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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 


THE FOURTH AND FIFTH SEASONS OF EXCAVATION AT 
ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES!: 1935-1936 ! 


THE campaigns of excavation at Antioch-on-the-Orontes in the spring and summer 
of the years 1935 and 1936 terminated the work for the period of the first concession. 
During these last two years a permanent field staff was established,’ and a large, 
abandoned cavalry-barracks was acquired and 
repaired for the headquarters of the Expedi- 
tion in preparation for a long period of excava- 
tion in the future. 

The program for excavation each season 
contains as its main objective the location of 
the civic center of the city. Excavations along 
the ancient main street, exploratory trenches 
in various parts of the city and the work at 
Princeton mentioned below? are leading gradu- 
ally to the location of the focal center of the 
ancient city-plan. 

One of the early walls of the city was found 
above the terraced slopes of Mount Stauris. It 
was of polygonal construction, with a badly 
weathered face, but a series of trenches at right 
angles to the wall revealed the fine quality of 
its masonry (fig. 1). From the trenches it was 
possible to get a stratified sequence of datable 
pottery sherds, which indicates that the wall 
was built in the second century B.c. 

Running along the mountain near the wall 
and built at the same time was an aqueduct which brought water from the gorge 
of the stream Onopnictus at the time of high water, to fill cisterns along the ter- 


Fig. 1.—Antiocu. or Earby 
City WALL 


1The Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity, organized by Professor C. R. 
Morey of Princeton University who serves as Chairman, has renewed the concession for another period 
of six years (1937-1942). The committee is composed of representatives of the following institutions, 
whose contributions finance the excavations: Musées Nationaux de France; Baltimore Museum of 
Art; Dumbarton Oaks, affiliated with the Fogg Museum of Harvard University; Princeton University; 
Worcester Art Museum. The new concession has been extended to include, in addition to Antioch and 
its suburb of Daphne, the seaport —Seleucia Pieria. During the period of the concession the Institute 
for Advanced Study will contribute the services of the writer as Field Director. 

2 The Staff of the excavation was composed of the following members during the two campaigns 
under discussion: Mr. A. H. Athanassiou, civil engineer; Mrs. A. H. Athanassiou, assistant in catalogu- 
ing room; Miss G. K. Baker, cataloguer and numismatist; Mr. W. A. Campbell, field director; Mr. 
W. G. Gabriel, mosaicist; Mr. Adib Ishak, secretary; Mr. George Karayouseff, assistant to the numis- 
matist; Mr. Jean Lassus, assistant field director; Mr. W. H. Noble, Jr., assistant cataloguer; Mr. F. 
Saba, photographer; Miss M. P. Surré, assistant architect; Mr. D. N. Wilber, architect. The work in 
the field profited greatly from the research on the topography of Antioch of Professor A. M. Friend of 
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race. The aqueduct was discovered by Mr. Athanassiou, while surveying the extant 
ancient remains on the slope of Mount Stauris. Following it, he came to a covered 
section near a change in the course and found the name COSSVTIVS scratched in 
the cement of the wall with a sharp instrument, probably a trowel, before the cement 
was dry. There is no way of determining whether this graffito can be associated with 
the architect Cossutius, but at least it is in Latin and the aqueduct is contemporary 
with him. 

In the season of 1936 exploratory excavation along the north-south main street 
of the ancient city was continued by M. Jean Lassus who has worked on this project 
since 1932. A deep shaft, sunk along the east side of the road near the south bank of 
the stream Onopnictus (Roman Parmenius), revealed an arched construction, which 
may prove to be a topographical point of some importance. On the opposite side of 
the stream a large trench disclosed the foundations of the shops, the colonnade and 
successive curbs, pavements and drains of the east side of the street. Below the 
foundations of the shops were remains of earlier structures. Behind the shops (east) 
another trench uncovered a pavement of large limestone blocks, running east-west 
in front of a nymphaeum. 

Another item of topographical importance was the discovery that the ancient 
terraces of both Mount Stauris and Mount Silpius were well preserved: not only are 
large sections of the terrace walls intact but also the buildings remain standing to a 
remarkable height. Apparently erosion rapidly filled the terraces with alluvial de- 
posit and gave the mountain side an apparently natural slope, which heretofore had 
led archaeologists to the general opinion that the terraces had been completely 
eroded away. 

Large cemeteries of different periods have also been located and tested in both 
Antioch and Daphne. The ancient burial grounds near the modern town are still 
used by the Muslim population. 

Under the classification of architectural discoveries mention may be made of 
further excavation in the great circus of Antioch. The Porta Pompae and the paved 
area outside it were located, and in the angle between the west long side and the 
carceres, the foundation of a vaulted passageway into the arena was uncovered. 
Trial trenches between the west cavea and the river revealed a large structure con- 
nected with the circus, which may prove to be the imperial palace. 

In Daphne, the excavation of the Roman theatre, begun in 1934, was completed 
under the supervision of Mr. D. N. Wilber.' Mention may be made here of a few 
features. The orchestra could be filled with water and drained rapidly by means of a 
large and deep encircling gutter. The stage was shallow, with a straight scaenae 
frons, in which the monumental central door was flanked on each side by a large 
column of red Assuan granite with white marble Corinthian capital. Enough frag- 


Princeton University and Mr. R. E. G. Downey of the Institute for Advanced Study, who coérdi- 
nated the results of exploratory excavation in Antioch with topographical information derived from 
ancient literature. The appointment of Professor Richard Stillwell of Princeton University and the 
Institute for Advanced Study as Director of Publication has brought to the work in the field the valuable 
help of an archaeologist with full field experience and insured the proper organization, preservation and 
availability of the complete permanent record of the excavation. 

1 Antioch-on-the-Orontes, pp. 57-94. 
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ments of statuary were found to make possible a reasonably accurate reconstruction 
of some of the sculptural decoration, which included groups of nymphs or herm- 
aphrodites and satyrs, a bathing Aphrodite, an Artemis, and two statues of Emper- 
ors. The carving of both the sculptural and architectural decoration has the aspect 
of work done in the second century. 

Also in Daphne, peasants uncovered remains of ancient architecture so close to the 
surface of the ground that they demanded recording before inevitable destruction. 
Such a monument is illustrated in fig. 2, where one sees a late Roman pool, with 


Fic. 2.—Dapune. LATE Roman 


apsidal side and ends. It is constructed of opus testaceum, with the inner face water- 
proofed by coats of plaster; the bottom is of white limestone mosaic. In front of the 
pool is a corridor, with a poorly preserved mosaic pavement of simple geometric 
designs. In another instance a peasant’s plow struck the top of a late wall built of 
field stones and reused architectural members: column bases, channelled pilaster 
blocks, and capitals of the Ionic and Corinthian order. A well preserved Ionic capital 
from this wall is now in the Worcester Art Museum. 

Up to the present time, archaeological remains of the Christian religion have been 
surprisingly few in this centre of the early church. Two churches, however, were 
excavated during 1935-1936, and one of these —a large cruciform martyrion, 
dated by a mosaic inscription in correspondence with the year 387 A.p.—indicates 
the significance and importance of the early Christian monuments still to be un- 
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covered in Antioch. The plan consists of four long naves, built out from the four 
sides of a central square court which contained the shrine. It is recognizable at once 
that it is similar to the plan of the nearby church of St. Simeon Stylites of about 
450 A.D.! 

The site where the theatre of Antioch was believed to be located was thor- 
oughly explored by an extensive excavation which revealed a rebuilt structure of the 
Byzantine period (possibly fifth century, but more likely sixth, after the earthquake 
of 526 a.p.).2 It had an arena, podium and cavea, but there was no stage building. 
The structure has been provisionally identified as a stadium. 

Last in the list of architectural discoveries may be mentioned the houses or villas, 
which range in date from the second century to the sixth. The most interesting 
feature in the majority of the house-plans is the triclinium complex. Beginning with 
a house of the Hadrianic period and continuing at least through the third century, 
the triclintum had a colonnaded opening to a corridor, across which was another 
colonnaded opening to an apsidal pool or nymphaeum. The triclintum invariably 
was paved with an elaborate figure mosaic, and the corridor with a mosaic of note- 
worthy quality. Diners reclining on the couches had a perspective of flowing water 
and a niched pool through columns and across richly paved floors. In all cases the 
preserved details of construction give even conservative archaeological restorations 
an unusually spacious and luxurious aspect for middle-class homes. 

In addition to the main program of excavation the Expedition has felt obliged to 
preserve the mosaic pavements uncovered by chance within the area of the conces- 
sion.* Most of these pavements have been struck close to the surface of the ground by 
peasants plowing fields; a few were reached at lower levels in the course of planting 
trees or digging wells. In the season of 1936, however, not many mosaic pavements 
were thus found, and hardly any of these near the surface, so that possibly most of 
the late pavements have been recovered. Since it has not been possible to excavate 
completely the entire building in which each isolated pavement has been found, the 
Expedition has raised the pavement in question, without excavating the remainder 
of the building, but in each case the site of the pavement was surveyed and entered 
on the quadrated map of Antioch, so that the sites may be located when neces- 
sary. 

An important pavement for purposes of study is the mosaic of a long corridor in a 
villa overlooking the Orontes River between Antioch and Daphne. It was destroyed 
in the great earthquake of 115 A.p., which left the villa in such a ruinous condition 
that it was never rebuilt. The geometric motifs found on the pavement are char- 
acteristic of designs of the second century in Antioch: the star, square and lozenge 
pattern; intersecting circles; light squares with dark centres on a grill of black bands; 


1 Published in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II, pp. 5-14, by Mr. Jean Lassus who supervised the excavation 
of the church. Evidence is presented there for the identification as the Martyrion of St. Babylas. 

2 A.J.A. xl, 1936, p. 2. This location occurs on some of the old maps, including that used by the Guide 
Bleu, where it is wrongly labelled ‘‘ Theatre.” 

3 It is not possible to estimate how many important pavements were destroyed in the years before 
the Expedition undertook to save them. There is much evidence of destruction: fragments of broken 
pavements in field walls; excavated pavements with most of the scenes chipped out; the frequent testi- 
mony of peasants who have either broken up pavements themselves or have witnessed their destruction. 
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shaded modillions, and the fret. In its ruined condition the pavement does not give 
conclusive data about the proportion of geometric design and borders to emblemata, 
but it appears that panels with a wide geometric border and a small emblema were 
alternated with panels in which a pictorial representation occupied most of the field. 
The series of panels begins with a large figure of a marine divinity arising from the 
sea, with a cornucopia over his left shoulder; the alternate large pictorial composi- 
tion depicted marine divinities, with identifying inscriptions. The large pictures were 
made on the spot, but the small emblemata, with common motifs of fish or of birds, 
were made up in an atelier and set as a unit into the geometrical frames which had 
been prepared for them on the floor. The line of division between emblema and bor- 
der was clearly visible and a knife blade could be inserted in it. Up to the present 
time this is the only example found at Antioch of the practice of setting into places 
prepared for them emblemata which had been made in an atelier. 

A pavement of the second century, destroyed in part by the peasants who dis- 
covered it, represents Hermes in a traveller’s hat holding a caduceus, a second figure, 
also with a caduceus, and two other figures (fig. 3). This scene might be thought to 
represent the Judgment of Paris, but only two figures remain opposite Hermes and 
one of these appears to be presenting the other to Hermes. Consequently, the scene 
may be the induction of an initiate into some mystery in which Hermes figures: the 
god may be represented here in his function of conducting Persephone or some 
visitor or dead person to Hades. The mosaic is in the Antioch Museum. 

In March, 1935, it was discovered that torrential rains during the winter had 
washed away the earth along the edge of a mosaic pavement on one of the upper 
terraces of Mount Stauris. An excavation of the area brought to light a large triclin- 
tum and associated dependencies. Access to the triclinium was gained by a stairway 
placed against its outer wall. Ascending the steps one entered a colonnaded corridor 
which was paved with geometric motifs at either side of a centrally placed figure 
panel of apotropaic significance (fig. 4). At the right of the corridor was a large 
niched pool; at the left, the tricliniuwm. Here the mosaic, unfortunately badly dam- 
aged, was of exceptionally fine technical quality. Facing the corridor was a large 
panel representing Oceanus and Tethys (or Amphitrite, or Thalassa), surrounded 
by all kinds of marine life in various colors against a background of blue-green glass 
tesserae. The robe of Oceanus is of dark blue glass tesserae; it makes a decorative 
contrast of color with the ruddy tones of the nude torso, which is executed in hard 
limestone and marble cubes (fig. 5). The figures are strongly modelled in a tight, 
firm technique, that approximates as closely as possible the effect of painting. 
The quality of the modelling and the imposing figure style are impressive. Beyond 
this panel was another figured panel, around which the diners were presumably 
placed. It was designed in the form of a circle inscribed in a square. In the angles of 
the square were busts of winged female personifications of the four seasons, and the 
circle was divided radially into compartments containing personifications of the 
months. The central circle represented a large head with flowing locks. This section 
of the pavement was also badly damaged, but in the preserved sections the inscrip- 
tions: TPOTTH EAP[INH], with APTEMEICIO[C] and [AYCT|]POC make it possible to 
restore the entire’calendar. The pavements of the corridor and the triclinium may 
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be dated in the second century, soon after the earthquake of 115 a.p. They are 
in the Antioch Museum. 

Adjoining the rear wall of the triclinium, but on a lower level, was a series of rooms 
facing a corridor. These units were paved in the third century with mosaic which 
had figure panels illustrating the following subjects: a boy fishing; female personi- 
fications of TPY®H and BIOC; and a drunken Bacchus (fig. 6). These pavements 
also are in the Antioch Museum. 

Another mosaic in a large triclinium was discovered a few inches under the sur- 


Fic. 6.— Mosaic rrom ANTIocH. DRUNKEN 
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had a border with personifications of the seasons in the four corners and masks on 
the above-mentioned sides; the emblema was destroyed. Adjacent to the fourth side 
of the emblema, and extending the full width of the room along the colonnaded hall, 
was a representation of Bacchus in a tiger-drawn chariot, with his followers at either 
side of him. In the mosaic of the corridor (fig. 7, p. 211) was an undulating, wind-blown 
procession, headed by a Triton carrying a Nereid on his coils, followed by an old 
Triton leading a hippocamp bearing a Nereid, and an attendant Eros. This pave- 
ment may now be seen in the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

In the pavement around the courtyard of the same villa was a picture panel with an 
architectural background (fig. 8,p. 211); in front of this is a personification of XPHCIC, 
offering a tray of jewels (two bracelets and a necklace) to a seated female figure 
holding a cornucopia and a shallow bowl. The head of the seated figure and her 
identifying inscription have been destroyed. This mosaic is in the Antioch Museum. 

Not far from the same field where peasants made these chance discoveries, an- 
other similar find was made by field laborers: a representation of a red-haired 
woman in green and yellow drapery, making a histrionic gesture toward a man in 
violet and white dress, who seems about to draw his sword. Both figures are elevated, 
as on a stage. The woman is labelled TAPOENOTIH and the man, MHTIOXOC. The 
mosaic is in the possession of the Worcester Art Museum. ! 

Next to this room was a mosaic that had been badly damaged in antiquity and 
partly covered in the fifth century by another mosaic of geometric design. One end 
of the figure panel is preserved. As a border, it has a thin and delicately colored 
rinceau, against a black background. The remaining section of the emblema repre- 
sents a room with couches, placed in an arrangement that suggests a triclinium. 
On the lectus, in dextro cornu at the end of the panel, is a man gazing at a por- 
trait panel, which he holds at arm’s length. At the right a woman proffers him a 
bowl (fig. 9). M. Henry Seyrig suggested to the writer that the scene may repre- 
sent Ninus mourning Semiramis, since it is somewhat like a mosaic so labelled from 
Alexandretta, Syria. The pavement is now in the Museum of Historic Art of 
Princeton University. Both of the mosaics described above date in the third century. 

Tree-planting operations of a family in Daphne uncovered a pavement, also of 
the third century, that had a figure panel between two panels of geometric design. 
The fragmentary representations show busts of a male figure holding a thyrsus, and 
a white-robed woman, possibly Bacchus and Ariadne, or two actors. The distorted 
and expressive drawing, the melancholic appearance and the decorative sense of 
color in this panel herald the style of the late antique. The mosaic is now'in the 
Worcester Art Museum. In the same room were two other figure panels, each pic- 
turing a robed man, making a declamatory gesture, beside a pillar with a sun-dial 
on top of it. An inscription on the better preserved example may explain the presence 
of the sun-dial, but not, to the writer, its significance: ENATHTTAPHAASEN, “‘the 
ninth hour has passed?” These panels are in the Antioch Museum. 

Another room of the villa had a panel with the representation of a peacock, 
perched on the rim of a krater-shaped fountain, as a central motif. At the foot of the 


1The Worcester mosaics are described and illustrated in the Worcester Art Museum Annual ii, 
1936-1937. 
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fountain are a peacock and a smaller bird drinking; at each side of the upper field is 
a bird, perched on a sprig of foliage, as a decorative space-filler. Although the ele- 
ments of the composition are balanced and centralized, the influence of oriental 
taste may be seen in the use of a yellow background, with no sense of space, and in 
placing against this of varicolored birds in a decorative and non-realistic manner. A 
further development of this type of design can be seen in another mosaic from 
Daphne with a yellow field, on which are strewn garlands, flowers and birds. Whether 
or not this kind of design is considered a survival of the asarotos oikos, popularized 
by Sosos of Pergamon, or due to contemporary influence, it is in either case an ori- 
ental device. Both mosaics are in the Antioch Museum. 

In Antioch, a shepherd boy reported that outside the Gate of St. Paul a mosaic 
had been partly uncovered by a heavy rain. The pavement contained three figure 
panels: a pastoral scene, a personification of BIOC, and a large picture illustrating 
the pastimes and capture of Erotes. In the last mentioned panel (fig. 10), two Erotes 
are watching a cock fight, another is fishing, another is sleeping with a flaming 
torch beside him and another stands with a bow and arrow. The end of such pleas- 
ures is seen in the capture and caging of two Erotes by an old man, who probably 
intends to hawk them in the streets. It is interesting to note that the picture plane 
has been filled with a number of separately composed episodes, arranged in vertical 
projection, and that what little space remains has been filled with decorative stop- 
gaps. Thus it has been necessary to modify only slightly a Roman descriptive and 
narrative composition to make it conform to eastern taste. This mosaic is in the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art. 

At the close of the campaign of 1935, as the Expedition was gathering up tools in 
the groves of Daphne, a landowner reported the uncovering of one of the finest 
pavements yet retrieved by the Expedition. It is hoped that a full description of it 
may be presented in this JouRNAL in the near future. A general view (fig. 11) shows 
the design of the main section, which has an outer border of small figure panels, al- 
ternated with a perspective fret, and an inner rinceau border that starts from a large 
acanthus plant in each corner. Above each plant, as though growing out of it, is a 
winged personification of a season, placed on the diagonals of the pavement. In the 
four trapezoidal panels thus formed are hunting scenes. The central motif was de- 
stroyed at a later time, when it was replaced by an octagonal fountain. The mosaic 
dates in the fourth century and is in the Antioch Museum. 

The Martyrion, mentioned above, had pavements with mosaics of geometric de- 
sign. Since this monument is dated by a mosaic inscription, it offers a valuable 
collection of motifs in vogue at the end of the fourth century. 

In Daphne a pavement of a large room with a smaller paved room on each side, 
belonging to a building destroyed in the earthquake of 526, was accidentally dis- 
covered. There seems no doubt that the pavement was laid in the fifth century. 
The mosaic of the large room has been installed in the entrance court of the Worces- 
ter Art Museum. In the center is a standing male figure, clothed in a leopard skin 
(Bacchus?) and surrounded by two fallow deer, a caracal, an ibex, a dead bear, a 
hyena and a bear cub. Facing each side of the room is a hunting scene: in that in 
front of the central figure is a mounted huntsman, shooting a lion with an arrow, 


Fic. 10.— Mosaic rrom ANTIOCH NOW IN THE BALTIMORE Museum OF ART 
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while a companion on foot kills a leopard with his spear; to the right of the central 
figure a hunter on horseback is rescuing a fallen comrade from a lioness; on the side 
above him are a dead bear and two hunters, one on foot, the other on horseback, 
spearing a leopard; and on the left side a horseman dashes away with a stolen tiger 
cub, followed by the mother tigress and two remaining cubs in close pursuit. A 
hyena runs ahead of this amusing cavalcade. These episodes are no longer separated 
into panels, but are merely isolated by means of pomegranate trees, placed diag- 
onally in the corners. Small tufts of foliage fill every available space. In fact, the 
whole pavement has been designed as a single unit, with all of the elements in the 
front plane: description and narration have been patternized by oriental aesthetic 
into an appearance of tapestry. 

The mosaic of one of the two smaller rooms has a large lion in the center and 
predatory beasts attacking or pursuing their victims on the four sides: a tigress and 
a cub pursue fallow deer; a leopard brings down an ostrich; a lioness chases ibexes; 
and a bear fights a wild bull. A parrot, a guinea fowl, a red-breasted goose and 
pheasants are used as decorative space-fillers. This mosaic is now in the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. 

The pavement of the other small room has a design which is unique among the 
mosaics found at Antioch up to date, and for this reason merits a longer descrip- 
tion. The field of the pavement has large, single ivy leaves arranged in ten rows of 
eight leaves each, in an alternating sequence, on a system of diagonals. The regu- 
larity of this arrangement is interrupted only for a square area left in the center of 
the field for a circular frame around the bust of TH. On each leaf a certain variety 
of fruit has been represented. With the exception of a single large fruit, like a 
melon, or clusters, like grapes or dates, the mosaicist has placed three fruits of the 
same variety on a leaf. These may be identified as yellow figs and violet figs, purple 
grapes and white grapes, red apples, violet dates, yellow peaches, yellow pome- 
granates and red pomegranates, yellow pears, striped yellow and white melons, and 
three other kinds which the writer has been unable to identify. Of the 68 leaves 
represented, twelve are completely destroyed and many partly so. The idea behind 
such a design may be the dedication of the first fruits of the earth, as has been 
noted in descriptions of its use elsewhere.' The color of the leaves against the white 
background is generally dark blue on the exterior of the leaf, with light green on the 
interior around the fruit. The fruit is colored with a fair degree of accuracy, in dis- 
tinctive hues greyed down to fit a generalized pattern of color. The softer tones of 
the fruit and the blue in the leaves aid greatly in blending the bright effect of the 
light green. The figure of [H, enclosed in a circular frame of the wave motif, holds 
up red drapery filled with fruit. Most of the tesserae in the mosaic are of colored 
local limestone; the blue and green tesserae are of glass. The pavement is in the 
Antioch Museum. 

Another mosaic of the same period (fifth to early sixth century) was found by a 


1The motif of fruit placed on leaves is discussed by Marguerite van Berchem in Creswell’s Early 
Muslim Architecture (pp. 187 ff.), in connection with the mosaics of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. 
See also D. N. Wilber in Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology v, June, 
1987, p. 25. 
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peasant in Antioch. It is an excellent example of the so-called tapestry or carpet 
type of mosaic, with an animal, bird, fish, fruit, vegetable or flower placed in each 
section of a rosette grill (fig. 12). The central motif of a well-drawn and strongly 
modelled lion, striding across this all-over pattern, is a forceful reminder of the 
contrast between the two traditions, Hellenistic and Oriental, that are here so 
successfully combined. A well-designed and harmoniously colored border plays a 
large part in the decorative effect of this pavement, which is now in the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 

A curious example of the all-over pattern is seen in a mosaic, now in the Antioch 
Museum, which has the entire field within a guilloche border decorated with rows 
of doves, wearing fluttering ribbons around their necks (fig. 13).! 

A mosaic from Antioch of this period, which attempts to continue the Hellenistic 
tradition of centrally composed figures in a three dimensional setting, is seen in an 
emblema representing a symposium. A group of women are gathered around a festive 
table listening to one of their number read from a scroll. Two identifying inscrip- 
tions are preserved: MNHMOCYNE and AIWXIA. The lack of ability displayed in 
the rendering of form and space may be due to the the mosaicist’s greater interest 
in the rich and subdued color scheme. The border contained labelled personifica- 
tions of the seasons and abstract concepts; of these the following are preserved: 
XEIMWN; TPOTTH XEIMEPINH; EYKAPTTIA; ATWPA. This panel is in the Worcester 
Art Museum. 

A peasant plowing in Daphne uncovered a pavement only a few inches below the 
surface of the ground in a partially destroyed building. Pavements of three rooms, 
dating in the fifth century, were recovered here. The largest room had a mosaic of 
geometric design in the center of which was a medallion containing a bust of [TH 
(fig. 14). Around her were three other medallions, with winged female busts per- 
sonifying Spring, Summer and Winter. The fourth, with Autumn, was destroyed. 
These mosaics are in the Museum of Historic Art of Princeton University. 

The two smaller rooms had pavements with a border of birds and plants around a 
field of geometric pattern, with a female bust in the center. These designs combine 
motifs from nature with abstract ornament and human figures in a decorative 
synthesis that characterizes the best work of the orientalized Hellenistic East. 
One of the pavements is in the Antioch Museum, and the other, with the female 
bust identified as KTICIC is in the Worcester Art Museum (fig. 15). 

It is hoped that the mosaics selected for discussion have illustrated the extraordi- 
nary wealth of material provided in the pavements of Antioch for a study of the 
change of style from Roman to Byzantine times. 

W. A. CAMPBELL 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


1 Discussed as a Sasanian motif by Dalton in the Burlington Magazine xxxiv, 1919, p. 4 and by Wilber, 
op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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THE MOSAICS OF ST. SOPHIA AT ISTANBUL 


THE appearance of the second preliminary report of the Byzantine Institute on its 
work on the mosaics of St. Sophia in Istanbul ' now gives us an extraordinarily 
clear idea of the original decoration of the Narthex and the Southern Vestibule of 
the Church. Both in method and result the task has been an amazingly successful 
one. 

St. Sophia had been renovated in 1847-49 by Gaspare and Giuseppe Fossati, 
architects from Italian Switzerland engaged by Sultan Abdul Mecit to preserve and 
restore the mosaics and the Mosque. Under their supervision the mosaics of the 
Narthex covering the panels of the vaulted ceiling, the soffits of the arches, the lu- 
nettes over the doors leading into the Mosque, the crenellated borders which traced 
the ribs, and the acanthus scrolls which framed the windows had all been re-estab- 
lished. Plaster reinforcements and replacements and even metal wing cramps and 
nails had been used as local strengthening. Much of the work was simply reinforce- 
ment. Missing parts of designs were frankly copied in paint, and no resetting of the 
old mosaics was attempted. In the case of the mosaics in the lunettes and the 
soffits over the doors into the naos proper, however, and especially in the case of the 
lunettes over the Royal Entrance from the Narthex and over the door leading from 
the Southern Vestibule into the Narthex, the Swiss architects had covered the 
original designs with a layer of paint or gold leaf. This was the only restoration re- 
moved by the modern investigators —no trace of earlier renovation appeared. 

The method used by the Institute is worthy of description. A steel scaffold was 
built, thirteen meters in height and moving on swivelled wheels on a steel track. It 
had two sliding floors which reached to the vault of the Narthex, but which were 
constructed so as to avoid its transverse ribs when the scaffold moved. Both floors 
were enclosed in canvas, and lighted and heated with electricity from the Mosque. 
After the mosaic area of the vaults and walls had been thoroughly studied and 
photographed, two experts undertook the task of cleaning. No solvents of any kind 
were used in removing the paint from the mosaics. It was flaked off, tessella by tes- 
sella, by means of a small steel chisel, like those used in cleaning fossils or in scraping 
varnish and overpainting from pictures. The old plaster reinforcement between the 
cubes was not touched, as it strengthened the tessellae without spoiling the effect 
of the mosaics. 

As the modern restorers have considered it impossible to reproduce by mechanical 
means the glitter and glow of the mosaics, they have supplemented this deficiency by 
supplying careful notes on the gradations of the colors, on the inclination of the sup- 
porting wall and the angle at which the cubes have been set in the wall in relation to 
the eye of the spectator below. 


1 Thomas Whittemore, The Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul, The Mosaics of the Southern Vestibule, 
the second preliminary report on work done in 1933 and 1934. Oxford University Press, for the Byzan- 
tine Institute, Inc., 1936. 

The first preliminary report on the first year’s work (1931-1932) was published in the same series 
in 1933. The text printed here is derived from these monographs. 
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The Narthex is divided into nine bays with quadripartite vaults. Each bay gives 
access to the interior of the Mosque. The roof was groined by the usual intersection 
of two barrel vaults. Thus the mosaic worker had, as spaces to cover, the soffits of 
three free arches (the fourth was merged with the wall of the Narthex), and the four 
panels of the groining. Geometric and floral decoration, dated to the sixth century 
by its likeness to designs on materials from Coptic graves, was adopted for these 
surfaces. It belongs to the time of Justinian’s building of the Church (532-537 a.p.). 
The crosses in eight of the lunettes of the Narthex and on the soffits also date from 
the reign of Justinian: the “Golgotha” cross appears elsewhere on monuments of 
the time. 

The mosaics of the central lunette are later, however, and must have replaced the 
original decoration. The edges of the mosaic field show that another picture has been 
cut out. In the center (fig. 1) Christ is represented at about life size. In traditional 
fashion He is seated, robed and nimbate, on a high and broad-backed throne. His 
right hand is raised in blessing; an open book rests on His left knee and a jewelled 
footstool supports His feet. At His right hand is a smaller figure: that of a kneeling 
Emperor, draped and nimbate. Above, at either side of the throne, are two roundels, 
one containing the upper part of a woman wearing a dark blue maphorion, the other 
that of a winged angel with a wand. The outline of Christ’s nimbus and the edge of 
its cross are in red, its other members are in light yellow and yellowish grey. His 
hair is chestnut-amber in color, His chiton of light blue brocade is shot with silver and 
decorated with two stripes or claves of gold. His himation and the robes of the Emperor 
are light grey. The book, with straps seemingly of white leather and ending in acorn- 
shaped hasps of silver, faces the spectator, and its inscription reads: “+ Eipfvn 
Uuiv. “Eya eipi TO pads To Kdopou, Peace be with you. I am the Light of the World.” 
The cushion on which Christ sits is covered with a golden material, patterned in 
blue and edged with a red cord. Its ends are of green. Both throne and footstool 
produce an effect of real magnificence. 

The face of the Emperor is that of a man past middle life: his hair and beard are 
even grizzled. His long, triangular face, with its slightly protruding lower jaw, 
heavy lower lip, and wedge-shaped beard may be identified with portraits of Leo 
VI (886-912). He wears the imperial crown, a yellow chlamys, a red and gold 
tablion, light bluish purple divitission, dotted with silver and gold, and white shoes. 
This portrait must date the mosaic to the end of the ninth century. 

The personages in the medallions must represent the Mother of God and the 
Archangel Gabriel, the lifelong protectors of the Emperor, as on an ivory in Berlin, 
where they stand with him at his coronation. The chiton of the angel is of light blue 
brocade, his mantle is yellow, his wand red and gold and tipped with pearl. These 
two figures may represent the personages of the Annunciation, although the whole 
panel cannot yet be proved incontrovertibly to represent a Deésis or an Annuncia- 
tion. The background of the entire picture is divided into three zones: gold, blue 
and green, perhaps as an indication of the differentiation of sky from earth. 

The importance of this mosaic is that its discovery proves that the fountain-head 
of mosaic at this time was at Constantinople; the contemporary mosaics in Italy 
are both provincial and derived. A contrasting of the earlier and later mosaics in 
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the Church brings out the interesting fact that the ninth-century work is more 
closely allied to “classical”’ motives than is that of the sixth century. The revival of 
interest in the classical is doubtless a consequence of the reaction against iconoclasm. 


THE SOUTHERN VESTIBULE 


The group on the mosaic in the Southern Vestibule (fig. 2) shows two Emperors 
standing one on either side of the Virgin, enthroned with the Infant Savior. The 
figures are inscribed with their names and titles. In the center is the Mother of God, 
with the Child in her lap; at her left, Constantine the Great, distinguished as a 
saint and carrying the city of Constantinople: at her right, Justinian the First, 
with the Church of St. Sophia. Both Emperors are nimbate. Tle background, as 
always, is of gold. The green ground beneath the figures, represented in four hori- 
zontal layers, grows darker as it recedes—a gradation in contrast with the practice 
of western painting. The Virgin and Child face the spectator. She wears a close cap, 
gilded slippers, and a long blue stola under a blue maphorion which covers her head 
and the greater part of her figure. The cloak is edged in gold and decorated with 
gold ornaments on head and shoulders. The Child is in the attitude of blessing and 
holds a scroll of purple vellum in His left hand. The freedom of movement of the 
lower part of His body is unusual at this time. Dressed in golden chiton and hima- 
tion and with cruciform nimbus also of gold, His figure is resplendent. The throne 
on which the Virgin sits also shines —it is almost entirely of gold—while her inlaid 
and jewelled footstool is of burnished silver. 

The figures of the Emperors (fig. 3) are nearer to the spectator than is the central 
group. The portraits are not realistic ones, but represent conventional, sculptural 
types. Both are beardless and wear jewelled crowns, gilded shoes, blue chitons and 
divitissia and golden loroti decorated in green. The chitons have broad golden claves. 
The designs on the lorot may be paralleled on monuments of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries in Byzantium, as may be the form and ornamentation of the crowns. In 
spite of similarities of pose and dress, the figures are not identical. Justinian (fig. 
3A) is a little shorter, and Constantine is slightly the more gloriously clad of the 
two (fig. 3B). His saintly quality is opposed to the more mundane qualities of 
Justinian not only in the delicacy of his face and hands, but also in the radiance of 
his garments. 

The city of Constantinople in his hands has four towers and crenellated walls, 
arranged in the form of an irregular quadrangle. On the side facing the throne are 
represented the city gates, with a large ““Golgotha”’ cross on either valve. Within 
the walls, the city is divided into two parts: a front part where the light falls on 
two buildings of unequal size, with double-sloped roofs, and a rear section in the 
shade. This “‘bird’s-eye view” must not be relied on as a source of topographical 
information. 

The outstanding feature of the model of St. Sophia held by Justinian is, of 
course, its immense dome. For reasons of representation, this has been raised on a 
high drum, pierced with five windows. On the dome is a globe surmounted by a 
nimbate cross. The whole plan has been much simplified: the relative size of the 
apse has been increased and three apertures represent its three superimposed rows 
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of windows. The two great south buttresses are no longer clear. The artist has 
obviously chosen certain significant or characteristic details and has omitted others. 
Strangely enough, the general impression which the Church itself produces today 
has been preserved with astonishing clarity. 

The figure of the Virgin is accompanied by the usual monogram: ‘“‘M-P OY: 
M1(t)np O(eo)v.” The inscriptions, for the most part in dark blue, are set verti- 
cally by the side of the Emperors. On the right, in three columns: “‘ Kwvotavtivos 6 
év &yiois péyas Baoilels, Constantine, the great Emperor among the saints.”’ On the 
left, in two columns: “’lovotiviavos 6 coidipos BaoiAeie [sic], Justinian, Emperor 
of illustrious memory.” 

In this mosaic an amalgamation of two well known themes has taken place. 
The Virgin and Child often form the center of a pyramidal group with angels, 
saints, or the Magi as attendants. Emperors, either as builders or as personalities 
endowed with divine power, are not unusual in the decoration of churches and in the 
ornamentation of objects of ceremonial usage, more as iconic embodiments, like 
the Mother of God and her Son, than as portraits. Here, as at Saint Pudenziana in 
Rome, the Emperors have been substituted for the saints. Justinian is at the right 
of the Virgin as the builder and renovator of the Church, although in point of sanc- 
tity Constantine is the holier of the two. 

The purpose of the mosaic is to extol the dogma of the Incarnation and, by the 
presentation of gifts to the protectors of the city, at once to glorify them and to 
intercede with them for their help. Parallels for this can readily be cited from hymns 
to the Holy Virgin, such as the famous Acathistos.' The representation may also 
have had an apotropaic value. Virgins of this type were often placed at the entrance 
of Byzantine churches. One of them is even supposed to have been represented 
above one of the gates of the city, in order to repel the enemy. 

While the group of Mother and Child is traditional in execution, the manner in 
which the artist of this picture has made careful differentiations in figures appar- 
ently symmetrical displays the great degree of artistic freedom at his command. 
He has remarkable control and understanding of the effects of light, and even of 
perspective —as is seen in the case of the Virgin’s throne. 

The probable date of the mosaic is the last quarter of the tenth century, when the 
memory of the triumphs of John Zimisces in 971 was still fresh, and when the 
Theotokos had just been brought into the city after the victory, and the favor of 
the Virgin still had great reality. The evidence of the inscriptions narrows the date 
down to the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century. “The: sim- 
plicity, the still classical power of the design, the scrupulous and just balance of 
the figures and, particularly, the excellence of the technical skill displayed in the 
result and in the means by which it is achieved, all combine to place the work be- 
fore 1000. While the wall paintings of Cappadocia as well as the mosaics of Salonica 
which belong to this period are too archaic or provincial in character to allow us to 
compare them with the mosaic of St. Sophia, we may find a similar style and the 
same qualities of execution in objects of the Minor Arts of Constantinopolitan 
make, in the manuscripts of the time of Basil II and in the ivories and tissues of the 

1 Whittemore, op. cit., The Southern Vestibule, p. 30 and note 53. 
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end of the tenth century. Thus, the Vestibule panel, when compared with the great 
mosaic representations of the eleventh century in Greece or in Russia, appears like 
a starting-point or rather a model created by the Capital.” 

It is known that between 986 and 994 the Church was closed for repairs, and the 
moment was a favorable one for the construction at its chief entrance. No criterion 
of probability is violated by the assumption of this date for the making of the panel. 

To summarize the dates, then, of the three periods in which mosaics so far have 
been found to have been applied to the walls of St. Sophia: all the mosaics in the 
Narthex except for the picture over the great door are of the time of the building of 
the Church under Justinian (532-37 a.p.). The central panel itself may be dated 
by the identification of the kneeling Emperor through coins and other means as Leo 
VI (886-912), to the end of the ninth century. The lunette over the entrance from 
the Southern Vestibule may be placed with likelihood in the last quarter of the 
tenth century by its inscriptions and by comparison of its style with objects of minor 
art of that time. 

Note in a recent communication: 

“In addition to the mosaic paintings in the narthex and vestibule, we are almost 
ready to unveil and publish a Deésis by one of the greatest masters of all times. 
This is in the South gallery, and in the same gallery we shall exhibit this year con- 
temporary portraits of Zoé and Constantine Monomachus and of John Comnenus 
with his Empress and their young son Alexius. 

“In the semi-dome of the Eastern Apse we are just completing the uncovering and 
preserving of the monumental mosaic of the Mother of God and the Child, flanked 
on Her left by the Archangel Gabriel. 


“Our next move is towards the North and South walls, where we hope this year to 
erect scaffolding to reach the figures known still to exist between the windows in the 
walls of the great arches.” 


Tuomas WHITTEMORE 


SHIELD AND MANDORLA 


TuE shield as a commemorative monument had a long history in ancient art. The 
Lydian king Croesus dedicated one of gold in the temple of Pronaia at Delphi.' 
There, too, the Athenians placed shields of the same precious metal on the architrave 
of the temple of Apollo to commemorate their victory at Marathon.? The dedication 
of these shields, which had never served in actual warfare, developed out of the prac- 
tice of setting up on a battlefield some of the shields of the vanquished. On a shield 
as the symbol of victory there was sometimes added an inscribed record of the 
achievement. Thus the golden shield on the temple of Zeus at Olympia bore an in- 
scription saying that the Spartans had dedicated it after their victory over the 
Argives and their allies. Such inscriptions could hardly have originated in the period 
of metal shields. They must have appeared first upon leather shields, especially since 
extensive use was made of animal skins as writing material. When shields like that 
of Ajax, with several layers of bull’s hide, were superseded by those of metal, the 
practice of inscribing them continued. The early use of a shield of skin in recording 
victory was no less natural than the use of it to record a treaty which followed the 
victory. The author of “‘clipeum antiqui ob rotunditatem etiam corium bovis appel- 
larunt in quo foedus Gabinorum cum Romanis fuerat descriptum”® failed to give 
the real reason for calling a treaty a shield. The leather shield was the written treaty. 

Besides the inscribed record of a victory there was the pictorial. The shield of the 
Athena Parthenos recorded on its exterior the battle between the gods and the 
giants, and on the interior the battle between the Athenians and the Amazons. 
Athena had played a conspicuous part in the gigantomachy, according to Athenian, 
tradition, and in the victory of the Athenians over the Amazons personified the 
city. It is probable that the painted shield preceded the shield sculptured in relief. 
When the dedication occurred on the battlefield the shield was sometimes set upon a 
tree-trunk, as is illustrated by a scene on the wall of the heroén at Trysa.* As the 
personification of victory eventually supplanted the warrior in recording on a shield 
a successful battle, so she supplanted him in the task of affixing a shield to a tropaion. 
The Roman coins assembled by Mironov give many variations of the motif.? The 
Nike writes on a shield which is placed against a tree or which is set upon a pillar, or 
she shows a shield so supported upon which she has already inscribed the record. The 
tree is primary, the pillar secondary, since one expects trees, not pillars, on a battle- 
field. On other coins the tree or pillar has disappeared, and Eros serves as a support 
for the shield. 

Another method of commemorating victory was more personal. The victor him- 
self was represented upon the exterior of the shield. The Zeus with flaming thunder- 
bolt in his hand on the shield of Hyperbius alluded to the god’s victory over the 
giants.* There was a portrait of Hasdrubal on his shield which Marcius found in the 

1 Herodotus, I, 92. ? Pausanias, X, 19, 3. * Ibid., V, 10, 4. 
4 Herodotus, V, 58-59. 5 Paul. ex Fest., p. 56, Miiller. 


6 Benndorf, Das Heroén von Gjélbaschi-Trysa, pl. X. 
? Izobrazheniva Bogini Pobtedy, pls. 3-4 and p. 158. ’ Aeschylus, Septem, 512-3. 
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Punic camp.' The Romans also put portraits upon shields, Scipio having his grand- 
father and father so represented. It was a common practice at Rome to dedicate 
imagines clipeatae in temples,? whence they acquired the sanctity of votive offerings. 
The terra cotta shield in the Princeton Museum of Art may be an example of such a 
dedication.’ In place of a portrait, a name might appear upon a shield, as that of 
Pompey.‘ The compliment to warriors was extended to others and even to women. 
Thus the name of Cleopatra was inscribed upon a shield.’ A Greek inscription dis- 
covered at Athens records the vote of a guild to dedicate a portrait of their proxenos, 
which was painted upon a shield.’ Another such portrait on a gilded shield is men- 
tioned in an inscription discovered at Sardis.? 

From a single Victory supporting a shield there developed a symmetrical pair of 
Victories with the shield supported between them. A sarcophagus in the Camposanto 
at Pisa is an illustration (fig. 1).8 This duplication of Victories, which is sufficiently 


Fic. 1.—SarRcoPpHaGus AT Pisa 


explained by the fondness of the ancients for symmetry, finds a precedent in the 
multiplication of Victories in the balustrade of the temple of Nike at Athens. The 
sarcophagus cited has the shield fringed with a garland, and very appropriately, 
since the garland was a symbol of victory. Such a shield, with the name of a person 
inscribed upon it, may have been the prototype of the garland sculptured in relief 
within which was inscribed a name. It was particularly appropriate that the name of 
Mithras should be so placed.* He was the victor in battle par excellence. 

Besides standing Victories there appear frequently on Roman sarcophagi two 
human figures, flying in horizontal position as they support a shield between them. 


1 Pliny, N.H. XXXV, 3, 4. 2 Daremberg et Saglio, Dict., s.v. clipeus, p. 1259. 

3 Metropolitan Museum Studies 1930, p. 201, fig. 4 Dio Cass., 42, 15; Hirtius, Bell. Alex. 58. 

5 Dio Cass., 50, 5. 6 C.J.A. II, I, p. 280, no. 475. 

7 Buckler-Robinson, Greek and Latin Inscriptions from Sardis, p. 23, no. XI. 

8 For two Victories setting up a trophy in a relief on the cuirass of a Roman imperial portrait statue 
from Corinth, see E. H. Swift, A.J.A. 1922, p. 142, figs. 3-4. 

® Rom. Miti. 1934, p. 203. Cf. Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 550. 
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When the shields bear portraits the idea is that the person represented is borne either 
to the isles of the blest or aloft to the skies. The motif is akin to that of the Homeric 
kdéos ovpavdv ixe. It is possible that in some cases the motif was inspired by the 
doctrine of Oriental religion that earthly existence was a fight from which the just 
man issued victorious.' That the motif became more or less conventionalized for the 
sarcophagus is quite probable. Exigencies of space and design demanded that the 
winged figures fly toward each other in contradiction of the idea that they are mount- 
ing. Such a group is clearly the source of that on a Christian sarcophagus,’ which 
represents two winged figures bearing a shield with a seven-branched candlestick 
carved in relief upon it. In some cases the simple motif of victory expressed by the 
shield is elaborated with suggestive details. On a sarcophagus found at Cortona the 
shield-bearing Victories are flanked by trophies and weeping captives.* On another 
the two flying Victories hold an inscribed tablet which has been substituted for a 
shield.‘ 

These Victories yield place to Erotes on yet other sarcophagi,® a substitution 
which continues into Christian art. The change was neither arbitrary nor the result 
of decorative whim. The conception of Eros in classical literature had prepared the 
way for Eros as shield-bearer. Sophocles celebrated the victory of Eros, invoking 
him as “‘unconquered in battle.”* The same idea is expressed by Vergil in omnia 
vincit Amor. In Greek art of the fifth century Eros as victor conveys the same idea as 
Nike. A vase-painting by Hieron of the Judgment of Paris represents flying Erotes 
about to crown the victorious Aphrodite,’ while in another version of the same scene 
by a painter of the Meidian circle a draped flying Nike holds a spray which must be 
intended as a crown for the same goddess.* The substitution of Eros for Victory on 
the sarcophagi may have been facilitated by the conception of Eros as a symbol of 
the soul of the departed.* The Erotes, like the Victories, may hold a shield with an 
inscription, or a portrait of the deceased.'® Sometimes they fly over the sea, or over 
earth and the sea, represented by reclining figures. One is reminded of the Nereids of 
the Nereid mausoleum at Xanthus, whose flight over the sea is indicated by the 
dolphins beneath them. In these sepulchral monuments Eros and Nereid carry the 
soul of the departed to the isles of the blest.!! The essential detail is the transporta- 
tion of the soul overseas and consequently the means of transportation may be 

varied. Hippocamps and related hybrids appear as the bearers. A sarcophagus in 
the Museum of Art at Princeton represents such fabulous creatures of the sea as 
carrying a tablet, instead of a shield, on which are recorded names of two deceased 
children (fig. 2).!2 A variant of this motif is found at Ravenna, where, in a mosaic of 

1Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism, p. 117. 2 Garucci, Storia vi, p. 166; pl. 491, 19. 

3 Reinach, Rép. des Reliefs, TIT, 21, 1. 

4 Robert, Die antiken Sarcophagreliefs, III ', pp. 32 ff.; pl. VII, no. 26. 

® Eisler, Dion. Orph. Gedank., p. 370. The Erotes carry a shield-portrait. 

6 Antigone, 783 ff. 

7 Wiener Vorlegeblatter series A, pl. V; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, III, p. 158. 

8 Nicole, Meidias, pl. VI, no. 3. 

® Angus, The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World, p. 294. 

10 Examples are assembled by Reinach, Rép. des Reliefs, III, 210, 252, 254, 339. 


| The Nereids were the first teachers of the mysteries according to the Orphic hymn XXIV. 
'2 For the inscription see Buecheler, Carmina Latina Epigraphica, I, p. 241, no. 504. 
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San Vitale, shield-portraits are supported upon a shell and a pair of dolphins.' 
These dolphins are ultimately to be derived from the dolphin beneath the Nereid at 
Xanthus. Another sarcophagus of Roman date shows the shield of the victor sup- 
ported upon cornucopiae by two Erotes (fig. 3).2 The disk in this scene must be a 
shield and not a mere medallion. Five Erotes hold spear, corselet, sword and helmet, 
and unless the disk is a shield, that essential piece of the panoply is lacking. 

An important version of the portrait-bearing Nike was painted on the walls of a 
tomb at Palmyra (fig. 4). The goddess stands upon a sphere and holds the shield 
above her head. The narrow vertical field may seem to account for the elevated posi- 
tion of the shield, but the idea is rather that the person portrayed upon the shield is 
borne upwards to the gods.‘ This painting was executed in the year 259 after Christ. 
Earlier in the same century the Syrian priest and emperor Elagabalus sent his por- 
trait to Rome with orders that it be set above the statue of Victory in the senate- 
chamber.’ His idea was apparently that Victory was raising him to his solar god. 

The motif of two Victories symmetrically supporting a shield underwent remark- 
able modification in a relief from Laurentum (fig. 5).* Two figures inscribed Europa 
and Asia support with one hand a large shield, while with the other they pour a 
libation at an altar beneath the shield. An inscription records the victory over 
Darius at Arbela, while on the shield is depicted the battle. The altar here occupies 
the place of the pillar, without serving its function. The substitution of personifica- 
tions of continents for Victories enriches the representation. Europe and Asia ac- 
knowledge the importance of Alexander’s victory over the Persians by pouring a 
libation. Another version of the motif is found in the frontispiece of two manuscripts 
of Terence, which were written in the ninth century (figs. 6-7).? These frontispieces 
are derived from a common source, an early manuscript of the plays. They represent 
the poet. Each bust is surrounded by a broad circular border, which, in the manu- ° 
script at Paris, seems to have been in origin a garland. This, in turn, is set in a light 
square frame of wood, the prototype of which is found in the Hellenistic-Roman age. 
A grave stele from Smyrna * and a sarcophagus from Kertch * show the same frame. 
It is possible that the finer editions of the Greek dramas were illuminated with 
portraits of their authors. Statues of the great Athenian dramatic poets including 
Menander, who inspired Terence, were set up in the theatre at Athens, apparently 
before the stage-front. These statues were frontispieces to the plays when presented; 
the miniatures would be frontispieces to the plays when read. Both portraits of 
Terence are held upon their pedestals by comic actors. The substitution of actors for 
Victories at once clearly defines the activity in which the person portrayed was. vic- 
torious, i.e. comedy. Variant versions of this motif are found on Roman sarcophagi,'° 

! Berchem et Clouzot, Mos. Chrét., p. 152, fig. 194. For a purely Christian interpretation of a pair of 
dolphins near a shield see Wilpert, Sarc. Crist. I, 1929, pl. X VII, 2; Testo, p. 185. The sarcophagus is 
dated about 400 a.p. 

? British Museum, Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, III, 1904, p. 327. 

’ Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom, pp. 11 ff. ‘Cf. Eurip., Iphig. in Aulis, 1608. 

°J.S. Hay, The Amazing Emperor Heliogabalus, pp. 99-100. 

6 Reinach, Rép. des Reliefs, IT, 218; Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. s.v. Asia. 

7 Morey and Jones, The Illuminated Manuscripts of Terence. 


8 Rubensohn, JdJ. 1905, p. 47, no. 130. ® Rostovtsev, Antich. Dek. Zhivopis, pl. 92. 
1” Reinach, Rép. des Reliefs, ITI, 210, 3. 
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where the shield portrait is held by Erotes upon three masks or rests upon three 
masks which are set upon a table or pedestal. Since there were contests of comic 
poets in the Athenian and other Greek theatres, with a prize for the victor, the ap- 
propriation of the “victory motif” for a portrait of a successful poet was natural 
enough. Terence, who in four of his six extant comedies adapted plays by Menander, 
may owe to the editions of the great Athenian the idea of a comic poet’s portrait as a 
frontispiece. 

Strzygowski observes that the Palmyrene Victory holding a “medallion” above 
her head is the pagan prototype of the Christian angel with a medallion-portrait in 
the same position.! The object is a shield, rather than a medallion, because Victories 
carried shields. In a mosaic of the ninth century in the basilica of St. Prassede at 
Rome four angels upon globes hold above their heads a shield-portrait of Christ. 
The transition from the Palmyrene Victory, raising aloft the imago clipeata of a 
deceased person, to the angel of the mosaic who raises the imago clipeata of the de- 
ceased and risen Christ was easy and natural, especially since the type of the angel in 
Christian art developed out of the pagan Victory appearing first in the fourth cen- 
tury.* The early Christians used pagan pictorial language just as naturally as they 
used pagan written language to express their ideas to the Greeks and Romans whose 
religion was inseparable from art. The circular shield was suited to the bust-por- 
trait, but was occasionally used for the full figure in Christian art. A fragmentary 
sarcophagus of the fifth century had at the center of one long side two angels in 
horizontal flying posture, who held a shield-portrait of the seated Christ.‘ On yet 
another * a garland with fillet attached takes the place of the shield, this, too, an- 
other symbol of victory, borrowed from Roman art.* Since the pagan shield was 
circular or oval, Christian art used both forms for the mandorla, the oval being the 
one preferred. The grave stele of Rhynthon of the fourth century B.c. illustrates the. 
oval type, with the interior surface painted.? The Bawit fresco of the Virgin holding 
a mandorla toward the spectator (fig. 8) * is a Christian reuse of the Victory holding 
a shield, so that one may see what is represented upon it. Another, but rare type of 
mandorla, which is pointed at the top and the bottom is derived from the circular 
shield. The same pointed shape is seen upon a Panathenaic amphora, where it is the 
result of the painter’s unsuccessful attempt to represent a circular shield in oblique 
view.* On another Panathenaic vase the wheels of a chariot take the same form for 
the same reason.'° 

Christian mosaics at Ravenna offer variations of the shield-portrait which corre- 
spond to those of pagan art.'! One in the archiepiscopal palace depicts four angels, 
holding above their heads a monogrammed clipeus,'? which should be compared with 


1 Orient oder Rom, pp. 14, 26; Grabar, L’Empereur dans l Art Byzantin, p. 11, n. 5. 

* Berchem et Clouzot, Mos. Chrét., p. 237, fig. 300; cf. fig. 134. ’ Poulsen, Christusbild, p. 81. 

4 Wilpert, Sarc. Crist. I, 1929, pl. XLITI, 4; cf. Testo, p. 54. 5 Tbid., p. 57, fig. 24. 

6 Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, III, p. 303, no. 687. 

7 Swindler, Ancient Painting, p. 200, fig. 466. 

® Clédat, Mem. de I’Inst. fran. de Arch. orient. du Caire 1904, pl. 98; Cook, Art Bulletin, 1923, pl. 
XIII, fig. 15. 

* Swindler, op. cit., fig. 347; cf. Daremberg et Saglio, Dict., s.v. clipeus, p. 1252, fig. 1644. 

10 B.S.A. xiii, pl. 5. 11 T wish to thank Miss Helen Woodruff for her helpful criticism of these pages. 

2 Berchem et Clouzot, Mos. Chrét., p. 117, fig. 134. 
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an imperial shield in the Hermitage.' On this is the figure of a warrior, whose shield 
has a large Christian monogram. This monogram is an abbreviation for the name of 
Christ and a substitute for the portrait of Christ. The monogram on the shield served 
exactly the same purpose as the initial lambda on shields of the Lacedaemonians. 
One bearer was a soldier of Christ, the other of the Spartans. To be grouped with 
these shields are those held by Abrasax on Gnostic gems, which are inscribed with 
the name of Iao.? The shield which Victories hold on the sarcophagus at Pisa previ- 
ously cited (fig. 1) bears the name of the deceased. In mosaics of the sixth century 
at Ravenna two angels hold a shield upon which is a cross.* The idea is that the cross 
is victorious. It is'a symbol, serving the same purpose as the monogram or the por- 
trait of Christ. 

Among other early Christian monuments which reconsecrate the motif of the 
Victory bearing a shield-portrait are the ampullae at Monza.‘ In their representa- 
tion of the ascension Christ is seated in a mandorla, which four angels hovering in 
air hold by the rim (fig. 9). The horizontal position, particularly of the lower pair, is 
that of the flying Victories on a Roman sarcophagus, who lift the shield-portrait of 
the deceased.’ In one example (fig. 9a) the lower angels turn their heads back, as do 
the Erotes on a Roman sarcophagus. The latter, however, do so because of the 
figures behind them, and thus contribute to the unity of the composition. This is a 
Greek principle, observable also in the Victories on the sarcophagus at Pisa (fig. 1). 
When a pair of figures bearing shield or tablet is the entire group they face the 
center.’ It is thus apparent that the angels who turn their heads back without any- 
thing to look at have been excerpted from a Roman composition of several figures. 
The mandorla of the ampullae is oval. An oval shield with a full-length figure of 
Athena appears on a Roman sarcophagus in a scene of Erotes making armor, but it 
is without mystic significance.*® ; 

The earliest and most remarkable mandorla in eastern art is in a miniature of the 
Rabula gospels, which are definitely dated to the year 586—7 (fig. 10).° A standing 
figure of the bearded Christ holds an open rotulus in his left hand. There is no scrip- 
tural warrant for this rotulus,!° which seems to be attested for the figure of Christ in 
art as early as the second century." It has been appropriated from the bearded 
figures of pagan sarcophagi, as was the type of the mandorla. It is stated by Cook ” 

1 Venturi, Storia i, p. 501, fig. 440; Grabar, op. cit., pl. X VII, 2. 

2 Cumont, Teztes et Monuments, IT, p. 451. 

3 Berchem et Clouzot, op. cit., pp. 150-151, figs. 190-191. 

4 Garucci, Storia vi, pls. 433, no. 10; 434, no. 2; 435, no. 1. 

5 Reinach, Rép. des Reliefs, III, 21, 1. 6 Ibid., 339, 1. 7 Ibid., 339, 3. 8 Ibid., 27. 

® For an analysis of this mandorla see W. Neuss, Das Buch Ezechiel, pp. 154 ff. 

10 Cf. Mark XVI, 19; Luke XXIV, 50-51; Acts of the Apostles, I, 2-11; Gospel of Nicodemus 16; Pistis 
Sophia, The First Document, G. Horner’s translation, p. 3. 

1 Tertullian writes that in his city there was exhibited a picture bearing the inscription Deus Chris- 
tianorum Onokoites (A pologeticus, XVI, 12). The figure had ass’s ears, wore a toga and carried a roll, 
liber. Such caricature would have been pointless unless there were representations in painting of Christ 
clad in a toga, and holding a rotulus. The date of such a serious picture must have antedated the conver- 
sion of Tertullian which occurred about 175. He says that he laughed at both the shape and the name 
onokoites. Glover’s translation (Loeb) “‘The God of the Christians ass-begotten”’ misses the insult. 


’Ovoxoirns is active exactly like dvdpoxoirns and dppevoxoirns. The insult is Greek. 
12 Art Bulletin 1923, p. 41. 
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that the Majestas Domini with throne and mandorla was inspired by the visions in 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel and Revelation. This is true only of the lower part of the 
Rabula ascension, where wings, wheels and the heads of man, lion, ox and eagle are 
combined to meet the requirements of the involved vision of Ezekiel. This hotch- 
potch has no classical tradition behind it as have the mandorla, the drapery of the 
Christ, his gesture and the rotulus in the upper part of the miniature. The text of the 
Rabula gospels is Syriac, but the miniatures were copied or adapted from Greek 
originals, along with the name Longinus inscribed in Greek in the scene of the cru- 
cifixion.! The resemblance of the mandorla to a shield is not confined to form but 
includes the color scheme as well, which is blue with a white border.? The shield of 
a warrior on a sarcophagus of 300 B.c. is likewise blue with a light border.* 

The history of the shield of glory was essentially continuous from classical to 
Christian art. At first, victory was commemorated by placing a shield on a tree or 
post on a battlefield, the shield being that of the vanquished. This commemoration 
was made definite by an inscription upon the shield. The addition of Nikes amplified 
the symbolism. From the commemoration of a victorious army to that of a single 
person as the representative of the victors was an easy step. His portrait appeared 
upon the significant shield. When the victor died, winged figures bore his shield- 
portrait, that is, the victor to the isles of the blest. This motif was available for the 
early Christian miniaturist who had been converted from paganism or had executed 
commissions for both pagans and Christians. As Greek temples were reconsecrated 
to Christian use, so was Greek art. 

G. W. ELpEeRKIN 
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1G. Biagi, Reproductions from Illuminated Manuscripts, pl. I and p. 7. 
2 Garucci, Storia iii, p. 62. 3 J.H.S. 1883, pl. 37. 


NOTES ON THE SIPHNIAN TREASURY FRIEZE 


No BETTER subject for a study of the relation of relief sculpture to vase-painting can 
be found than the frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi. It is dated slightly 
before 524 B.c.,? which is only a few years after the red-figured technique began to 
supplant black-figured.*? To what extent were the sculptors influenced by previously 
well-known designs? Did Athenian vase-painters, conscious of the new possibilities 
for the representation of movement that the red-figured technique offered, profit 
from the innovations introduced by the radical sculptors of the Siphnian Treasury? 
No thoroughgoing answer to these questions has yet been attempted. A beginning 
has been made by Poulsen,‘ Picard and de la Coste-Messeliére * and, especially, by 
Langlotz.* The purpose of this paper is to supplement, and, in a few cases, correct 
their observations. 

The subjects portrayed on the frieze are the following.’ South side: two scenes of 
abduction, preceded by a procession, probably the rape of the daughters of Leukip- 
pos by Castor and Polydeukes. West: Athene and her chariot, Aphrodite and her 
chariot, and space which may have been filled by Paris and Hera and her chariot, 
the scene probably being the Judgment of Paris. East: a Trojan War battle, not 
exactly corresponding to any described in literature, perhaps a “‘synthetic”’ scene, 
certainly including Nestor, Aineias and Menelaos. Also the gods seated in assembly, 
certainly including Ares, Artemis, Apollo, Zeus and Athena, and probably Demeter 
and Kore, and Leto or Aphrodite. The figure in the space in front of Zeus may have 
been Hebe or it may have been Thetis, come to plead for her son. North: Gigan- 
tomachy. Clearly recognizable because of their attributes are Hephaistos, Herakles, 
Kybele, Apollo, Artemis, Hera, Athena and Hermes. Other figures probably repre- 
sented Zeus, Ares and Poseidon. 

In extant paintings there are no scenes which exactly correspond, but there are 
several interesting similarities. The closest approach to the abduction scene occurs 
on a Chalcidian vase.* Views of horses like those on the west and south friezes occur 
often on the sarcophagi from Klazomenai and on black-figured vases.* The horses 
on the Klazomenai sarcophagi are especially similar to those of the west frieze in the 
structure of the bodies, the position of the slim, elegant legs, the crinkled incisions 
on the broad tails, and the carriage of the swelling chests, as the horses advance with 

1 The photographs of sculpture here reproduced are by Clarence Kennedy, with the exception of fig. 
8, which is by the author. For complete illustrations of the frieze see T. Homolle, Fouilles de Delphes, 
IV, 1, and C. Picard and P. de la Coste-Messeliére, Fouilles de De'phes, IV, 2. Fig. 2 is from E. Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, III, fig. 360 (hereafter cited as Pfuhl); fig. 5 from J. C. Hoppin, 
Handbook of Attic Red-Figured Vases, I, p. 303; and fig. 7 from Pfuhl, fig. 345. 

2 Her. III, 39, 57; Paus. X, 11, 2; Diod. I, 68, 6. 

3E. Langlotz, Zur Zeitbestimmung der strengrotfigurigen Vasenmalerei und der gleichzeitigen Plastik, 
p. 117. 4F. Poulsen, Delphi, pp. 111-142. 

5 Fouilles de Delphes, IV, 2, pp. 170 ff. ® Langlotz, op. cit., pp. 17-23. 

7 The interpretations by Picard and de la Coste-Messeliére (Fouilles, IV, 2, pp. 95-97, 109-111, 128- 
129 and 140-143) I accept as the most likely ones. 


8A. Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, pl. XXXV (hereafter, Rumpf). Cf. the r.-f. vase by Meidias, 
Furtwingler-Reichhold, pl. VIII. * Pfuhl, figs. 140, 204, 215, 217, 243, 256. 
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impetuous, proud-spirited stride. The tradition continues somewhat with Exekias ' 
and Timagora,? who use the same wavy incisions for manes and tails. And the lovely 
knight by Euphronios * rides a horse which might almost be a brother of those on 
the Siphnian frieze. On Klazomenai sarcophagi and black-figured vases the riders 
have attenuated torsos and long, slim legs like those on the south frieze.‘ 

Although the Judgment of Paris was a favorite subject with vase-painters, both of 
black-figured and red-figured vases, none of them represents a scene similar to that 
on the west frieze, in which the award has apparently been made and the goddesses 
prepare to depart. Usually Hermes leads the 
three goddesses on a walk toward Paris,® or 
they are grouped together for the judgment.*® 
If we are correct in assuming that Paris was 
included, seated by a palm tree, this part of 
the scene corresponds to one on a vase by 
the Brygos Painter.’ But in the frieze there 
are parallels to paintings in the details. The 
winged Athena, or some other winged per- 
son, appears on several sarcophagi and 
black-figured (especially Chalcidian) vases; * 
and the horses with sickle-shaped wings 
sometimes occur.? 

Vase scenes of battles from the Trojan 
War '° and the Gigantomachy " are very 
frequent, especially on late black-figured 
vases, where they are composed in the same 
crowded’ and involved way as the Giganto- 
machy on the north frieze, and the gods 
similarly brandish long spears and the giants 
rocks. The compositions, like those of the 
frieze, usually split up into several triangles, 
with warriors striding two abreast and spears and shields held at various angles. In 
the red-figured vases by Pamphaios, Euphronios, the Kleophrades Painter, the 
Tyszkiewicz Painter, the Brygos Painter and Douris, warriors in combat are no 

1 Pfuhl, figs. 228, 230. 2 Pfuhl, fig. 243. ’ Pfuhl, fig. 391. 

4 Pfuhl, figs. 141, 176; Rumpf, pls. XXXII, CCVI; BCH. xxxvii, 1913, pl. XV. 

5 FR. pl. XXI; JHS. vii, 1886, pp. 198, 202, 203, pl. LXX; Hoppin, RFV. I, p. 116; II, p. 43. 

‘ FR. pl. XXX; JHS. vii, 1886, p. 204. t Hoppin, RFV. I, p. 116. 

8 BCH. xxxvii, 1913, pls. X, XI; Pfuhl, fig. 140; M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 220; Rumpf, 
pls. XIV, LVI, LVII, ete.; CV A., U.S.A., 4, pl. XVII. See also a sickle-winged goddess on an Attic 


black-figured vase, CVA., Great Britain, 4, pl. 36, 1, c. H. Lechat discusses this subject in REA. 
xi, 1909, pp. 129-133. 

® BCH. xxxvii, 1913, pl. X; Rumpf, pl. CXLI; Pfuhl, figs. 108, 249. When red-figured horses are 
winged the shape is different (Hoppin, RFV. II, p. 285). 

10 Typical examples are: B.-F., Pfuhl, figs. 163, 177; Reinach, Rép., i, 104, 306; ii, 95, 97, 36. R.-F., 
Beazley, Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums, figs. 34, 35; Hoppin, RFV. I, 245. 

1 Typical examples: B.-F., Hoppin, Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases, pp. 115, 160, 175; 
Reinach, op. cit., i, 162. R.-F., Louvre Album, ii, pl. 96; Reinach, op. cit., i, 90, 256, 507; Hoppin, RFV. I, 
p. 50; FR. 96, 97. 
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longer crowded, but are neatly arranged in small groups with plenty of free 
space.! 

Views of the gods seated in council, as on the east frieze, are rare. The most notable 
are those by Klitias, Nikosthenes and Oltos.*? Of these, the one most like the frieze, 
both in the position of the figures and the treatment of drapery, is by Oltos (figs. 
2, 

The horses of the east frieze are of a different type from those of the south and 
west friezes, being leaner like those of Exekias and Epiktetos.* Instead of being set 
in profile or full-face, as on most of the black-figured vases ‘ and some red-figured 
ones,’ they are arranged with a three- 
quarters turn (fig. 3), so that the out- 
side horse is in profile and the others 
swing around toward the spectator. 
This is, however, not unknown in late 
black-figured vases.*® 

So far we have seen how similar the 
frieze is in motifs and detail to late 
black-figured and very early red-figured 
vases. But in certain details no parallels 
can be found in vase-paintings as early 
as the date of the Treasury. They sug- 
gest that later Athenian vase-painters 
may have been influenced by inven- 
tions made by these sculptors. 

This is to a certain extent true of the 
treatment of drapery. Whereas the in- 
cised drapery of the west and south 
friezes corresponds to black-figured 
work, the most advanced technique, 
that of the east and north friezes, is 
closest to the drapery of the Andokides 
Painter. Langlotz has pointed out 7 the 
similarity of the treatment of folds on 

the “ Dionysos” (more likely a giant) on 

the north frieze to drapery by the 

Andokides Painter. An even closer parallel is found in comparing the folds of 
Artemis’ chiton on the east frieze, which are looser and not so metallic, with a 
similar treatment by the Andokides Painter on amphorae in Munich and Boston.* 
Attempts in drawing to represent such three-dimensional folds as those in Athena’s 
himation (fig. 4) are not met with until the vases of Kleophrades (fig. 5).° The 

1 Pfuhl, pp. 350, 371, 391, 451, 419; Beazley, figs. 34, 35. 

2 P. Ducati, Storia della Ceramica Greca, figs. 179, 199, 200; Pfuhl, fig. 360. 

’ Pfuhl, fig. 230; Hoppin, RFV. I, p. 315; Swindler, op. cit., fig. 292. 

4 Profile: Pfuhl, figs. 179, 230; Hoppin, BFV. pp. 101, 115, 122, 131, 153, 155, 157, 305, 327. Full-face: 


Pfuhl, fig. 291; Hoppin, pp. 51, 213, 309. ’ Hoppin, RFV. II, pp. 249, 251. 
6 Pfuhl, figs. 245, 280. 7 P. 20, figs. 2,3.  * Pfuhl, figs. 315,316. ° Pelike in Berlin, no. 2170. 
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crinkly chiton pattern, seen often in the frieze and first popular with the Nikosthenes 
Painter,' soon became very much used by Skythes, Euphronios, Euthymides and 
the Kleophrades Painter.* 

The later parallels are especially apparent. in the case of figures in action on the 
north frieze. In striding figures, previous vase-painters had presented them so that 
their legs made an equal-angled triangle. But the figure of Menelaos on the north 
frieze is composed so that the effect of forward movement is stronger, by thrusting 
the back leg from the body at a much greater angle. This device appears in vases of 
the Andokides Painter * and becomes increasingly popular among later red-figured 
painters, e.g., Epiktetos, Euphronios and Douris.‘ 

Even more radical was the treatment of kneeling figures on the frieze. In black- 
figured vases these are invariably a combination of profiles and frontal views in the 
same figure, usually the legs and head being in profile and the torso frontal. The 
sculptors made various experiments: in one case (Fouzlles, IV, 1, pl. XIV) one leg is 
in profile, the other emerges in three-quarters position toward the spectator; in 
another (Fouilles, IV, 1, pl. XV, 3) a back view is attempted, with the right leg 
kept in profile and the left seen in full back view. Such adventures in position were 
tried increasingly by later vase-painters; a combination of profile and three-quarters 
view by Epiktetos,* Psiax (the “Menon Painter’’),? Euthymides,* the Copenhagen 
Painter * and Douris; '° and of profile and full-view, front or back, by Phintias," 
Euthymides,” Euphronios,'* the Eucharides Painter,‘ the Brygos Painter,'® and, es- 
pecially, the Kleophrades Painter." A position quite similar to that in plate Fouzlles, 
l. c., XV, 3 occurs on kylikes by Epiktetos '’ and the Panaitios Master.'* 

Most radical of all are the positions of fallen figures on the north and east friezes. 
Whereas the black-figured vases always show both legs either in profile or frontal 
position,'® the sculptors tried three new positions: the entire body facing front’ 
(Fouilles, IV, 1, pl. XIV); one leg in profile, the other swung out diagonally toward 
the front (Fouzlles, IV, 1, pl. XIII); and one in leg profile, the other full front (Fouzlles, 
IV, 1, pl. XII). This last is shown in fig. 6. These positions also occur often in later 

yase paintings.?° An example quite similar to that in pl. XII occurs on a kylix in the 

British Museum, where the legs of Memnon were represented in this fashion by the 
“Sleep and Death Painter” (fig. 7). The position of the arm crooked behind the 
head (Fouzlles, IV, 1, pl. XIV) is seen on this same vase, also on one by Oltos.*! 

We may conclude, I think, that the sculptors of the south and west friezes found 
their designs largely in earlier vase-paintings, but that their more radical co-workers 

1 Pfuhl, fig. 320. 2 Pfuhl, figs. 333, 364, 368, 369, 373, 401, 402, 405. 

’ Hoppin, RFV. I, pp. 33, 41. 4 Tb., 314, 391, 245. 

5D. M. Robinson and C. G. Harcum, Catalogue of Greek Vases in Toronto, pl. XLVIII; E. Buschor, 
Greek Vase Painting, fig. 71; Pfuhl, fig. 232. 6 Pfuhl, fig. 323; Beazley, op. cit., fig. 9. 

7H. R. W. Smith, New Aspects of the Menon Painter, fig. A. 

8 Hoppin, Euthymides and His Fellows, pl. V. ® Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, pl. XII, 2. 

10 Hoppin, RFV. I, pp. 229, 233, 275. 1 Hoppin, Euthymides, pls. XX VI, XXXI, XXXII. 

12 Jb., pls. II, I, TX. 13 Pfuhl, fig. 395. 14 Pfuhl, fig. 389. 6 FR. pl. 84. 

6 Hoppin, Euthymides, pls. XX XVIII, XLI, XLIV. 17 Smith, op. cit., fig. 1. 

18 Swindler, op. cit., fig. 300. 

19 Pfuhl, figs. 163, 226, 242; Hoppin, BFV. p. 115; FR. 41; Swindler, fig. 204. 

20 Pfuhl, figs. 391, 392, 466; FR. 84; Hoppin, Euthymides, pl. XLIV. * Hoppin, RFV. II, p. 249. 
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made innovations that may have influenced Attic vase-painters who visited Delphi 
after the Treasury was built and must have been deeply stirred by such innovations 
in the expression of movement. The results of this stimulation appeared in Athenian 
vases during the following years, not only in the early vases of the Andokides Painter 
and Oltos, as Langlotz has pointed out,' but even more markedly in work by Epik- 
tetos, Nikosthenes, Euthymides and others, from 520 B.c., to the end of the century. 

A final word may be said regarding the aesthetic value of the two types of relief 
sculpture represented on the Treasury. The general judgment of archaeologists and 
critics has been that the north and east friezes represent a distinct artistic advance 
over those of the south and west. Poulsen ? calls the north frieze the “finest . . . 
part of the sculptures of the building”’; according to Post * “the north and east por- 
tions of the frieze present elements of extreme beauty’’; Picard and de la Coste- 
Messeliére, although admitting that the west and south designs have great decor- 
ative merit and that the two-dimensional technique is the result of parti-pris rather 
than incapacity, term it a more rapid and easier method and deplore its hard, dry 
character, and lack of plastic quality in comparison with the north and east friezes.* 

It is time that a defense was made of the superior aesthetic achievement of the 
sculptors of the south and west friezes. We may admit that the other sculptors, more 
venturesome in facing new problems of three-dimensional movement, were pioneers 
in developing a new kind of decorative sculpture, presenting bodies in the round 
engaged in vigorous and complex activity. We may acknowledge their technical 
daring and at the same time recognize both the faults in their execution and the 
dangers in this conception of decorative sculpture. Such highly-built relief requires 
exceptionally good spacing and clearly developed rhythm to make it structurally 
effective. Both of these the north frieze conspicuously lacks. The forms are crowded 
into a great variety of groupings in various depths that fail to compose well; they’ 
call attention to individual emerging and receding parts in such an insistent way that 
the eye is kept from making a pleasant journey along the side of the building. The 
east frieze is better spaced and divided into two well-marked groups, but each of 
these is centripetally composed, so that the total side has no continuous lateral 
rhythm. Some of the drapery, also, although it is an interesting development in 
modeling (Fig. 4), is ineffective from the standpoint of decorative function. 

The two-dimensional, lateral friezes of the south and west walls, on the contrary, 
are superbly arranged so as to present the sort of relief that decorative sculpture 
should provide: a continuously moving and fluent pattern which leads along the 
side of the structure. The uniform background and fixed planes guarantee clarity. 
Recurrent diagonals of the horses’ legs and tails are softened by the curves of the 
chests, manes and haunches, all of which beat a sharp forward measure. The linear 
drapery echoes the same refrain. This fundamental rhythm having been established, 
the sculptors then created within the forms a wealth of subtle modeling that saves 
them from being excessively dry and cold. And although it is largely true, as Post 
has remarked,’ that the bodies do not lean outward from the background to give 

1 Also Picard and de la Coste-Messeliére, Fouilles, 1V, 2, p. 170. 2 Delphi, p. 131. 


>C. R. Post, The Development of Motion in Archaic Greek Sculpture, p. 127. 
‘ Fouilles, IV, 2, pp. 112, 144, 145. 5 Op. cit., p. 142. 
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that exhilarating sense of the third dimension that may add such vitality to decor- 
ative sculpture, even this observation must be qualified. The relief of the horses of the 
south frieze is higher at the front and gently diminishes toward the rear; the tails 
retreat obliquely toward the background (Fig. 8). The result is to give these horses a 
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definite, though subdued, suggestion of emerging diagonally from the background as 
well as marching proudly across the field. This is another indication of the masterly 
way in which the sculptors of the south and west friezes, conservative in their general 
scheme (the decorative superiority of which they recognized), invested their designs 
with vitality. 

Wa TER R. AGARD 
University or WISCONSIN 
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NEW TEXTS FROM THE CHANCERY OF PHILIP V OF 
MACEDONIA AND THE PROBLEM OF THE “DIAGRAMMA” 


THE publications of the last few years have exactly doubled the number of substan- 
tial texts preserved from the chancery of the best known and most active of the 
Antigonid kings of Macedonia, and have raised the total number of inscriptions 
ascribed to his authorship to fourteen.' In view of the activity now being shown by 
Greek archaeologists in the exploration of Macedonia and the pending publication 
of the long-needed Macedonian volume of the Berlin Inscriptiones Graecae by 
Charles F. Edson Jr. of Harvard University, it would be premature to discuss this 
body of texts or the other output of the Macedonian chanceries in any extended way, 
but the importance of the new discoveries justifies a preliminary discussion of certain 
of their problems.’ 

Most important of these texts, without question, is the copy of Philip’s Army 
Regulations, an extensive code once inscribed in columns on the wall of a building 
at Amphipolis. Two considerable fragments * were discovered in the course of dredg- 
ing operations in the bed of the river Strymon, where they had formed part of a dam 
constructed out of ancient building materials. The editor of the fragment first found, 
P. Roussel, thought of the document as a local code applying only to the city garri- 
son, but it was soon clear that the code governed Philip’s military establishment in 
general.‘ The preserved sections, the character of which can be determined, concern 
guard-mount and the inspection of guards, encampment,®> booty and prisoners, 


1 A list of the earlier known letters of Philip is given by Ch. I. Makaronas, ’ E¢. 1936, p. 119, n. 7. 
Four are complete: two to Larisa (SIG. 543; 219 and 214 B.c.), and one each to Abae (SIG. 552; , 
208 B.c.) and to Nisyra (SIG. 572; 201 B.c.). Of the others listed, the fragment from Paros (JG. xii, 
5, 1, 125) yields little certain, but may well be a letter of Philip. The fragment published by Maka- 
ronas, l.c. (cf. fig. 2, p. 121), of which only the left hand end is preserved, seems a little short for a letter. 
It consisted, apparently, of only three lines and the beginning of a fourth, and looks rather like a 
building inscription. The two texts from Gonnoi (’E¢. 1913, pp. 43-47, nos. 173-174) do not look 
to me like letters of Philip, though they apparently include a letter of an official, Petraeus, and per- 
haps others. The last item listed by Makaronas, G. Oikonomos, ’Emypadai ris Maxedovias, I cannot 
identify. To this list there may be added, for the sake of completeness, the certain but practically 
non-existent letter to Magnesia, Kern, Inschr. von Magnesia, no. 24. 

2 This is the more incumbent because Mr. Edson had the great kindness to send me from Greece, 
unsolicited, squeezes of the three texts I reprint below. I am glad to express to him here also my sincere 
thanks. These three texts I studied in an epigraphical seminar in 1936-37, and I am indebted to my 
students, Miss Martha N. Harmon, Mr. LeRoy A. Campbell, and Mr. Stanley Wilcox, for many ideas 
and suggestions, most of which are hereinafter incorporated without special mention. 

3 P. Roussel, RA. 6th Ser., iii, 1934, pp. 39-47 (cf. G. de Sanctis, Riv. di Fil. lxii, 1934, pp. 515-521); 
M. Feyel, RA. 6th Ser., vi, 1935, pp. 29-68. 

4 Recognized by de Sanctis, l.c. Cf. Feyel, op. cit., pp. 64 f. 

5 This is the section entitled repi creyvoroias (Roussel, op. cit., p. 40, col. II, 1. 4). According to the 
argument of M. Ségre, Riv. di Fil. xiii, 1935, pp. 222-225, the word should mean “‘winter quarters,” 
but there are difficulties in the way of his theory. It is especially hard to interpret Friinkel, Inschr. 
von Pergamon, no. 158 (no. 51 in my Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period, 1934), in this sense. 
There the soldiers unrw éoreyvorornuévor have a smaller allotment than the éoreyvorornuévo: either in the 
city or the country. To explain this group as those “‘who have not yet spent a winter in camp” seems 
singular. Would recruits have been defined as those who had not yet passed through the rigors and 
hardships of a winter in the gay city of Pergamum or one of its forts? If this was the most arduous and 
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watchwords, and the duty of soldiers and officers to maintain their personal equip- 
ment in good order. Many points have been clarified by the editors. Much remains 
to be done, especially with the fragmentary sections. In particular, it will be impor- 
tant for specialists in military history to compare Philip’s regulations with con- 
temporary Roman practice.' This may well show, as de Sanctis has suggested, that 
the code is to be dated at the end of Philip’s reign, when he had become impressed 
with the necessity of combating his western opponent with her own technique, and 
when, anticipating Antiochus IV of Syria, he was trying to establish in his own 
kingdom institutions and methods used effectively by Rome. 

Of the other three new texts, one is dated at the close of Philip’s reign.* This is the 
inscription found in 1931 northwest of Kozane near the Beroea road, and published 
by the epimeletes of the museum of Thessalonica, Ch. I. Makaronas. The stone is a 
fragment of a stele of white marble, incomplete below and damaged elsewhere, with 
a round hole 0.05 m. in diameter in the center. The dimensions are: maximum height 
0.38 m., maximum width 0.42 m., thickness 0.05—0.10 m. The letters are 0.015 m. 
in line 1, 0.01 below (approximate).* 

ca. December, 181 B.c. 


xai-] 

[plev. rod wor trav] 

[rlepi Nixavopa rerpapxnv exrérouda [aor 70] 

avriypapov. guvxwp® obv airois tiv Koppayou" [rou] 
5 Tepbdixxov rav éy petoixwy xwpav [hv] 

Awow Tas Ovaias ely pri, Kai 

Thy [avaypay]as éxbes pd 

émuataciov. vacat ["Erouls B’ xai Ad’dvaiov [.]. 

pos Tod Pirwrou Kai Oeokevou 

t[o]d KXecrivov (?) xai Bidou rod 

[xa]vopos Aoxayou Kai r&v év tpwrodoxi- 


[ac orplarevopévwy 


distinctive part of soldiering for the Attalids, the campaigns must have been happy and carefree sum- 
mer outings, an unlikely situation in view of what we know of the Gauls and of Prusias. 


1 Cf. p. 249, n. 1. Something may be made, perhaps, of a comparison of Philip’s camp plan with 
the camps of Scipio at Numantia (A. Schulten, Numantia, III, 1927: ‘‘Die Lager des Scipio’’; id., 
Geschichte von Numantia, 1933, pp. 107--124). Polybius remarks (VI, 42) that this was a weak point 
in Greek military procedure, as my colleague Mr. R. O. Fink reminds me, which Philip may have been 
attempting to correct. 

2 Makaronas, op. cit., pp. 117-127, and fig. 1, p. 117. 

3 Dimensions of the editor. 

‘ Read from the squeeze. The two rho’s look rather like upsilon, but the KO is reasonably clear, 
and I think the reading is unavoidable. 

5 paciv is required by the sense, and a trace of the phi shows on the squeeze. The idiom is common. 
Cf. the letter of Aristodicides, OGIS. 221, |. 51= Royal Correspondence, no. 12, |. 2, and the citations, 
Savigny-Zeitschrift, Rim. Abt., lvi, 1936, pp. 108 f. 

5a For éws av introducing a final clause, “‘in order that,” cf. H. Ljungvik, Beitrdge zur Syntax der 
spatgriechischen Volkssprache, 1932, pp. 43-46. 
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15 [pov xai ’Avriyovou rov ’A- 
[AeEav]5pou kai Nixavopos rod ’Ap uev- 

]uaxou rod Kparetou xai 

[- ca. 9 - - tov] ’Avteyovou xai ’Avti- 


L. 4. After airois, Makaronas: . . . ILOIATOT [rov. Li. 5-6. Mak.: 
elvar. L. 9. “Er(ous), Mak. Mak. indicates no lacuna at the end, and does not indicate 
the paragraphus. L. 12. Mak. reads K\erivov, but the first letter looks as if it had a 
horizontal hasta at the top (so E, Z, TT, ete.). L. 14. Eixerév, Mak., but Etceoray in 
the commentary (pp. 126 f.). ’AXefav-, Mak. LI. 16-17. Jaxov, Mak. Possibly ’Apyuer- 
kai Avor]paxov. 

The text consists of a letter from the king to an official, Archippus, forwarding the 
copy of a petition upon which the king had acted favorably. Grants of land by the 
Hellenistic kings to petitioners of various sorts are, of course, common and familiar,' 
but the procedure in the present case is interesting, and less commonplace than is 
implied by the editor.* It is true that such grants are regularly made by means of a 
letter to an official; the petitioner received as evidence of his award a note to the 
functionary who must put it into effect. This is what he preserved and on occasion 
published.* Only in Egypt, however, do we find the written application of the peti- 
tioner published together -with his answer, and where this occurs, the answer has 
regularly the brief form of a subscription.‘ Only exceptionally, as in the inscription 
from Philae, OGIS. 137-139, is the procedure similar to that in the present case, but 
there also are differences. The priests of Isis not only presented to the king and 
queens (Ptolemy Euergetes II and the two Cleopatras, the “sister’’ and the “ wife”’) 
an évreviis, not a bxournua (in this usage differences would be expected in the different 


kingdoms),® but were answered by a letter addressed to themselves also, in addition * 
to the letter to the nome governor.* All three documents, then, the priests inscribed 
as evidence of their success, as I suppose in the present case the stele was erected by 
the petitioners. I should differ from the editor in interpreting the words in line 8, 
[avaypay]as as referring merely to the publication on a or notice-board.? 
Only in exceptional circumstances, we may be sure, would the government undertake 


1 First pointed out by M. Rostovtzeff, Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates, 1910, pp. 248- 
250; cf. most recently Royal Correspondence, pp. 96 f. 

2 Op. cit., p. 122. 3 Cf. Royal Correspondence, pp. xxxix f. 

‘Cf. particularly the asylia grants, F. Preisigke, F. Bilabel, Sammelbuch, nos. 6154-6156 (69-57 
B.c.), and the general statement of U. Wilcken, Grundziige der Papyruskunde, 1912, p. 6. Cf. also the 
similar treatment of legal wzeites by officials (P. Collomp, Recherches sur la Chancellerie et la 
Diplomatique des Lagides, 1926, pp. 169-176; O. Guéraud, Enteuxeis, 1931, p. XX XVII). 

Although the Egyptian hypomnemata are headed ordinarily merely: deive rapa Tod deivos, the 
word dzéyuvqua occurs also occasionally (cf. P. Cairo Zenon, 48, 172, 307, etc.). Makaronas suggests 
very reasonably that the hypomnema was here included in the publication because it contained the full 
description of the land, which Philip’s letter does not repeat. But often, of course, in such grants, 
the land is defined only by reference to official records (xara rods rpovrapxovras repopropobs, OGIS. 262 = 
Royal Correspondence, no. 70, 1. 8). 

6 This letter merely gave them permission to publish the three texts. For this and the other trans- 
actions of the same sort cf. Collomp, op. cit., pp. 176-192. 

7 Cf. the examples cited, SIG. IV, Indices, p. 318, s.v. é&ri@nu, and, in general, A. Wilhelm, Beitrdge 
zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde, 1909, pp. 229-299. 
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the expense of publication on stone.! Whether the petitioners had appeared person- 
ally before the king, or not, is hard to determine certainly. The language of the letter 
does not require it, for z[apa in line 2 can go as well with irourqjyaros as with dodévros, 
and the ¢acw of line 6 can refer to the written statement, while not all petitioners 
‘to the name of the king”’ in the Hellenistic monarchies received a royal audience. 
In the small and intensely military state of Macedonia, however, I should think it 
strange if a delegation of soldiers had to deal with the king through an intermediary. 

Archippus, to whom the reply is addressed, was to publish it “before the epista- 
ston.” As the editor correctly infers, Archippus was, then, himself presumably an 
epistates, a royal “‘overseer”’ or resident stationed in a city to safeguard the king’s 
interests.* It is unknown to what extent Macedonia was organized in districts cor- 
responding to the Seleucid satrapies and the Egyptian nomes,* but we may be sure 
that, if an epistates was addressed, it was because the land in question lay within 
the city’s jurisdiction. This city can only have been the unknown Greia,* to one of 
whose metics the land had formerly belonged. Whatever had been the status of 
Corragus, son of Perdiccas (if his name is thus correctly read), whether military or 
civil, he had evidently been a pensioner of the king, a humbler counterpart to the 
Aristolochus who was established in Seleucia in Pieria by Seleucus IV, provided 
with a residence and a source of income by a grateful sovereign.* That he became a 
metic and not a citizen is explained by the fact that for him, a Maxeday, to have be- 
come a I'pyeis would have been a loss rather than a gain. Probably the fifty plethra 
of xapa ydH,’ agricultural land, had been given to him é& rarpukois, like the grants made 
to Perdiccas, son of Coenus by Cassander.* Subsequently these had reverted to the 
crown, for reasons which do not appear, and had caught the attentive eye of this 
military group. 

The group is referred to'in two ways, as “‘those with Nicander the tetrarch,” and 
as “‘the soldiers in the zpwrodoxia.” It is a pity that the number of these soldiers 
cannot be determined, because of the loss of the lower part of the stone; six are 
named in what remains. This is enough, however, to show that the term rpwrodoxia 
is used in a different sense from that given to it by the Greek military writers. As 
Makaronas shows,’ they use the term to mean the four front-rank men of the forma- 
tion called cv\\oxicuds, When the four \oxo. under the command of the tetrarch formed 
side by side in column, with the doxayoi in front. But here we have at least six in the 

1 The general principle was, of course, that publication on stone was undertaken by the party inter- 
ested in publicizing the event, as for example the city of Ilium in the case of Aristodicides (p. 246 n. 5.). 
It was a mark of special distinction, that in the case of the former queen Laodice, the crown was to set 
up the five stelae recording the grant (OGIS. 225 = Royal Correspondence, no. 18). 

2 Cf. especially the Egyptian é&rettas, Guéraud, op. cit., p. XX XI. 

* Cf. M. Holleaux, BCH. lvii, 1933, pp. 25-31, and further Makaronas, op. cit., p. 123, nn. 7-8; 
S. Pelekides, riv Mod rela riv Kowwwria apxaias Oecoadovixns (Ilapaprnua of the ’ 
*Exernpis of the didocodixy Zxod7, ii, 1934), pp. 16 f.; A. R. Bellinger, C. B. Welles, Yale Classical 
Studies v, 1935, pp. 128 f. 4 Cf. F. Geyer, RE. xiv, 1928, p. 770, s.v. Makedonia. 

5 Makaronas (p. 122) merely comments: ‘‘The word occurs here for the first time.” 

6 Royal Correspondence, no. 45; Holleaux, BCH. lvii, 1933, pp. 6-67. 

7 Makaronas, op. cit., p. 122, would take yxAnv as contrasted, not with bwin, but with épyaonpor, but 
this is unconvincing. The land was obviously intended to yield an income. 


8 SIG. 332. For the term & razpixois, cf. Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, pp. 251 f. 
9 Op. cit., p. 126, and notes 4-7. 
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mpwrodoxia, and the dAoxayés named in addition. In any case, the expression rév év rit 
mpwrodoxila: orplarevouéevwy suggests a military unit, not a mere position in formation. 
We must suppose that the term is used in the sense of 6 rp&ros \oxos, the first lochos 
or squad of the platoon commanded by the tetrarch (lieutenant), with a war- 
strength component of fifteen men plus lochagos (sergeant) .! There is nothing strange 
in such a military unit forming a group for common religious activities, all or part of 
which are here designated as “‘the sacrifices in the month Apellaeus.” These Maka- 
ronas is unable to identify in the known religious calendar. In view of the nature of 
the group performing them, I should be inclined to see a connection with the king 
or the royal family. As Philip’s birthday is unknown, it is possible to think of a cele- 
bration of that event, though that is, of course, only one possibility. As the royal 
letter was not written until Audnaeus, approximately December 181 B.c., the sol- 
diers can have enjoyed the income only once before Philip’s death. 

Seven years earlier is the text from Thessalonica published by S. Pelekides,* and 
better preserved, being complete except for a groove cut in the stone affecting the 
first letters of the last eleven lines. The stele is of marble, 0.73 m. high, and tapering 
in width from 0.30 m. at the base to 0.27 m. at the top. The letters are 0.013 m. high 
in line 1, 0.01 m. high in lines 2-9 and the first word of line 10, and 0.008 m. below.‘ 

ca. June, 187 B.c. 


Ilapa ’Avépovixov. To dra- 
6 aréo Tadka 
buds, por Tod Ba- 
gidéws, Tepi TOD Lapamdos 
Xenuatwr, éydore avaypayar. 

els oTnAnv Aivny Kai avabeiv <a> 
év Tau lepan, of 

Tpos TOTO ws Kpiver yive- 
“Er(ous) é xai X’, Aauoiou 
Acaypapupa 6 COnxev Bacrreds 
Xpnuatwv 
under kara b- 


15 patwv ypaditw 


1 Cf. Roussel, RA. 6th Ser., IIT, 1934, p. 43; Makaronas, op. cit., p. 126. The only strange element 
in this group is the iracriorns, a soldier of the Guard (Roussel, op. cit., p. 45; Feyel, op. cit., pp. 63 f.; 
Makaronas, op. cit., p. 126). His appearance between the tetrarch and the lochagos shows his status. 
He must have been attached either to the tetrarchy or to the lochos, presumably to the former as a 
principalis of some sort. The interpretation of this I leave to the specialists in military history; I have 
found no Macedonian parallels. One is inevitably reminded, however, of the speculatores under the 
Roman Empire, at once guard troops, military police, and a component of the headquarters of line 
units (F. Lammert, RE. 6A, pp. 1584-1586, s.v.). 

2 In other parts of the Hellenistic world one would think of the royal cult, but I can find no evidence 
of the worship even of Philip V in Macedonia, although he, like the other Antigonids, was worshipped 
regularly elsewhere (cf. especially C. F. Edson Jr., Harvard Theological Review xxvi, 1933, pp. 324 f.). 

3’ Awd rteia, pp. 5-23. ‘ Dimensions of the editor. 
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NON TL T@V aTnyopevpevwy, Evoxos 
[éor]w rots pwpas | Kai 
[7d Tav brapxov- 
20 [rwv] abrod eis 76 iepov 
dpoiws dé 
e ‘ n 
[of @n|cavpoi Tod 
[avev] tov Kai T&v dika- 
[orav] ra &x TovTwY 
25 adoyws adda 
[wera t]ns roUTwY yvwpns, et 5€ uN, 
[6 rounloas Evoxos 


[rots alirots 


L]. 8-9, Pelekides: yijveo@ar. L.10. @nxe, Pel. L.18. xwpas, Pel. L.20. alirod, Pel. 
LI. 21-22. un|[5é, Pel., but there seems hardly room for more than four letters in the 
lacuna. @nc]avpoi, Pel. 

Like the preceding, this text consists of a covering note and an enclosure, but both 
are of a markedly different type from that document. The enclosure is described in 
the heading added by Andronicus as the “‘diagramma which King Philip estab- 
lished.” The former has the form of a “hypomnema,” without the name of the 
addressee, a type which occurs in Egypt for administrative communication of an 
informal and familiar sort.‘ As Andronicus refers to his correspondents in the plural 
(spas, éydore), and as the royal diagramma mentions action within the framework of a 
city constitution, the addressee must have been a civic community or its executive 
magistrates, presumably the city of Thessalonica.’ A body of religious officials, as 
the ieporowi, of whom Pelekides thought,* is excluded by the general expression in 
lines 15-16: ypadétrw epi roitwv Whdioua unbeis. This conclusion carries with it 
another. If Andronicus was in such close relations with the city that he could ad- 
dress it through an informal “‘hypomnema,” he cannot have been some personage at 
the royal court at Pella, a dioecetes or some other; 7 he must have been the epistates 
in the city. Thus we have here again the familiar channel of communication of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms, from the king to the next lower administrative post in the 
desired direction. Any instructions issued from the court would certainly have gone 


1 The phi is clear both in the squeeze and in the photograph published by the editor, pl. 2; this was 
first observed by Mr. Campbell (above, p. 245). The correction removes the difficulties experienced by 
the editor in explaining the rns xcpas. 

2 The editor’s statement on the é:xacral is excellent. They were undoubtedly crown appointees, as 
their connection with the epistates shows. Cf. now the Baowdxol diuxacrai at Dura (Savigny-Zeitschrift 
Ivi, 1936, pp. 106-108; M. Rostovtzeff, A. R. Bellinger, C. Hopkins, C. B. Welles, Dura Report vi, 
1936, p. 424). 3 Pelekides, op. cit., p. 11, n. 2. 

4 Cf., e.g., P. Cairo Zenon, 188, dréuvnua rapa "Oreappwtov, and the comment of the editors on P. 
Teb., 703, p. 68. 

5 Cf. the heading of the letters of Philip to Larisa (SIG. 543), Baowdeds bikurros Aapicalwy rots rayois 
kai Tie xalpev. 6 Op. cit., p. 13. 

7 This assumption led Pelekides to some rather far-reaching conclusions, concerning Philip’s absence 
from Pella, for example (p. 10). The changed interpretation leaves as an open question the identifica- 
tion of this Andronicus with Perseus’ later somatophylax (Pelekides, l.c.). 
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in the name of the king, no matter what state official had handled the matter.' That 
the city was addressed through the epistates, rather than directly, must be explained 
by the fact that the royal instructions were conveyed through a diagramma, rather 
than through a letter.’ 

The editor would see in the transaction evidence for Philip’s activity in building 
up the resources of his kingdom after the disastrous outcome of the wars immedi- 
ately preceding. I should rather suppose the matter to have been of a more re- 
stricted character. Whether the royal enactment was drawn up as a special measure 
for the Serapeum of Thessalonica or had reference to the Serapea throughout 
Macedonia in general is a question which can hardly be answered dogmatically, 
although the character of the diagrammata suggests the latter.’ Its object in either 
case was to withdraw the funds accumulated through the gifts of the pious in this 
or other temples of the god from the control of the city or cities concerned, and to 
place them under the control of crown agents, the epistatai and the judges. It is, of 
course, possible to interpret the king’s motive as the desire to lay his hands upon all 
possible sources of revenue, though this would have been neither a subtle nor a 
tactful way of going about it. It is equally possible, and more reasonable, to suppose 
that Thessalonica and perhaps other cities, impoverished by the wars just past, 
were employing the funds of Serapis for their own uses, appropriating them directly 
(aadXarpiwors) or borrowing against the security of the contents of the unopened 
“treasuries ”’ or of the votive offerings.‘ In view of Philip’s known interest in the cult, 
it is not surprising that he should have listened favorably to the complaints of the 
priests, just as his father Demetrius had intervened to protect the funds of Herakles 
sixty years before.® 


The last of the new texts * is preserved on a handsome stele of gray marble, topped. 
with gable and acroteria, 1.50 m. in height over all, and tapering in width from 0.49 
m. at the bottom to 0.435 m. at the top. The thickness in 0.10 m., the letters 0.012- 
0.014 m. high.? The style of engraving is clearly that of about 200 B.c., though 
whether a few years later or earlier it is impossible to say.* The document is un- 
fortunately not dated. 


1 This follows from the absolute character of the kingship in the Macedonian kingdoms. The responsi- 
bility for such acts was the king’s, and only the king’s name gave them authority (p. 254, n. 3). 

2 One gets the impression that the whole matter is handled as a question of internal administration. 
The Macedonian cities did not need to be handled with the formality that the cities of Asia Minor 
required. 

’ See below. The diagramma is introduced by the conjunction 6¢. This shows, as Pelekides acutely 
observed (pp. 10 f.), that this text was originally a section of a larger document. This may be bést un- 
derstood, it seems to me, as a code dealing with Macedonian sanctuaries or with the cult of Serapis 
in general, without special reference to the Thessalonica Serapeum. 

4So Greek cities at times mortgaged a part or the whole of their income; cf. Thalheim, RE. ix, 
1916, p. 414, s.v. 

5 SIG. 459. The text has been revised and completed by Edson, and will be published complete in 
the IG. 6S. Kougeas, Hellenika vii, 1934, pp. 177-208. 7 Dimensions of the editor. 

* Cf. especially + with the upright attaching to the right half of the horizontal; the curving form of 
many of the hastae (cf. A. Rehm, Handbuch der Archdologie, 1937, p. 219), especially of the cross-bar of 
A; the tendency to elongate the lower strokes of 2 and to hang the letter high in the line; the separation 
of the central arm of E from the upright. Cf. the more pronounced instances of these phenomena in the 
inscription from Eriza (OGIS. 224 = Royal Correspondence, no. 36-37), and the comments of Holleaux, 
BCH. liv, 1930, pp. 246-250. 
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Oi brws TA 
bro Tod Bacidéws eis Tas 
Tmapabécers duatnpynrar Kai doa 
bev Gv éotiv ava- 
METPHOATWOAY TapoYTwY T@Y Ppovpapxw?, 
av 6€ crabuds Kal 
ot dpovpapxo. boa 
Twoav ot 61a THY oikovouwy 
7a oixknuata? ot dpov- 
papxo. kai €- 

K THs wapabécews adarpnrar Edu 

va axpevovaba, Tav- 

ta 6€ aipécOw 76 tcov 
vaxOn.® Tou avayéeTwoar a- 
TO THs veas Tpodddov &Bpoxov Kai 

ws The yne 

The Xadkdexne, Tov 6€ otvov kal ra E- 
yveovTwoav ET@V Kai PpovTi- 
férwoav Srrws 6 olvos &ynrar 1)- 
BeBacavopevos.* 
kal Ta THs EEaunvov 
kad’ dv Gv Karpov OuBpos yernrat, Tis 


puns Kara dexnuepov, kai Te pedua 


yovos nL €ls TOV OLTOV 


cay Tapaxpynua. éav tives 
Tov oixovouwy 7} Tas oppayi- 
das avev THY Ppovpapxwr 7 E- 
teveyxwoiv Tia mpd Tod érepa avaya- 

xpovous Edowoiv Twa a- 
EheyxOevres TabeTwoay Sri 

av 6 katayver. ot dpoi- 
papxor TE THs 
TOM EGY TE EKOVTES TPOWV- 
Tat Eav Te AaBwou, Evoxor E- 


covrat @ av 6 Bacided’s Katayvar. 


1°The agents of the oeconomi.” This is a familiar but not very common use of 64 in Hellenistic 
Greek, cf. E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptoleméerzeit, I, 2, p. 423. 

2 Kougeas explains (p. 184), I think correctly, the oixjyara as the individual compartments or bins, 
the a&ro@jxa: as the warehouses. The latter closed with locks, the former with seals. Thus access to the 
stores was impossible without the knowledge of both the military and the fiscal authorities. 

3 Tf the inscription were not so well cut, I should be inclined to read rpo<¢ > avax6iu, but rpo- may be 
understood not temporally but meaning “‘in place of,” “‘as a substitute for.” 

4 This and the other technical features of the selection and storage of grain and wine are admirably 
explained by Kougeas, op. cit., pp. 185-189. 
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ore Gu Tornowowr of oikovouor TV 
év Tar draypaupare 
Tar Baciret Tapaxphua 6 dpolpap- 
xos 6 TeTaypevos Ev Gu Gv He TO OA- 
wpolmevov, 6 Baorre’s drayvar 
unoews. €av ErcoreiAne TpOTEpOV 
6 rap’ érépov rpaxOnoera 
fnluilay Spaxuads 7d 
ypaupa TovTo éxacTos oikovouwy ava- 
ypawas eis ornoatw ev Tau Eridave- 
OTATwWL TOTWL TOD Ppoupiou Kai aids, bray 
Taynrat Erepov adinrar ard 
THS xpelas, Tar 
weTa TMV Ex THs oiKoVO- 
plas 70 dtaypaypa TovTo.! 

L. 15. rov, Kougeas. L. 25. — atérw —, K. L. 42. dws, K. L. 46. gquiav, K. 

The stele was found in a large underground chamber on the site of the ancient 
fortress of Chalcis in Euboea, the more northern of Philip’s two “fetters.’’ This 
chamber may well have been one of the ao@jxa. or storage rooms, with the care of 
which the document is concerned, as the editor, S. Kougeas, observes. With his 
masterly interpretation of the text in general I am in complete agreement. The pur- 
pose of the ordinance was to maintain in a state of constant readiness the “first 
class”’ military supplies, grain, wine, and wood; no mention is made of the many 
other war materials.? These were placed in the charge of royal “managers,” oixovéyor.- 
The general statement is made at the beginning, “‘ The oeconomi shall see to it that 
the king’s orders concerning the stores are exactly kept.” * It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that these oeconomi had wider duties. They may well have been, as in Egypt, 
the fiscal agents of the crown, existing parallel to the civil and military administra- 
tion, represented in the present case by the phrourarchs, the garrison commanders. 
The mention of these last shows that the rapaéces are not those of the crown reve- 
nues in general, but a part of the king’s income (pdcodos; cf. 1. 16) set aside in the 

1 This last provision is a little obscure. The oeconomi are to inscribe the present text on stelae and to 
set them up where they may be generally seen, and to hand them (or the document) on to their suc- 
cessors with the other concerns of their office according to this diagramma. Does this mean that the 
oeconomi had to transmit the (care of?) the stelae together with the grain, storehouses, keys, etct, or is 
the reference to instructions rather than to objects, and does the last mention of the diagramma mean 
something more than the earlier ones, a kind of civil service code in which the whole duty of the oecon- 
omi were set forth more or less as in P. Teb., 703? It is likely that the present diagramma did derive 
from a code of some sort; see further below. 

2 Listed by Kougeas, op. cit., p. 183, from Philo’s Poliorcetica. 

3 Kougeas, p. 183 (cf. p. 198), regards the é:arax6ra id Tod Baorhéws in Il. 1-2 as referring to 
earlier or other instructions of the king, not to the present text. The point of the statement, however, as 
Mr. Wilcox also concluded from stylistic considerations, lies in the emphasis. “‘It is the oeconomi who 
are to see to it.” Thus I cannot follow Kougeas (pp. 195 f.) in regarding the possible original title of the 
diagramma as étéypappa ris oixovouias (he was influenced in this by the last sentence of the text), 
but rather should suppose it to have been zepi r&v rapabécewv. The subject of the order is the care of 
the zapadéces, and the oeconomi only in so far as they are concerned with them. 
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garrison towns as a reserve, looking to a possible siege, I should suppose, rather than 
to the supplying of an army in the field.! Great weight is attached to these regula- 
tions. Oceonomi who permit the storehouses to get into bad repair or who, inten- 
tionally or not, permit the stores to be dissipated, are to be reported to the king by 
the phrourarchs and sent to him for punishment, while the phrourarchs are them- 
selves bound to this task by the threat of a heavy fine. The regulations are to be 
inscribed on stone by the oeconomi, and transmitted to their successors in case of 
transfer or retirement. It is evident that they are general rules, not instructions 
designed for a single post. The common use of the plural, while the expressions in 
lines 40-42 and 47-52 show that in any particular garrison there was only one 
phrourarch and one oeconomus, indicates that the document was intended for circu- 
lation.? For this reason I cannot subscribe to the ingenious construction of Kougeas, 
according to which the regulations were issued by Philip’s minister Apelles during 
his stay in Chalcis in the summer of 218 B.c., when he seriously inconvenienced the 
king by withholding military supplies. One further difficulty in the way of this in- 
terpretation was felt by Kougeas himself, that offenders against the order were to be 
sent to the king for trial.* Although it is impossible to determine precisely the cir- 
cumstances under which the document was prepared, I should be inclined to regard 
it as a section from some general army code, possibly even from that code with which 
the river Strymon has made us acquainted. 

This text, like that sent to Thessalonica by Andronicus, is a diagramma. It calls 
itself that three times, in lines 39, 46-47, and 53. It has no heading, but neither has 
the other, whose title in limes 10-11 was added by the epistates. Both texts express 
themselves in legal phraseology, with the imperative mood. The diagramma from 


Thessalonica shows its character as an excerpt from a longer document by beginning 
with a connective, 5¢, while the Chalcis text does not.‘ Although both Kougeas and 
Pelekides, as well as, after them, Makaronas, have discussed this documentary type 


1 So the recommendations of Philo, cited by Kougeas (pp. 183 f.), have especial reference to prepara- 
tions for a siege. 

2 So Kougeas, pp. 196 f.; cf. now the more general study of Collomp, Aiti del IV Congresso Intern. di 
Papirologia, 1935, pp. 199-207. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 207 f. This objection Kougeas answered by the hypothesis that the king was generally 
away from court, and that the head of the royal chancery, Megaleas, was in Apelles’ confidence. But 
would the éi rod ypaupyareiov have had ‘‘Sondergerichtsbarkeit” in such a matter? A more serious 
objection to Kougeas’ theory lies in the general tenor of the diagramma itself, which does not look to 
the withholding of supplies. As long as the rapafécers were not a new institution, and the diagramma 
assumes their prior existence, their maintenance involved no serious reduction in the supplies available 
for military purposes. In any case, if Apelles did issue the diagramma, he must have done so in the 
king’s name and on the king’s authority. The examples cited by Kougeas, p. 204, n. 18, to show that 
officials might issue such ordinances, do not affect the principle I have stated above (p. 251 n. 1). For the 
kings as the source of law and the embodiment of law cf. E. R. Goodenough, Yale Classical Studies i, 
1928, pp. 55-102; L. K. Born, Trans. Am. Phil. Assn. lxiv, 1933, pp. 128-1387; M. P. Charlesworth, 
Harvard Theological Review xxix, 1936, p. 131; W. Schubart, Arch. fiir Papyr. xii, 1936, pp. 1-26 (for 
the continuation of these ideas into the Empire cf. id., Klio xxx, 1937, pp. 54-69); M. H. Fisch, 
AJP. \viii, 1937, p. 148. On the nature of the diagramma see further below. Kougeas cites in this 
connection only one diagramma, that of Epicrates of Rhodes (see below); his other examples are 
quite another matter. 

4 Not much can be inferred from the absence of the 6é, however; it is omitted, for example, in sections 
of the Constitution of Cyrene (G. Oliverio, Riv. di Fil. lvi, 1928, p. 187, ll. 43, 46, 51, ete.). 
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rather fully,' it will be profitable to consider the problem here again at a little 
greater length. 

Few problems have been discussed more or with less positive results than that of 
the diagramma, a document frequently mentioned but rarely forthcoming.’ Before 
the publication of these new Macedonian texts, investigators seeking a definition of 
the term had the following material at their disposal: (1) the law of Messene con- 
cerning the Andanian mysteries (S/G. 736; 92 B.c.), a text without general heading 
arranged in sections with section headings ([zepi ilJepav xai iepav, 1. 1; rapaddcws, |. 11; 
oredavwv, |. 13; etc.), expressing itself in the imperative mood, and calling itself several 
times 76 d:aypauua; in case there could be doubt that this expression referred to the 
preserved text, the final section, headed aypagwy (1. 180) ends with a validation clause: 
76 Kipiov eis ravra Tov xpovov; (2) to this there has more recently been 
added the Constitution of Cyrene (late fourth century B.c.),* without other heading 
than ’A[ya0a Tix]a, expressing itself ordinarily with the imperative but also with the 
future indicative (1. 2), arranged in sections each beginning with a key word ([oA]ira 
|. 2; 5’ éorw, 1. 6; Bovdr 5¢ Eorw, |. 16; ete.); it refers to itself once 
as laws (é& rots vouos 1. 5) and once as a diagramma ([rajée 
ll. 37-38); 4 (3) the text in the Revenue Laws (about 259-8 B.c.; cols. 73-78) headed 
Aca[ypa]upa beginning with the words ras rpar[éfas], and employing 
sometimes the imperative, sometimes the future indicative; (4) parallel to this, as 
Wilcken saw,° is the inscription from Priene (Inschriften von Priene, no. 174=SIG. 
1003; about 100 B.c.), headed Acaypady Avovicov Sdéov, and beginning rixne. 
roicde iepwovvnv; it uses the future indicative; (5) the regulation con- 
cerning the farming of the tax on slaves (P. Hibeh, 29 R; about 265 B.c.), expressing 
itself in the imperative, wherein Wilhelm saw ° that lines 8—9 should be restored: 
70 [5:4] ypaupa (6) the excerpt from a similar document (after 198-7 B.c.), pub- 

1 Pelekides, op. cit., pp. 7-9; Kougeas, op. cit., p. 181; Makaronas, op. cit., pp. 119 f. Only the last 
named indicates the formal distinction between epistole and diagramma. 

2 B. P. Grenfell, J. P. Mahaffy, Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 1896, pp. 124, 174; L. Mitteis, 
Grundziige der Papyruskunde, 1912, p. XIII, n. 4, pp. 1, 120; Graeca Halensis, Dikaiomata, 1913, pp. 
42 f.; A. Plassart, BCH. xxxviii, 1914, pp. 109-114; P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri, 1920, p. 252; 
Wilcken, Savigny-Zeitschrift, Rém. Abt. xlii, 1921, pp. 129 f.; E. Weiss, Griechisches Privatrecht, I, 1923, 
pp. 130 f.; Collomp, Recherches, 1926, pp. 3 f.; Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit, I, 1927, p. 510; 
W. L. Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt, 1929, pp. 29-33; V. Ehrenberg, Hermes lxv, 
1930, pp. 337-355; E. Schénbauer, Arch. fiir Papyr. x, 1932, pp. 181, 199 f.; Meyer, Savigny-Zeitschrift 
lii, 1932, p. 381; Royal Correspondence, p. 324. 

8 First published by S. Ferri, Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1926, Abh. 5, pp. 3-19, cf. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf, ib., p. 34; new edition by G. Oliverio, Riv. di Fil. lvi, 1928, pp. 183-222; cf. F. Taeger, Hermes 
Ixiv, 1929, pp. 432-457 (bibliography, p. 432, n. 2); Ehrenberg, Hermes Ixv, 1930, pp. 332-355. The 
dating is that accepted outside Italy (where the period about 250 B.c. is preferred). Ehrenberg has 
given good reasons for preferring the date 312-11 B.c. over the other possibilities, 321-20 and 308. 

4 The other mention of 76 d:éypaypa, |. 65, is ambiguous, as is the mention of laws in I. 15 and else- 
where, whether they mean the preserved text or another. 

°> Urkunden der Ptoleméerzeit (hereafter cited as UPZ), I, pp. 501 f. 

6 Wilhelm, Beitradge, p. 247. This restoration is doubted by Westermann (Slavery, p. 39, n. 113) on 
the ground that a tax farmer would not have been entrusted with the publication of a royal ordinance, 
but this seems to me too close an argument. The tax diagrammata were certainly “hung out”’ by some- 
one (cf. Rev. Laws, col. 53, ll. 10-11: ray yevpaumernly & Tae eis Td 
(éros), and the editors’ comments, p. 123), and who was to do it? Certainly either the farmers or the 
oeconomi (or their agents), and very likely the two parties in concert. 
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lished by Westermann,' headed Tod dcaypauparos Tod and using 
the future indicative.? These are all the texts, to my knowledge, that have been pre- 
served with the certain label “diagramma.”’ Although scholars have been reluctant 
to admit it, they form a homogeneous, but unfortunately not distinctive, group, 
the characteristics of which are shown likewise by the two new examples from 
Macedonia. They are legal texts dealing with a variety of subjects, without special 
heading * or other distinguishing mark. If preserved complete, they may be dis- 
tinguished from the rpocrayuara because of the latter’s heading, Baciéws rpoordtarros. 
They may be distinguished from the rpoypayyara, apparently, because of the latter’s 
inclination toward the infinitive. The same is true of the rpocrayuara of the type 
of P. Teb. 5, with sections introduced by spooreraxacr 6é xai. But from laws, voyor, 
they are, as far as I can see, indistinguishable, and the question is, whether the 
ancients distinguished between the two, and what they understood by the term 

It must be recognized, in the first place, that, on occasion, the terms vouos and 
dcaypayya might be used interchangeably. This is clearly so in the Constitution of 
Cyrene, though only de Sanctis * of all the commentators has been willing to admit 
it. The others have either ignored the shift in terminology between lines 5 and 37-38, 
or have adopted such uncomfortable expedients as to regard the first term, vouo., as 
used in a general sense only (Taeger),’ or to conclude that while olde of véuc refers 
to the text in which it occurs, réd¢ 76 duaypauua does not (Ehrenberg).* The same 
fluidity of terminology appears in the zwdodyev texts, known under a variety of names 
(vouor mwAnriKol, vouor TeAwViKOl, voOuor Two such texts are, how- 
ever, listed above among the entitled diagrammata; others occur in the Revenue 
Laws (cols. 57-58, 59-60), with the title 5.6p@.yua, a term which no one has attempted 
to interpret as referring to a formal documentary type.'° 

The confusion which has attended investigation of the diagramma has arisen 


primarily, I believe, because investigators have come to it with preconceived ideas 

~T Op. cit., Westermann (p. 2) dates the diagramma ca. 198-7 B.C., the latest date for the owner of 
the dwpea, Dicaearchus. But the dwpea was no longer his (col. I, ll. 6-7: mp[d]repov 
eis THY Atkarapxou Swpear). 

2 There are also two fragments, the quotation in P. Petr. III, 36 a verso=Mitteis, Chrestomathie, no. 
5, ll. 11-19 (future indicative) and P. Petr. II, 21 d, col. I= Mitteis, no. 28, ll. 30-31, where only the 
first two words (éay ze[) are preserved. 

° The lack of a heading in the Chalcis diagramma worried Kougeas, op. cit., p. 198. 

4 Cf. the new example of a zpéypauua in P. Teb., 707. 

5 The corollary of this conclusion is that we should be very cautious in giving precise names, véyos, 
btdypappa, mpdcrayua, etc., in the case of texts which are fragmentary or which do not come down to 
us with names attached. As an ancient would have experienced the same difficulty, furthermore, we 
must not be unduly bothered by irregularities and inconsistencies in the recorded terminology. 

6 Riv. di Fil. liv, 1926, p. 147. 7 Hermes |xiv, 1929, p. 437. 8 Hermes xv, 1930, op. cit. 

® Cf. Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, Indices, p. 414. The Revenue Laws, which consist of a variety of documents 
including at least one diagramma, refer to themselves as véuor reAwvexol; cf. col. 21, ll. 11-12 and 14, 
and the editors’ comment, pp. 91 f. A new mention of a véyos 6 émi ris proOdcews OCCUrS in the impor- 
tant prostagmata of Ptolemy Philadelphus dealing with the registration of cattle and slaves in Syria 
and Phoenicia, H. Liebesny, Aegyptus xvi, 1936, pp. 257—288, col. IT, ll. 21 f. 

10 Col. 57, Il. 1-2: vouov ert rae Col. 59, 1. 1: AcdpO[wua rod vouov rie qe]. 
The word véyou is restored in both passages, but presumably as long a restoration as écaypdapparos 
is excluded. 
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of what the term ought to represent.' This is particularly true of the article of 
Ehrenberg, dealing with the Constitution of Cyrene.? Beginning with his own defini- 
tion of a diagramma as an ordinance imposed upon a community from without by a 
higher authority, he arbitrarily dismisses from consideration the law concerning the 
Andanian mysteries, proceeds to assume without a vestige of evidence that a 
diagramma was identical in form with a letter,* and then argues that, for both these 
reasons, the Constitution cannot be a diagramma. He was influenced in the adoption 
of this theory by the use of the term in connection with executive pronouncements of 
Alexander (SIG. 306; OGIS. 2; called d:aypa¢a at Eresos, OGIS.8), of Philip ITI (Diod. 
XVIII, 55, 4; 57, 1), and of a Rhodian commander (SIG. 582), and of “the dia- 
gramma”’ mentioned frequently in connection with court procedure.‘ Only one of 
these texts has survived (Diod. XVIII, 56) but this should have been a warning. 
Although a proclamation of this type could have been reworked and issued effec- 
tively as a letter like that of Antigonus to Scepsis,® the text as it stands is no letter, 
especially in the last half, where a series of decisions are given out in the form of 
orders, with infinitives and imperatives.® As it stands, it could be addressed as a 
letter only to “‘all the Greeks,” and I do not think anyone familiar with Hellenistic 
correspondence will readily accept a hypothetical letter heading, Baowdeds didurmos 
rots “EAAnow aracw xaipev. Even to Diodorus, whose terminology may not be above 
suspicion, a diagramma was not a letter. 

The earlier interpretation of the term started with diagramma in the sense in 
which é:aypadq is commonly used, of a “‘schedule”’ or “list.” Thus the Athenian 
sources mention a diagramma which listed the articles of equipment needed to outfit 
a trireme.’ It was with this in mind that the editors of the Revenue Laws identified 
the first seven lines of column 39 as a diagramma, commenting (p. 124), “a term used 
in C to express those sections of the papyrus which are concerned with values or 
prices.” It is clear, of course, that those lines belonged to a diagramma or to its coun- 
terparts, a voyos dvis OF a bdpPwya, but the certain diagramma of columns 73-78 is 
more than a schedule of rates, as the editors had to recognize (p. 174): “‘At first 
sight (é.4ypauua) appears to be used in a wider sense than (in column 39), for (this 
text) appears to fix the relations of the royal banks towards the government officials. 
But such a section as (column 76) is a é:4ypauya in the sense of (column 39).”’ The 
truth was, of course, that diagrammata of this type did include a schedule of prices, 
but they were not limited to that, and they can hardly have become known as dia- 
grammata merely for that reason. While the use of the term in the political sphere 


1A notable exception to this generalization is that great expert in the field of ‘‘ Urkundenwesen,”’ 
Professor Wilcken, who has exercised throughout a commendable caution in dealing with the term. 

2 Hermes \xv, 1930, pp. 332-355. ’ Cf. the express statement, op. cit., p. 341. 

4 Early cases are the two citations of a diagramma of Antigonus (SIG. 344= Royal Correspondence, 
nos. 3-4; OGIS. 7) and one of an unknown ruler (Michel, Recueil, 417, ll. 44 f.; Plassart approves, op. 
cit., p. 113, with some justification, the earlier theory that the reference is to the edict of Alexander 
concerning the return of exiles in 324 B.c.). For later instances see below. 

5 OGIS. 5= Royal Correspondence, no. 1. 

Sxai id’ . . . . . . . . KaTLeVaL. . . . 
. . . "AOnvaiors elvac. . . ’Qpwriovs yew . . . 

7 Demosthenes, XIV, 21; XLVII, 36; I. Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, I, p. 236; SIG. 962 (333 B.c.), 
ll. 108 and 157-8. 
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did not originate in its use to mean a circular letter, neither did it start with the 
meaning “schedule.” 

The truth of the matter is, of course, that diagramma is a wider term than has 
been supposed. Whether the original and proper sense of the word was that which it 
still bears in modern Greek, “‘a drawing, a diagram, a plan,” and the transition to 
the meaning “ordinance” was by way of “outline” and “‘sketch,” or whether its 
development was influenced by other é:a- compounds like é:4rayya-dcardcow, dayopebw, 
Srorxéw, Sropbdw, etc., we are hardly in a position to say.! The use of the verb d:aypadw 
in the sense of “compose,” as in Polyb. I, 62, 7: cvvOnxév dcaypadecav, Would point 
rather to the former. As the term véouos was, at the beginning of the Hellenistic 
period, so closely identified in men’s minds with the laws of the Greek city states,’ 
a new term was needed which could be applied to the enactments in legal form issued 
by Alexander and his successors. Such orders as that issued by Alexander to Chios 
(SIG. 283) and to Priene (OGIS. 1) or by Philip III to Eresos (OGIS. 8, V)* expressed 
themselves like laws, but were certainly not vou; the same must have been true of 
the instructions sent by Alexander to Mytilene (OGIS. 2) and to Eresos (OGIS. 8),4 
and of the recall of the exiles in 324 B.c.> The same difficulty would have been felt 
later in connection with the proclamation published by the Rhodian Epicrates at 
Delos (SIG. 582), and by Flaminius at Corinth (Polyb. XXII, 10, 6).° For such texts 
the term é:aypauua came into use.’ That it retained this general force down even into 


1 Many have felt this 5a- as distributive, giving the sense of a ‘“‘circular”’’ or general notice (Weiss, 
Collomp). 

2 This was, of course, even more true of the other civic or league terms, Yjdioua oF déyua. 

3 As far as I know, no one has ever attempted to define the type of these texts; though Oliverio (op. 
cit., p. 201), cites SIG. 283 as an example of a diagramma, the other examples which he cites are not 
diagrammata, which weakens the force of his identification. Letters they certainly are not. The instruc- 
tions of Alexander are expressed in ‘infinitives, a familiar legal idiom (Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen 
Epigraphik, I, pp. 451-460; Wilcken, UPZ. I, p. 501 f.). They have no such headings as the later Egyp- 
tian prostagmata, but begin abruptly, like the identifiable diagrammata. The titles were added by the 
official supervising publication. These are: [’Ez]i AecoWéou rputaveos rapa Bactdéws Xiw|y rau] 
5jlulor (SIG. 283); Baorhéws ’A[AeEavS]pov (OGIS. 1). So too the Eresos text of Philip II (OGIS. 8, V), 
which uses the imperative, is headed merely 4:dir7w. 

4Tt has been regularly assumed that the settlement of Mytilenean affairs recorded in OGIS. 2 was 
connected with the decree of 324 B.c. Mr. Wilcox (p. 245, n. 2) convinced me that this has very little 
force. The best parallel for this situation is that at Chios ten years earlier (S7G. 283). The texts of the 
Eresos inscription refer to Alexander’s instructions as a d:aypada; cf. Il. 126-7 : kai x[pd7e]pov Bacideus 
*Adétavipos [’Eplecious xpivar, This statement could refer to a letter, 
of course, which misled Ehrenberg. So too the later expression in Il. 148-150: rév re voyov rou rept [r]av 
Tupavvwy yeypaluplevov & oradda 7G [radaila kai rais Tay includes as well the letter 
of Antigonus (7b., ll. 105-120; Royal Correspondence, no. 2) as the non-epistolary communication of 
Philip III. But in the Asia Minor region the term é:a7pa¢q was sometimes used instead of écaypaupa; cf. 
the zwdoduey text from Priene cited above (also Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. V, 73; cf. below). I wonder, 
therefore, whether lines 19-20 of OGIS. 2 cannot be differently restored. The editors read éupévorev & Tax 
&[roxpiot Tat 7 Bacidnos; unless the A is very sure I should be inclined to restore d{taypadat. 

5 This recall decree (Wilcken, SB. Ak. Berlin, 1922, p. 116) is called S:aypaupya in the Tegean in- 
scription SIG. 306. Hyperides refers to it as an éxitayya (Dem. fr. 5), a term which failed to acquire the 
technical force later taken on by diagramma. Cf. the similar non-technical use of the word in the letter 
of Artabanus III of Parthia to Susa, F. Cumont, CRAcadInscr. 1932, pp. 238-260; Royal Correspond- 
ence, no. 75; SEG. VII, 1, 1. 14 (cf. my note, Royal Correspondence, p. 305). This diagramma-epitagma 
was distinct from the text in letter form read by Nicanor at Olympia, which Diodorus with proper 
discrimination calls éricrod (Plassart, op. cit., p. 118). 6 Ehrenberg, op. cit., p. 345. 

7 The adoption of the term diagramma over such possible rivals as epitagma, diatagma, prostagma, 
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the Empire is shown by Plutarch.' Beside this general meaning, however, following 
the regular tendency of such terms, it came to be used commonly in technical ways. 
Thus diagramma means normally either one of two things, an ordinance regulating 
court procedure, cases, penalties, and execution of judgment, or a tax law, a véyos 
rekwvixds, prescribing the activity of tax farmers.* We hear also, in Egypt, of a 
diagramma regulating grain production and shipment,’ and at the beginning of the 
Roman period of another prescribing the interest rate for delinquent debtors.‘ As 
the Hellenistic monarchies began more and more to employ likewise the term véyos, 
both appear side by side, sometimes distinguished, sometimes not.’ At first dia- 
gramma was felt exclusively, I feel sure, in the sense of a royal ordinance or order. 
Thus I suppose its use in the Constitution of Cyrene is much more significant than 
etc. was due, I suppose, to its more polite and euphemistic. character. Its connotation, like véuos, was 
that of a regulation, an ordinance, rather than an order or command. 

1The much-quoted passage from the Life of Marcellus, § 24: ra dtaypaupata rev apxovrwy “EdAnves 
<pey> dcarayuara, ‘Pwyaior 5’ mpocayopebovow, Where it must be remembered that Plutarch is not 
defining é:aypaupyara but éuxr7a, which he equates with d:arayyara. This was the proper equation in his 
own day, but not earlier, when éa7ayyua is never used in a technical sense (Wilcken, Savigny-Zeitschrift 
xlii, 1921, p. 129), and Plutarch uses é:aypaéupara as a general, colorless, term. It may be noted that 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in a similar definition, uses not d:4ypayuya but d:aypadh (p. 258, n. 4). 

2 Cf. the list of tax diagrammata given by Westermann, Slavery, pp. 29-33, to which may be added 
the many non-specific references in the Revenue Laws, and those in P. Paris 62 =UPZ.I, 112, ll. 6-8, 
in BGU. 1118, |. 21, and in the prostagmata published by Liebesny, Aegyptus xvi, 1936, pp. 257-288. 
One of these last (col. I, ll. 29-31) cites the rewards for information against delinquents: ynvbec{v] 52 
(cf. col. I, ll. 6-7). Another shows the variety of ways in which royal wishes were promulgated (col. I, ll. 
24-26): ra ywopeva ey Tie rapa Tod Bactdéws KaPhKovoew peoly KaTa 
[7]o dcaypauua. The cloth diagramma (Westermann, p. 32, no. 3) appears now in P. Teb., 703, ll. 92-93, 


while the prices of monopoly goods are referred to the proper diagrammata in ll. 174-176. Court - 
diagrammata are mentioned in SB. 5675; P. Hal., 1, 46; and P. Gurob, 2, 40-45 (cf. Wileken, Arch. fiir 
Papyr. vii, 1924, p. 70, n. 3). ‘“‘Execution according to the diagramma”’ or “‘the laws and the 
diagrammata” is mentioned frequently, P. Hal., 1, 59, 67, 165; P. Enteux., 14, 4; 15, 12-13; 16, 8; P. 
Gurob, 7, 13 f.; cf. the cases cited by Preisigke, Wérterbuch, s.v. with the additions of Ehrenberg, op. 
cit., p. 345, n. 4 (also P. Mich. Zenon, 71). Ehrenberg rather overemphasizes this use of the term, but 
it is certainly very common. 


3 The (taypaupa 76 éxxeiuevov ) mentioned in P. Columbia, ITI, 1, no. 
54 (first published Mem. Am. Acad. in Rome vi, 1927, pp. 147-167; cf. Westermann’s comment on 
the term, pp. 161 f.), appears now in P. Teb., 703, ll. 81 f., 132 f., cf. the editors’ comments, pp. 88 f. 
Regulation of sowing by a diagramma may be referred to in P. Rev. Laws, col. 43, verso, 1. 20: roi [8]e 
dtaypadévtos orapilvac onodulov, but this is more likely a d:aypa¢q of a different sort; cf. the editors’ note, 
p. 136. 

4 In the texts from Abusir el-Melek, BGU. IV: rod 5& ireprecdvros xpévov Trois kata Td 
di5paxuous. Cf. further the diagramma dealing with the confiscated property of debtors to the fiscus, 
P. Eleph., 14 =Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 340=Meyer, Jur. Pap., 57, ll. 26-27 (bibliography given 
by Meyer). Westermann, p. 32, restricts the scope of this diagramma in referring to it as an “auction” 
diagramma, for such texts dealt with other matters also; cf. P. Enteuz., 61, 1. 11, and Guéraud’s com- 
ment ad loc., p. 148. Diagrammata dealing with slaves (whether or not véuor rwAnrixoi, is uncertain) 
are mentioned in P. Lille, 29 = Mitteis, 369 = Meyer, 71, col. I, ll. 10-12 and col. II, ll. 36-37; cf. Wester- 
mann, op. cit., p. 62; Ehrenberg, op. cit., 347. Diagrammata regulating trade are mentioned in the 
ship-captain’s oath, BGU. 1792, 5-6: &acra Kata Kal Dia- 
grammata are mentioned in connection with the registration of property rights in BGU. 1213, 1. 11 
(cf. E. Schénbauer, Beitraége zur Geschichte des Liegenschaftsrechtes im Altertum, 1924, passim; no dis- 
cussion of the diagrammata). 

5 The discussion of Ehrenberg, pp. 346-348, shows the complicated nature of the evidence (cf. 
p. 256, n. 5). For the vexed question of the rodrixoi véuor cf. now Wilcken, UPZ, IT, 1, p. 82. 
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the parallel use of the term vouo; the latter would naturally occur to the author, for 
the text actually is a code of laws, but there would be no reason for the use of the 
term diagramma except that the code was issued by the overlord Ptolemy. With the 
passage of time this distinction became dimmed; diagramma was simply a term for 
law, or for a special law. It is in this sense, I think, that the term is used in the regula- 
tions concerning the Andanian mysteries, not with any reference to the arrangement 
of the text in sections.! The same is true of the contemporary police notice from 
Gaziura in the Pontus, of the diagramma of the Cretan Koinon, and perhaps of other 
more or less nebulous diagrammata which appear on the mainland of Greece.* But 
the term occurred most commonly in the monarchies, as the two new texts from 
Macedonia serve to remind us. It was doubtless because of this context that the 
term, like zpécrayua and others, disappeared with the formation of the Roman 
C. Braprorp WELLES 
UNIvERsITY 


1 Suggested by Ehrenberg, p. 337. 

2 Chronology is important in the history of such terms. If the Constitution of Cyrene dates in 312 
B.c. (Ehrenberg), it preceded the Andanian mysteries by two hundred and twenty years. The 
Gaziura text is published by J. G. C. Anderson, F. Cumont, H. Grégoire, Recueil des Inscriptions 
grecques et latines du Pont, 1910, no. 278 (cf. Weiss, l.c.; H. Kasten, Jahresbericht cexliv, 1934, p. 
151). Iam not as sure as the editors have been that the diagramma mentioned is the preserved text. The 
inscriptions mentioning the Cretan diagramma (second century B.C.) are listed by Plassart (op. cit., p. 
111, n. 2) and by Ehrenberg (p. 338); cf. further M. Muttelsee, Zur Verfassungsgeschichte Kretas im 
Zeitalter des Hellenismus (Diss. Hamburg, 1925), pp. 54-57. M. Van der Mijnsbrugge, The Cretan 
Koinon, 1931, does not comment particularly on the diagramma. The other attested diagrammata 
belong likewise apparently all to the second century B.c. Michel, Recueil, 239=IG. VII, 21 praises 
Megarian judges who sat at Orchomenos xara trois voyous ras ’Opxoueviwy Kal Kara Sidypaupa; 
the reference is unknown, but is better to an ordinance of their own (Plassart, p. 111) than to that 
of some higher authority (Ehrenberg, pp. 339 f.), as the laws are mentioned first. While royal 
diagrammata may be mentioned in second place behind royal laws, they must precede the laws 
of a city (so correctly Westermann, Slavery, p. 31). An inscription from Thuria in Messenia (JG. V, 1, 
1379, ll. 18-19) mentions a diagramma in connection with the public purchase of grain (Plassart, pp. 
109 f.). Two other instances of the term are too fragmentary to be identified: from Gonnoi, ’E¢. 
1913, p. 36, no. 165 B, 1. 21, and from Megalopolis, 7G. V, 2, 434. 

3 Wilcken, Savigny-Zeitschrift xlii, 1921, p. 131. 

Additional Note. To the citations in n. 2, p. 259 should be added the mention of the cloth diagramma 
in P. Teb., 769, 79, and of the permission granted by the debtor, ib., 817, 19/20, in the case of default, 
for the creditor to effect éruxaraBody of the hypothek dxodobGw: 7a diaypauparr. A new diagramma 
concerned with property rights is mentioned, ib., 780, 12-14: 76 drayopeber Tis 
xwplwt oixodoujon, Tov oixodounuaros, (cf. L. Wenger, “‘Superficies solo cedit,” Philologus xlii, 
1933, pp. 254-258). A diagramma prescribing court procedure, 76 rap’ Keiwevov Sixacrixdy 
occurs in a letter of Ptolemy Soter II from Cyrene (G. Oliverio, Documenti Antichi dell’ Africa 
Italiana ii, 2, no. 538; cf. the discussion of V. Arangio-Ruiz, Riv. di Fil. xv, 1937, pp. 3-14). As 
Arangio-Ruiz points out, this must be a local code of the city or the Koinon, not a royal ordinance. 
This furnishes a contemporary parallel for the use of the term in the Andanian inscription. 
(On the cf. p. 5, n. 2.) The of the early Hellenistic period is dis- 
cussed at length by A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenismus (Klio, Beiheft 26, 1937), pp. 
78-87. He cites very little modern literature, the avoidance of which may have prevented him from 
falling into familiar grooves; his interpretation of the character of the d:aypadac of OGIS. 8 by refer- 
ence to a diaypagy sent by Bacchon to Carthaea in Ceos (JG. xii, 5, 1065, which I had missed) is both 
original and convincing. He does not, however, attempt to define the essential nature of the diagramma 
as a documentary type. He cites an occurrence of the Cretan diagramma which I had missed, IG. xii, 
3, 254, from Anaphe (corrected by A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitrage vi, no. 38-SB.Ak. Wien 183, 3, 1921), 
providing for wpaés xara 76 d:aypauua in the case of violation of the city’s a4cvNia. Heuss’ comment 
(pp. 88 f.) on the BactAxol dixacrai is very good; he cites additional instances of these officials in Asia 
Minor, and regards their competence as particularly the crown peasants. 


EXCAVATIONS AT KOURION 
THE LATE BRONZE AGE SETTLEMENT — PROVISIONAL REPORT 


THE expedition to Cyprus of the University Museum, Philadelphia, continued the 
excavation of the city of Kourion in the spring of 1937, opening another large area 
in the precinct of Apollo Hylates and investigating a Late Bronze Age settlement on 
the north and east slopes of the Bamboula.! The Bamboula is the northern part of a 
low ridge which separates the river Kouris from the village of Episkopi. This ridge 
starts in the south, at the locality Phaneromeni, where there are traces of a settle- 
ment and necropolis of the Early Bronze Age, and runs northwest, crossing the 
Limassol-Paphos highway and culminating just south of the old Paphos road. It 
consists of a core of sandstone, broken up into many terraces. In places the rock is 
visible; in others it is covered by a fair depth of earth. The top of the Bamboula, 
some forty feet above the plain, is flat and covered with threshing floors. The Late 
Bronze Age tombs opened by the British Museum expedition ? are visible on the 
outcroppings which outline the terraces of the west and northwest slopes. The Late 
Bronze Age city was found in a large field,*? which starts at the outcropping below 
the summit, slopes down at an angle of six to ten degrees to an irrigation ditch, and 
then drops abruptly three meters to the plain. It faces the river valley, which must 
have been an important highway, as well as a source of water. It is sunny in winter 
and protected from the prevailing west wind. It is steep enough for drainage and 
high enough for protection. The Bamboula commands the entire countryside. The 
inhabited area fuses with the two main terraces of the necropolis on the northwest. 
On the south it stops at a projection of the upper plateau. . 

No architectural remains were visible when the digging began. We were guided by 
a cistern at the east end of the adjoining necropolis,‘ by the absence of tombs, and 
by the nature of the site. Ten trial trenches were sunk, revealing the presence and 
general position of the remains. The three areas selected for detailed investigation 
include part of the fortification wall and two groups of dwellings. These remains 
belong to the Late Cypriote II and ITI periods, the climax and anti-climax of the Late 
Bronze Age. 

The circuit wall runs north and south, somewhat above the lower edge of the lot. 
Near the southern end of our area the wall turns west around an irregular tetragonal 
tower (fig. 1) and continues south at a higher level, rounding the outcropping as a 

1 The expedition is directed by Dr. B. H. Hill. Mr. George H. McFadden is supervising the excava- 
tion of the sanctuary of Apollo Hylates and will report the results. While excavating on the Bamboula, 
I held the Amy Bowles Johnson Memorial Travelling Fellowship of the University of California. I am 
obliged to Mr. Calvin W. McEwan for help with the oriental objects. Dr. Einar Gjerstad and Dr. Erik 
Sjéqvist discussed the problems of the L.C. III period with me in Stockholm in 1936 and showed me the 
relevant material from Idalion and Kition. Dr. Alfred Westholm visited Episkopi during the course of 
the excavations and gave me valuable information. Mr. A. H. S. Megaw, Director of the Department 
of Antiquities in Cyprus, facilitated the excavation in every possible way. Dr. Hill gave me constant 
help while excavating and in the preparation of this manuscript. 

2 British Museum, Exc. in Cyp., pp. 57 ff.: Curium, site D; Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, 
p. 15. 3 Land Registry Office map, lot LIII.61.270. 

4 Exc. in Cyp., p. 81: “Tomb 104. Like a well, about 70 ft. deep. . . .” 
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simple facing. The original wall lies on bed-rock. It is built of roughly rectangular 
unhewn stones, laid on their broad sides without regular courses. The interstices 
between the larger blocks were filled with small stones. This wall seems to have 
lasted without material change from the L.C. II period until the site was deserted at 
the end of L.C. III. Perhaps in the seventh century B.c. the outer face of the wall was 
restored and the space immediately behind dug out and filled with loose stones. 
Probably both this and the original stonework were foundations for a superstructure 
of sun-dried brick. Detailed study of the wall has been left for another season, as it 
necessitates the removal of the archaic fill. 

The better preserved of the two areas within the city is trench No. 2 (figs. 2-4). 
At the east end of the trench is a part of the circuit wall. Within this wall runs a 
street with a small alley opening from it. The remaining space contains houses of the 
L.C. III period. The north house, of which we cleared part of rooms 25A, 25B, and 
27, opens on the alley. The west house, which contains rooms 1, 3, 4, 5, 9, and per- 
haps others to the south, opens through room 5 on a street or square, to the west of 
the area cleared. The central rooms seem to belong to two houses. Rooms 14, 15, 17, 
20 and 26 open on the street through room 26. Rooms 10, 8, 12, 18, and 19 may 
have communicated with the street through room 19. The L.C. II period is repre- 
sented by the circuit wall and the fill behind it, which runs under the street and 
rooms 17 and 26, by two bothroi underneath room 12 and pits under rooms 8 and 26, 
and by the wall and plaster floor of an early house which was later covered by the 
alley. 

The rooms of the L.C. III houses are approximately rectangular, and range in 
size from 2.00 x 2.60 to 4.20 x 4.35 meters. They communicate by narrow doors, 
which are usually at the corners of the rooms. Door sockets were found in rooms 20 
and 25B. The walls were of sun-dried brick laid upon a rubble foundation of grey 
river stone and rough-hewn limestone, with an occasional well-cut limestone block 
at a door or corner. They are not bonded together. Most of them go down to bed- 
rock, though some rest on the L.C. IT remains in the northeast corner of the trench. 
The rock was usually smoothed in preparation for the walls, and footing trenches 
were cut for those which connected different levels. The few which lay on the un- 
dressed slope are poorly preserved. In some rooms the rock has been cut down, 
leaving the walls standing on a ridge of rock above the floor level. The walls were 
faced with clay and sometimes whitewashed. The roofs were of clay, presumably 
laid upon a bedding of reeds or matting and held up by beams. Additional support 
for the roof was sometimes supplied by posts, which were placed on stone bases at 
the center (rooms 1, 5, 15, 18, 20, 25B) or the side of the room (8). The base in room 
8 had a socket to hold the post in place; the others were plain. In room 26 a second 
wall was built within the original east wall, to strengthen it and catch the beam ends. 

Four structural periods can be distinguished in these L.C. III houses. Period 1 
begins with the construction of the north and central dwellings. The floors were 
of plaster, made of pulverized sandstone with a binder, of stamped earth, or of 
smoothed bed-rock. Most of the rooms contained pits and pithoi. Some of the pits 
once held pithoi; the others may have been used for storing grain. A stone platform 
in room 19 was probably a bed. A combined bench and step of brick was built before 
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the raised west door of room 18. The inner east wall of room 26 and all but one of the 
post-supports rest on accumulation over the original floors. These were built during 
the course of Period 1, to support beams which had rotted off at the walls. The col- 
lapse of the walls dates the end of the period. The floors were strewn with broken 
pottery, covered by building débris. 

The north house and room 20 were abandoned in Period 2. The walls were torn up 
and the stone used elsewhere; only parts of the walls of room 20 remained as but- 
tresses. The débris of the central houses was smoothed out, and perhaps some of it 
removed. The door between rooms 15 and 20 was walled up, the thresholds were 
raised, and the stone foundations heightened. The floor of room 18 consisted of a 
thick layer of pulverized sandstone, that of 8 of flagging, the others of the packed 
débris of the earlier walls. The west house was built at this time. The bed-rock 
served as a floor in room 3; the other floors in the west house were of earth, laid over 
earlier accumulation; all were coated with lime. There was a hearth in the center of 
room 5, and a rectangular bin with one side of stone and two of brick, built against 
the north wall. It doubtless received the flour ground on a large saddle quern which 
stands on the floor in front of it. A double bin was found in room 3. One compart- 
ment is high and narrow, and made of brick, the other lower, of brick lined with 
plaster. A platform in the northeast corner of the room was probably a bed. Room 1 
contained a similar platform along its west wall, and a pithos sunk in the floor in the 
southeast corner. A small oven stood on the flagged floor of room 8. It had high sides 
of brick lined with clay, with a door on the north side. In the northwest corner of the 
room is a rectangular stone construction the purpose of which is not yet known. 
Room 12 contained a hearth and a large pit. At the end of Period 2 the houses again 
collapsed, the walls of the east rooms falling into the street. 

In Period 3 the inhabited area was greatly reduced. The débris of the east rooms * 
was not cleared off; the street was no longer used, and an olive-press was placed on 
the ruined walls. Only the west house and the westernmost rooms of the central one 
were rebuilt. The stonework of the south wall of room 1 was repaired; elsewhere it 
was left as it was and only the brick renewed. The floors were made by smoothing 
off and packing the débris of the walls of Period 2; only the floor of room 1 was 
coated with lime. The tops of the bricks of the earlier oven showed above the tumble 
in room 8. They were now smeared with clay and used as an open fireplace. 

Remains of Period 4 are preserved in rooms 1 and 5, and can be inferred in room 9. 
The south wall of room 1 was again rebuilt, with a threshold of white clay in the 
doorway to room 9. The floors were of earth, that of room 1 sprinkled with lime. A 
stone grinder and two fragmentary pots were found in room 5. They are the latest 
objects discovered in situ this season. 

The shrinkage first noted in Period 3 was due to the moving of the population to 
another site. The Bamboula was uninhabited after Period 4 and remained so until 
about the seventh century B.c., when the circuit wall was rebuilt, perhaps to en- 
close a refuge for the rural population. After this it again lapsed into oblivion, 
disturbed only in Roman and modern times by treasure hunters. 

Most of the fine pottery of the L.C. IT levels is of the well known White Slip and 
Base Ring wares. Second only to these in number is what seems to be the “Black 
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Slip ware,” which Gjerstad treats as foreign (Gjerstad, Studies, pp. 202 ff.). A Cypri- 

ote origin is now indicated by its technical similarity to the plain wares, the quantity 

in which it occurs, and the finding of several misfired sherds, so badly slagged that 

they can only be discards from some oven nearby. Two inscribed pieces of this ware 

will be discussed below (p. 273, fig. 13: h and j). One of the most notable finds of the 

season is a sherd with the impression of a cylinder seal, from the L.C. IT fill under 

room 17 (fig. 5). The sherd is from the neck of a large pot; it is wheel-made, of pink- 

ish brown clay, browner in the fracture, containing some fine sand and lime. This is 

the standard coarse ware of the 

L.C. II period. The impression was 

made by rolling the seal up the neck 

while the clay was still soft. Sha- 

mash and Ea are recognized among 

the figures. The seal is pre-Kassite 

in style and probably belongs to the 

end of the third millennium B.c. 

A great deal of pottery was found 

in situ on the floors of the L.C. II 

houses. About 90 per cent of this is 

plain, nearly twice as much as in 

the L.C. II period. Imported L.H. 

III sherds of relatively late types 

were found in Periods 1 and 2, but 

there were no complete pots. In a 

preliminary census of the sherds, 

-Bucchero forms 20 per cent of the 

fine L.C. III ware in Period 1 and 

7.5 per cent in Period 2. The jug, as 

seen in Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 193, No. 

2, is the only shape found. In Period 

1 it is usually made of the hard 

dark clay and decorated with the 

Fic. 5.—Suerp with Impresston From Seat Slightly lustrous paint characteristic 

of poor Base Ring ware, either hand- 

or wheel-made. In Period 2 it is mostly wheel-made, of light clay and decorated 
with matt paint. Both types, however, occur in both periods. 

The L.C. III painted pottery is all wheel-made. The most common shapes in 
Period 1 are: (1) the flat bottomed bowl, with flaring sides, as seen in Gjerstad, 
op. cit., p. 222, No. 3; (2) a deep bowl with roll foot, curved sides, and horizontal 
loop-handles below the rim, like AJA. xli, 1937, pl. I: 29, except that the handles 
are smaller and the base not painted; and (3) a bowl with concave rim and raised 
wish-bone handle, a shallower copy of the Base Ring ware bowl (Gjerstad, op. cit., 
p. 186, No. 4). The first is decorated inside and out with alternating red and black 
bands; the second and third have bands at the rim, below the handle, and inside. 
All three commonly occur with an enclosed spiral at the center on the interior. The 
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clay is hard and fairly thin, the paint firm and often slightly lustrous. A rarer shape 
is shown in fig. 6. It resembles an example pictured in BMCat., Vases, 1, 2, C 718, 
but is closer to the L.C. II prototype. It is made of soft red clay, containing much 
lime. The paint is black and completely matt. Several sherds were found with 
elaborate decoration of purely Mycenaean style. These and the bowls of type 2 are 
often technically a good imitation of imported L.H. III pottery. The clay is un- 
usually clean and well baked, and the paint slightly lustrous, with the characteristic 
streaked effect of the imported ware. Usually the clay has a rich warm cream color 
and the paint runs from “‘ Mycenaean red” to black. A few pieces are of greenish 
clay, with dull brown paint. These and similar Helladic pots were probably over- 
fired. 

The three main types of bowl continue into Period 2, with little change save in 
technique. The clay becomes softer, the walls of the pots thicker, and the paint more 
matt. The imitation of Mycenaean coloring continues, but the fabric tends to fuse 
with the standard ware. There are several new shapes. A fruit-stand (fig. 7b) of red 
clay, decorated with plain and barred bands in deep red paint, was found in room 1. 
An amphora, like that on pl. III: 12 (AJA. xli, 1937) was found in the pit in 
room 12, which was closed early in Period 2. Technically it is like the best ware in 
tomb 26: A of the Kaloriziki necropolis (AJA. xli, 1937, pp. 63 ff.), of warm 
cream-colored clay, sandy but firm, decorated in thick, crackled, red-brown paint. 
Similar fragments were found in the walls of the oven in room 8, also early in Period 
2. The pottery in use at the end of the period was like that of tomb 25 (loc. cit.). 
Fragments of an amphoriskos like pl. IV: 63, found in the ash of the oven in room 
8, joined others which lay, together with the neck of a jug like pl. V: 26, directly 
under débris of the roof in room 10. Sherds of bowls like pl. IV: 39 and one piece of 
the hand-made ware (AJA. xli, 1937, p. 72, class VII) were found in the ash of * 
the hearth in room 12. 

Ware like that of tomb 25 continues into Period 3, with fragments of an amphora 
like that pictured in AJA. xli, 1937, pl. V: 62. The only complete pot from this 
level is the fruit-stand, fig. 7a. It is of fine brown clay, grey at the core, and decorated 
with bands of firm, chocolate-colored matt paint. The cup and the hollow stem were 
made separately and glued together with soft tenacious clay. 

Period 4 is represented by a deep bow] with curved sides and a round bottom, made 
of hard, sandy, dull green clay with a lighter slip of the same color. It is decorated in 
firm, greenish-black matt paint, with bands at the rim, half way down the sides, and 
on the interior, with an enclosed spiral at the center. ‘ 

It is not yet possible to trace the development of the plain ware within the L.C. III 
period. Certain types have been found in one level only, but more material may fill 
the gaps. The shapes which appear in all levels are essentially the same in all. This 
ware belongs to what Gjerstad has classified as foreign ““White Plain ware” and 
“Red Plain ware”’ (Gjerstad, op. cit., pp. 202 ff.). These should probably be regarded 
as one ware, the differences in color being due to different firing conditions. It con- 
stitutes 90 per cent of all the L.C. IIIT ware found this season, and thus is not likely 
to be foreign. Its scarcity in tombs is better explained by aesthetic reasons than by 
foreign origin. The smaller pieces are usually wheel-made; about a third of the larger 
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pieces is hand-made. The commonest shapes are the jug and the krater-amphora. 
Most of the jugs have flat bases, long bodies, a tapering neck with one or more 
ridges at its base, and a vertical handle to the upper part of the neck. A variation of 
this form has a fuller body and a concave neck without neck-rings. All have round 
mouths. The trefoil mouth was not represented in any L.C. II or L.C. III ware found 
this season. The krater-amphora is derived from the L.H. III type and is the ancestor 
of the geometric. Its base is usually plain, the neck often tapers upwards with a ridge 
at its base, and the lip is squared and protruding. These were sometimes sunk in the 
floor and used as pithoi. The true pithos has a drawn-out ovular body, sloping 
shoulder, and relatively small neck with an overhanging rounded lip. Some have 
bands in relief around the shoulder. Another type of storage amphora is shown in 
fig. 8. The three examples found in trench 2 are inscribed on the rim with a two- 
syllable word in “‘Cypro-Minoan”’ script (see below, p. 273). 

The bronze objects found this season include needles, always with the eye at the 
end, tweezers, axe-shaped and rod-like chisels, a fisk-hook, a fragment of a knife, the 
wish-bone handle of a bronze pot, and rings of the coil type. Leech-shaped earrings 
were found in both bronze and lead. One of the most interesting finds of the season is 
a curved iron knife (fig. 9). It is from trench 2, room 20, of Period 1, and ranks with 
the Enkomi knives '! among the earliest iron objects found in Cyprus. 

Many stone implements were found, saddle querns, corn rubbers, pestles, a deep 
mortar, ‘“‘mace-heads,” whetstones, and the like. Double-conical spindle-whorls 
occur in grey steatite, as well as in lead and in plain and incised terracotta. A dome- 
shaped spindle-whorl, of Period 2, is of incised terracotta, covered with lustrous 
brown paint. Truncated pyramidal loom-weights were found in both L.C. IT and 
L.C. III levels. Two beads found this season are of grey steatite and carnelian, 
pierced longitudinally. A third is a rough pebble of steatite, pierced at one end. 

Gjerstad has suggested that the L.C. III period lasted from 1200 to 1000 B.c. 
(op. cit., p. 330). The stratification of trench 2 confirms this in a general way and 
makes more detailed dating possible. The close of the preceding L.C. II period is 
marked by the end of the mass importation of L.H. III pottery to Cyprus. I hope to 
show elsewhere that the last L.H. II pottery of the L.C. II period is stylistically 
identical with that sent to Egypt during the reign of Rameses IT (1296-1230 B.c.), and 
that the end of the L.C. II period should be set back to the third quarter of the thir- 
teenth century B.c. The first stage of the L.C. III period would thus begin in the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century B.c. In two tombs at Enkomi (Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 
284), L.C. III pottery of Period 1 was found together with scarabs of Rameses III 
(1198-1167 B.c.). The end of Period 1 of the L.C. IIT houses is dated by the earliest 
pottery of Period 2. This is identical with that of tomb 26: A of the Kaloriziki necro- 
polis, which contained imported ware of the early Granary style and native pottery 
reflecting that style. This dates to before the fall of Mycenae (AJA. xli, 1937, 
pp. 80 ff.), thus to about the middle of the first half of the twelfth century, if the 
traditional date of the Trojan war is correct. The end of Period 2 is fixed by ware 
like that of tomb 25, contemporary with the sub-Granary style of the Salamis 
graves, which are usually placed at the end of the twelfth century B.c. If the L.C. 


1 Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 285. 
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III period lasted until 1000 B.c., Periods 3 and 4 of our houses cover the eleventh 
century B.C. 

The second large area cleared within the city is trench 4, which lies about ten 
meters northwest of trench 2. Here we found the remains of a house like those in 
trench 2, but less well preserved. Only one clear floor level was found, but there were 
traces of a second above the débris in rooms 36, 37, and 38. Rooms 32 and 33 have 
good plaster floors like those of Period 1 in the other trench: the floors of rooms 31 
and 39 are of crushed limestone, the others of bed-rock. The west wall of room 32 is 
later than the original floor; it lies on accumulation and protrudes 30 cm. beyond the 
edge of the floor. The north wall of room 39 was strengthened during the course of 
the first period by building another wall against it, in the same manner as in room 
26 of the other trench. 

Trench 4 is interesting for the objects found on its floors. The finds in room 33 
included two bowls of the second type (see p. 266); fragments of other bowls such 
as those described in Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 222, Nos. 1 and 3; an unusual krater- 
amphora with both handles on one side, decorated with bands of firm, almost lus- 
trous paint; plain ware of the usual types, including a jug with inscribed handle 
(fig. 13d); and two oriental seals. One of these is a stamp-seal (fig. 10a), made of 
well baked clay, light brown on the surface and red-brown at the core. It is decorated 
with a composite animal which has the body of a lion and the wings and tufted head 
of a bird of prey. The second seal is a cylinder of grey serpentine (fig. 10b), dec- 
orated with a hunting scene, carved in a schematic but vigorous style. Mr. C. W. 
McEwan writes that similar examples have been found in the excavations of the 
Oriental Institute “in Sub-Mycenaean strata on Chatal Hiiyiik and Tell Judeideh,”’ 
in Period V (chart AJA. xli, 1937, pp. 10-11). The archer and the bull are closely 
paralleled on a rectangular seal of period 1-2 at Idalion (S.C.E. I, pl. CLXXXV: 19. 

Another cylinder seal (fig. 10c), also of grey serpentine, was found on the floor of 
room 39, together with a terracotta tub and the usual plain ware. The representation 
on this seal lacks the action of the other, but the forms and workmanship are more 
elegant. The main scene consists of a man stabbing a stag. The other motifs, a 
mythical animal, a conventionalized hand or tree, and three dots, have no connection 
with the stabbing scene. Some of the details agree with Furtwingler, Die Antiken 
Gemmen, P1. I: 8, but the style of our seal is finer. In the adjacent room 41 we found 
two dome-shaped seals of grey paste (fig. 10d-e), lying together and probably 
strung on one string. The smaller of these has a stag with long horns, and a vegetable 
pattern in front of it. Fig. 10d has a bird with a fan tail and large spread wing, also 
facing a plant. This is derived from the motif of a bird and papyrus clump, which 
appeared in Crete at the end of the L.M. II or the beginning of the L.M. IIT period 
(Evans, PM iv: I, p. 337, fig. 280), and which was occasionally copied in L.H. 
III ware and Cypriote imitations of it. The bird survived and enjoyed a great vogue 
in Cyprus, Crete, and the Cyclades in the Orientalizing period. 

Room 34 contained two plain ware jugs, an “incense burner” (a plain version of 
S.C.E. 1, Pl. CLIV: 18), and the krater-amphora shown in fig. 11. It is made of hard 
gritty clay, dull brown on the exterior and dead grey on the interior. The paint is 
matt and crackled, light brown in color, and has a grey bloom where it is thick. The 
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pot is decorated with stags and geometric patterns. Nothing else like it was found 
this season and it may be foreign.' The pit in room 34 was sealed before the time of 
the pottery on the floor. Among its con- 
tents was a fragment of an alabaster vase. 


Fic. 11A.— KrRatTER-AMPHORA FROM Room 34 Fic. 11B.— KrRATER-AMPHORA FROM Room 34 


An amphora like fig. 8, though not inscribed, was sunk into the floor in room 37. 
The narrow end of this room was occupied by a stone basin and a terracotta tub 


turned upside down (fig. 12). A 
hand-made pithos was found in 
room 40, with a Bucchero jug of 
sandy greenish clay and matt, 
dark grey paint. 

The main period of trench 4 
seems to be contemporary with 
the first L.C. III floors in trench 
2. The technique of the pottery is 
uniformly good, and the imitations 
of imported L.H. III are numer- 
ous. Bucchero is relatively com- 
mon, with a high percentage of 
the earlier type. Much of the 
coarse ware is hand-made. The 
types characteristic of Period 2 in 
trench 2 occur only on the upper 
level above the débris in rooms 
36, 37, and 38. The best preserved 
piece of the later period is a jug Fic. 12.—Room 37, witn Finps in situ 


1 Mr. McEwan writes, after seeing a photograph of the pot, that it “could be Syrian, not earlier 
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with side spout, shaped like the example in Gjerstad, Studies, p. 223, No. 6. 

Four pots and seven sherds with incised inscriptions were found this season (fig. 
13). Fig. 13: a, b, ec, e, and g are from Period 1 of the L.C. III houses in trench 2; 
d is from Period 1 in trench 4; the others are from disturbed deposits in various 
parts of the excavation. The inscriptions h and j are on the painted ware referred to 
on p. 266, the others on ordinary L.H. III plain ware. No. 13h was inscribed while the 
clay was still damp; j and k were inscribed after baking; the others seem to have 
been cut with a sharp tool, when the clay was leather-hard, just before baking. The 
inscriptions a, b, and ¢ are on the rims of storage amphorae like the one pictured in 
fig. 8; h is on the interior of a bow]; the rest are on the handles of amphorae or jugs, 
f and g near the bottom of the handle, the others near the top. 

The signs d, h, and a;, bi, ¢; are known from the inscribed terracotta balls from 
Enkomi.'! The others seem to be new in a Cypriote Bronze Age context. Both Evans 
and Persson identify d and h with the classical Cypriote signs for lo and pa. Evans 
gives the value E to ai, bi, ci. Fig. 13: e-f repeat a Minoan Linear A form, which 
Persson relates to the later Cypriote ku; k, also Minoan, perhaps lasted into a later 
period in Cyprus as se; j is the Minoan gate sign, of which Persson sees a late survival 
as xe. Ours has five cross bars, a variant, rare even in Crete, of the four-barred type. 
Fig. 13: m, in form like the Phoenician Samek and the Greek £, occurs in the Minoan 
scripts, but has no classical Cypriote parallel. Only g seems to be without a counter- 
part in either the Minoan or the later Cypriote syllabary. These signs give new 
evidence of the close relation of the “‘Cypro-Minoan”’ to the true Minoan syllabary, 
and of the derivation of the classical Cypriote from both. The purely Minoan letter 
forms show that the “‘Cypro-Minoan” script is derived directly from Crete, and not 
by way of the Greek mainland. 

Inscription a was inscribed before baking on the rim of the storage amphora (fig. 
8); b and ec were similarly inscribed on similar pots. All are from Period 1 of the L.C. 
III houses in trench 2. The signs are the same on the three pots, save that the 
horizontal bar is apparently missing from b;, and that c, does not have the terminal 
dash which indicates the end of the word on the other two. The horizontal bar of a; 
and c; was dropping out at the time of our in- - 
scriptions; it occurs on the Enkomi ball No. e a x Xx x %  ( 
but not on No. ¢c in Some Inscribed Terracotta 
Balls From Enkomt. 

The essential features of the first letter of our es 
three inscriptions are the same as those of the b \ ¥ J 4 Viv 
classical Cypriote sign for ku (fig. 14a). These 
are: (1) the opposed curves at the sides, later 
preserved intact or simplified to a cross, (2) the vertical stroke in the center from 


Fig. 14.— CyprioTE SIGNS FOR 
(A) ku anp (B) ri 


than 1200, more probably around 900, belonging to the earlier part of our Period IV.’’ Its presence in 
Period 1 of trench 4, where it is contemporary with a cylinder seal of the twelfth century, and the 
general demands of its L.C. III context, argue for a date nearer 1200 than 900. But it may not be 
Syrian at all, for Mr. McEwan tells me that the comparable Syrian pots have a different color scheme. 

1 Evans, PM iv: ii, pp. 758 ff.; Scripta Minoa, p. 70 f. Persson: Schrift und Sprache in Alt Kreta; 
Some Inscribed Terracotta Balls From Enkomi. Evans and Persson have shown the practical identity 
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the middle down, and (3) the two dashes above, kept in the classical period, or rep- 
resented by a v derived from them. The horizontal band was incidental in the L.C. 
III period and dropped out later.! 

The second sign of the Bamboula inscriptions may be read as rv, in spite of its sim- 
ilarity to the later te. Our letter, with its long base line from which rise a perpendicu- 
lar and two flanking oblique lines, is the only evident link between the seemingly 
unrelated forms of the sign for ri in the classical period. In Paphos (fig. 14b, first 
sign) the base line was tilted to the right. A type common in several parts of Cyprus 
was tilted indiscriminately in either direction, the oblique lines straightened until 
the sign looked almost like an E. A totally different form of ri lost the base line of 
its prolific ancestor, but preserved the oblique lines and original posture. It is shaped 
like a V; the original perpendicular is represented by a dot or dash, with a horizontal 
bar capping it all. The phonetic identity of these divergent signs is best explained by 
common descent from a sign like ours. 

Reading these signs from left to right we get Kurt. The identification of this with 
Kotpwor is certain.? In the tribute list of Sargon, the earliest previously known men- 
tion of the name, Da-ma-su Sar mat Ku-ri-i appears among the kings of Cyprus (see 
Oberhummer, loc. cit.). The Assyrians of the eighth century B.c. thus knew the city 
by the name of Kuri.’ 

There are three main stages in the history of Kourion. The latest city was situated 
on high bluffs overlooking the sea, two miles or more to the west of the Bamboula. 
The earliest remains there and at the sanctuary of Apollo Hylates, still farther west, 
are not earlier than the end of the eighth century B.c., and the general habitation is 
of Hellenistic date and later. We do not yet know where the city lay between the 
end of the Bronze Age and the settlement of the later site, but its existence is at- 
tested by an unbroken sequence of tombs from the second period of L.C. III down to 
Roman times, in the plain southeast of the later site.‘ The Bronze Age city was on 
the ridge between Episkopi and the river Kouris. The occupation began in the Early 


of the fifteen ““Cypro-Minoan”’ signs previously known to those of the Minoan linear scripts, and their 
réle as intermediaries between the Minoan syllabary and that used in Cyprus in classical times to write 
the Greek language. Evans suggested that the early signs had the known phonetic values of their 
later derivatives. Persson proved it by deciphering a number of Bronze Age inscriptions with the aid 
of the classical syllabary. 

1 Evans has assigned the value E to this sign, identifying it with another which has a single central 
line from top to bottom, and which does not have the two dashes above. These are two different 
symbols. One form of the later E is identical with the sign with the single vertical, but none gives any 
indication of derivation from a type with two dashes above. 

2 One of the characteristics of the Cypriote and Arcadian dialects is that u kept the original broad 
oo sound. Thus, in spite of the fact that the sign for /u is generally used to express the Greek xv, it may 
also stand for cov, when, as in the case of Kovpiov, this is not a genuine diphthong. Even in late texts 
written in Greek characters, 0, v, and ov are often confused. Kourion once appears as Kopnv. Oberhum- 
mer (art. Kurion, in Pauly-Wissowa) gives the form Kupveis for the ethnic of Kourion. His source, how- 
ever, seems to be a doubtful syllabic ku on the disputed Stasioikos coin. 

3 Dr. Westholm writes that Professor Persson regards the Bamboula inscriptions as variants of that 
found on the imported L.H. ITI jar, BM Cat., Vases, I, 2, C434. He interprets this as Su-la in S.C.E. III, 
appendix. 

‘ The Kaloriziki cemetery came into use when the Bamboula site began to decline. The first Kalori- 
ziki tombs probably belonged to some of the first people who left the early site for another region 
nearer the sea. 
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Bronze Age at Phaneromeni and continued without a break to the Bamboula set- 
tlement. 

The name of the late classical site is attested by numerous inscriptions, including 
that of the palace mosaic. There is no doubt that the missing middle city was also 
Kourion. And now the “Cypro-Minoan” inscriptions show that the same name, in 
its pre-classical form of Kuri, was already held by the Bamboula settlement. We do 
not know when the name originated, but its use on the Bamboula brings the entire 
Bronze Age site into generic connection with the classical city of Kourion. 

Ancient tradition agreed that Kourion was one of the oldest Greek kingdoms in 
Cyprus. Herodotus and Strabo say that it was founded by “‘ Argives,”’ i.e. Achaeans. 
Stephanus of Byzantium names as its eponymous founder a son of Kinyras, who 
was tyrant of Paphos when the Trojan war began. 

The stratification of the Bamboula site gives new evidence for the date of the 
Greek foundation of Kourion. At the beginning of Period 1 of the L.C. III houses we 
find a class of sub-Mycenaean pottery which is based entirely upon the L.H. III 
pottery imported from Greece during the L.C. II period.! In Period 2 this sub- 
Mycenaean style absorbed types which were common in Greece just before and 
just after the fall of Mycenae.2 The sequence shows that the Cypriote sub-Myce- 
naean style began with the first copies of imported L.H. III ware, and evolved with- 
out interruption, through the latest Mycenaean influence in Period 2, into the de- 
veloped geometric style of the Early Iron Age. I have suggested the last quarter of 
the thirteenth and the first quarter of the twelfth centuries B.c. for Period 1 and 
the Kuri inscriptions. Whatever the absolute dates may be, the sequence of finds 
proves that the city had its Greek name before the latest Mycenaean trends became 
known in Cyprus. The ceramic and epigraphical evidence combine to show that the 
Achaean colonization of Kourion took place before the fall of Mycenae. 


JouN FRANKLIN DANIEL 


1 With an admixture of native Cypriote elements of the same period. 

2 The concluding sentence of my article in AJA. xli, 1937, erroneously implies that there was no 
influence from the Granary style upon the Cypriote pottery of the Kaloriziki tombs (Period 2 of the 
Bamboula houses), in spite of the fact that Granary style types were listed on p. 80 f. and discussed 
earlier in the article. The error arose from my desire to stress the generic connection of the Cypriote 
style with the earlier Mycenaean pottery imported to the island during the thirteenth century. A 
twelfth-century migration could not have introduced the Cypriote sub-Mycenaean style, but may have 
influenced it in its second stage. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE HEPHAISTEION RELIEFS 


Ir ts exactly a century since L. Ross published Té Oncetov kai 6 vads rod “Apews and 
thereby inaugurated the controversy over the attribution of the best preserved 
of Greek temples.! Since that time almost every participant in the controversy 
has used Pausanias as his chief weapon, and the problem as a whole has been 
almost entirely a topographical one, for it was generally admitted that Sauer’s 
interpretation of the east frieze and reconstruction of the gable groups as celebra- 
tions of Hephaistos were, to say the least, bold.? In spite of the growing tendency 
since 1900 to assign the temple to Hephaistos, there has been little certainty or con- 
viction in the view. Although many will justly regard the results of the American 
excavations ® as the final solution of the topographical problem in favor of Hephais- 
tos, Picard, for example, has already promised ‘ to use those results to prove the 
building an Eleusinion. Since the topographical evidence is necessarily derived from 
secondary sources and therefore disputable, it can well endure some support from 
the building itself. I believe that the sculptured reliefs of the temple not only supply 
this support, but also reveal several very significant principles of Greek (or at least 
Athenian) art and culture in the fifth century B.c. 

It was stated by Ross, and has been generally maintained ever since, that there is 
not necessarily any connection between the sculptural decoration of a temple and the 
deity whose cult the temple contained. This hypothesis I am unable to accept. There 
are sculptural elements on European cathedrals which would be completely without 
significance for a person who was unfamiliar with the principles of the Christian 
artistic tradition. Likewise, it is to belittle the intelligence and sensitivity of the 
Greeks as human beings to assume that they would tolerate the application of com- 
pletely irrelevant scenes on their temples. Such an assumption puts an extremely 
low value upon the temple as the house of a deity. The Heraeum at Olympia may 
have been little more than a museum in Pausanias’ day, but I believe that it was 
considerably more than that when it was built and throughout the fifth century at 
least. It was something more than local economic pride that prompted the selection 
of the temple and the cathedral as the architectural types with which to glorify 
Athens and Chartres. It is therefore difficult to believe that at a time when almost 
the only theme of the tragedies which celebrated the festivals was the punishment 
which follows upon the violation of divine law, when Pheidias and Sokrates could 
provoke the charge of impiety, when almost all sculpture in the round was executed 
as part of some religious dedication or other, and when the Athenians could 
use Athena even as a pretext for setting aside a sixtieth of the tribute from their 
allies —it is difficult to believe that at such a time the citizens of a democratic state 
such as Athens would have bestowed large sums of money upon artisan sculptors to 

1 The full bibliography to 1900 is listed and reviewed in J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of 
Greece, II, pp. 150 ff. Subsequent bibliography is to be found in W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen 2, 
1931, pp. 365 ff. 

2 Bruno Sauer, Das sogenannte Theseion und sein plastischer Schmuck, Leipzig, 1899. Cf. Robert, 23ste 


Hall. Winckelmansprogr., pp. 25 ff. 
3H. A. Thompson in Hesperia vi, 1937, pp. 64 ff. 4 RA, 1936, p. 119 f. 
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have their temples decorated merely with handsome compositions in stone. This is 
particularly true of such a building as the Hephaisteion, where the presence of the 
reliefs cannot be attributed to artistic tradition. The friezes within the peristyle at 
the top of the cella are in a position where they appear on no earlier temple (although 
they may represent the influence of the old Hekatompedon), and the probability 
thereby follows that the placing and design were deliberate and well thought out. It 
is much more likely that no matter how often such traditional subjects as the Cen- 
tauromachy or the Labors of Herakles appear in sculpture, they may bear a new 
meaning each time and that meaning will be revealed in some alteration in the cir- 
cumstances or in the treatment of the theme. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Greeks did not regard the themes of their plastic arts as capable of as many interpre- 
tations as those of drama, even though the former might be based upon monumental 
paintings of the school of Polygnotos, just as the latter were based upon Homer and 
the cyclic epics. 

The discussion of a monument to Hephaistos must naturally begin with an attempt 
to delineate the significance and content of the cult of Hephaistos in the minds of 
the people who built the monument and this is most safely accomplished by restrict- 
ing ourselves to citations from literature of the fifth and early fourth centuries. Here 
the original and most fundamental association of Hephaistos with fire ! appears side 
by side with a more abstract conception. Both of these aspects were expressed in 
lost passages of Pindar, in one of which the poet states that Hephaistos was born of 
Earth, while in the other he called him the son of Hera.? In the one passage the fire- 
god was undoubtedly thought of in his connection with the everlasting, unquencha- 
ble fires of the volcanic sites at which he was often worshipped.* In the other he has 


become an Olympian, an abstract rather than a natural force, and is thought of more 
in his relation to man. In an aspect midway between these two, the local and the’ 
Olympian, he appears in the passage in Aeschylus’ Prometheus,* where the destruc- 
tive Typhoeus lies under Mt. Aetna and causes the eruption, while the peaceful 
Hephaistos works at his forge on the rim of the volcano, and in the Cyclops of Eurip- 
ides,» where Odysseus, as he drives the burning branch into the Cyclops’ eye, cries 
out: 


avaké Airvaie, yeitovos Kkaxod 


Aaumpov tupwoas Sum’ arak. 


Nevertheless, it is in this latter passage, I believe, that we come closest to the most 
common meaning of the god for the Athenian of the fifth century. Hephaistos is here 
not only fire, not only the smith supreme, nor even the god of metallurgy. He is 
something more than all that. He is the deity who presides over man’s modelling of 
rude materials as a defense against the forces of nature. He is the prime mover of 
civilization and material order, just as Zeus is, throughout fifth-century literature, 
the prime mover of justice and moral order. As such, Hephaistos is set in opposition 
to the Cyclops, who lives in a cave, not a house; who uses rocks and clubs as weap- 
ons, and who for that very reason, perhaps, is & 6edv obdév # Bporav péde.® As such, 

1 This aspect of the deity throughout antiquity is most fully handled by L. Malten, R.E. s.v. Hephaes- 


tus, cols. 327 ff. 2 Harpocration s.v. abréxOoves; Plut., Amator. 751d. 
3 Cf. Malten, op. cit. 4 LI. 366 ff. 5 L. 599 f. 6 Jb. 1. 603. 
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Hephaistos, in his original and fundamental form of fire, is called upon to protect 
Odysseus from the ruthlessness of the monster. In Plato, Hephaistos is never directly 
associated with fire. In fact, in most of the myths it is Prometheus who gives man 
the gift of fire, while Hephaistos and Athena bestow upon him the mechanical arts.! 
What is particularly significant is that Plato speaks of these arts as if they were a 
weapon, not only an embellishment. They constitute man’s defense against the 
primaeval beasts, which represent the harsh elements of nature. The same martial 
attitude was certainly in the mind of the Athenian when he considered Athena with 
her spear, helmet, and shield, in her capacity of Ergane, and joined her to Hephaistos 
as consort, with the name Athena Hephaisteia.? That these arts in the myth were not 
restricted to metallurgy is apparent from a passage in the Laws,’ where it is stated 
that Athena and Hephaistos are the guardian deities of all dyuovpyoi—a general 
word, including all laborers and artisans. Sokrates, who was by profession a stone- 
mason, traces his ancestry back to Hephaistos,‘ who stands behind the laying of 
block upon block and the joining of beam to beam, the evolution of defense and order 
out of chaos. For it must be remembered that to the fifth-century Greek mind almost 
the only order in the universe was that which was created by man. The philosophers 
were working out concepts of all nature as planned in a great, majestic, logical 
scheme, and in this work they were assisted by such early scientists as Hippocrates. 
But such concepts had not yet filtered into general consciousness. It is quite by 
chance that the scene of the Phaedrus dialogue is laid on the banks of the Ilissos. 
Sokrates admits that he much prefers the city. Nothing is known about any Greek 
gardens at this period. The closest approximation to a garden was a grove, which 
remained a grove only because it was thought to be sacred to, and protected by, 
some divinity. Man erected his own stronghold in a comparatively hostile land, 
which had formerly been inhabited by hostile monsters and which he was obliged to 
tame by peopling it with those thousand minor divinities whose shrines must have 
dotted the ancient landscape. It was Hephaistos who made this possible for man. It 
was Hephaistos who helped to build the defense, and it is no wonder that his cult 
became particularly popular in the fifth century when Athenian pride in material 
greatness ran so high.® 

We may now turn to the temple itself and to its reliefs. These consist of two series 
of metopes and two friezes. The first series of metopes is that at the front or east end 
of the temple, seen directly from the Agora, which lay just below, in the plain bound- 
ing the eminence on which the temple stands.‘ It is the subject of these metopes that 
has made it difficult for archaeologists to accept definitely the attribution of the 
temple to either Theseus or Hephaistos, for they do not concern the exploits of the 

1 Symposium, 197B; Politicus, 274C; Protagoras, 321D, E. 

2 Cf. Reisch, JOAT. i, 1898, pp. 55 ff., where all the evidence for the double cult is reviewed. The 
Hephaisteion was, of course, the mother-temple of the double cult, which, significantly enough, ap- 
pears nowhere outside Attika. 3 XT, 920E. 4 Alcibiades, 121A. 

5 Dr. Irwin Panofsky, working simultaneously and independently, in connection with some paintings 
of Piero di Cosimo, has come to the same conclusions as myself in regard to both Hephaistos and the 
Roman Vulcan. His article, which at the time I wrote I unfortunately had not been able to read, 
deals with the subject, with his usual mastery, from Homer to the Renaissance. It is published in the 


Journal of the Warburg Institute, i, no. 1, London, July, 1937. 
* Tllustrations, with reconstructions, in Sauer, op. cit., pl. VI; also S. Reinach, Rép. des Reliefs, I. 
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hero Theseus, as do most of the other reliefs. They represent rather the exploits of 
Herakles, the legendary predecessor of Theseus. Since the temple is hexastyle and 
there could be only two metopes in each of the five intercolumniations, not all of the 
twelve labors could be shown. In fact, only nine of them are here, for one, the ex- 
ploit against Geryon, occupies two of the metopes, the eighth and the ninth. In the 
eighth Eurytion, the giant herdsman, lies already dead, while Herakles aims his ar- 
rows at the triple-bodied Geryon who occupies the adjoining metope. That all twelve 
labors were already a part of the legend in the fifth century is evident from the fact 
that they were enumerated by Euripides in his Hercules Furens and that they are all 
among the extant decorations of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, which include the 
exploit against Geryon in a single metope. Yet I do not believe that there is any spe- 
cial significance in the omission here, in so far, at least, as the meaning of the series 
is concerned. The important thing to note is that these metopes all represent the 
struggles and victories of Herakles over beasts and monsters. In several instances 
this is not quite clear at first sight. In the last metope, for example, Herakles is 
merely shown with one of the Hesperidai from whom he acquired the golden apples, 
but it must be remembered that in some accounts he was obliged to slay the dragon 
Ladon, who guarded the apples, before he could reach them. Likewise the Amazon, 
from whom he is demanding the girdle, is apparently not represented as a bestial 
creature, but the Greeks undoubtedly regarded these women who amputated their 
right breasts, who lived as a nation of men in a land far to the northeast, and whom 
they were finally obliged to destroy, as something other than civilized human beings.' 
Lastly, the mare of Thracian Diomede appears to be a normal equine type, but 
actually the myth depicted her and her sisters as brass-hooved monsters, who ate 
human flesh. The remaining opponents of Herakles are sufficiently clear: the Nemean 
Lion, the many-headed Lernean Hydra, the golden-antlered and brazen-footed Stag 
of Keryneia, the enormous Erymanthian Boar, and Cerberus, the triple-headed 
hound of Hell. For his victories over these and many similar monsters Herakles was 
the mighty hero supreme: dayace 5é Ofjpas ydeow brépoxos.? It was thus that Her- 
akles made the world safe for man. 

The second series of eight metopes is divided into two sections, occupying the 
first four metopes from the front on the south and north sides—i.e., just up to the 
plane of the cella.* They portray the exploits of Theseus, the prime champion of the 
Athenians. Here too the struggles are against monsters which had long flourished in 
brute force. Of these, the Sow of Krommyon and the Marathonian Bull, which had 
laid waste their respective lands in wild savagery, and the Minotaur, who annually 
devoured seven youths and seven maidens, need no description. But the other five 
opponents, the deadly giants Periphetes, Sinis, Skiron, Kerkyon, and Prokrustes, 
may require a word of explanation. They were all of a single family, but the accounts 
vary as to the identity of their father. In later writers ‘ he is mentioned as Hephaistos, 
but in Bacchylides * and Hyginus * (who apparently derives from a similar fifth- 

1 Bellerophon’s victory over them, for example, is mentioned by Pindar, Ol. XIII, 87, side by side 
with his victory over the chimaera. 

2 Pindar, Nem., III, 40. 3 Sauer, pl. V; Reinach, op. cit., I. 


‘ Paus., II, 1, 14; Apollod. Frgm. Sabb. in RhM. 46, 1891, p. 183, 7; Apollod. III, 16, 1; Ovid, Met., 
VII, 436. > XVII, 20 ff. * Fabulae, 38. 
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century source) he was Poseidon, who was in many other cases the sire of giants and 
other unnatural beings. All five giants inhabited the region of Megara and were en- 
countered by Theseus on his first journey from Troezen, his birthplace, to Athens. 
Periphetes sat at the roadside with a great club and killed travellers who passed his 
way. Sinis was said to have been the mightiest of mortals, who tied passersby to two 
spruce trees which he had bent down, tearing his victims apart when the trees were 
allowed to swing back. Skiron sat on huge rocks along a dangerous road by the sea, 
southwest of Megara. He forced travellers to wash his feet and as they were doing it, 
kicked them down the rocks into the sea, where their remains were eaten by a mon- 
strous crab. Kerkyon forced his opponents to wrestle with him and killed them. 
Last of all is Prokrustes, who slew his victims with a great axe. All these brutes 
Theseus met, conquered, and destroyed. 

The two friezes, as has been said, were placed at the top of the cella, immediately 
over the pronaos and the opisthodomos. The one over the pronaos at the east end 
(fig. 1) ! is especially peculiar, in that it extends beyond the cella to the north and south, 
across the peristyle to the epistyle. Its subject has long been a matter of dispute. It 
was at one time thought to represent the battle of the gods and giants, until it was 
remarked that there are no women among the twenty-three fighting figures, and 
that three deities are seated at each side watching the progress of the battle. Lolling ? 
interpreted the scene as the battle of the Athenians against the Eleusinians, led by 
Eumolpos. Ulrichs * and Brunn‘ thought the figures showed the battle of the Her- 
akleidai against Eurystheus, and Sauer interpreted them as the Athenians led by 
Erichthonios in an attack on the Pelasgians, who defend themselves by hurling sec- 
tions of their wall down from the Acropolis. But this latter view, at least, had no 
basis in extant myth. The most plausible and well-accepted explanation of the frieze 
is that which was suggested by K. O. Miiller, in the early part of the nineteenth 
century.® He maintained that Theseus and the Athenians are shown in an attack on 
the Pallantidai, a giant race who inhabited Mount Hymettos near Athens and who 
were descended from the giant Pandion. Although I am not now prepared to judge 
this interpretation too closely, it has been defended by Wilamowitz * and more re- 
cently by Robert and Picard,’ among others. For my purposes the content of the 
frieze is sufficiently clear, whoever the individual combatants may be. One thing 
is certain. The Greeks, led by a hero, are involved in battle against some wild tribe, 
which is most probably related to the giants: while the Greeks are equipped with 
clothes, helmets, shields, swords, and spears, their opponents are naked and have 
nothing but boulders as weapons. Furthermore, there seems to be a monstrous 
solidity in the heavy, bulbous masses of the bodies and limbs of the nude figures, 
which identifies them as something other than human. But despite the amazing 
dexterity with which they wield immense rocks, they are overwhelmed by the Greeks. 
One of their number has been captured, two have been killed, and one seems about to 


1 Sauer, op. cit., pl. III; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkméler, pls. 406-7. 

2 Gétt. Nachrichten, 1874, p. 17. 3 AdI. 13, p. 74. 

4 Sitzungsber. der bayr. Ak. zu Miinchen, 1874, 2, pp. 51 ff. Cf. RA. 1875 (N.S. 29), pp. 395-404. 
5 Hyperbor.-Rém. Stud., ed. Gerhard, I, pp. 276 ff. 

6 Philolog. Untersuch. I, 1880, ‘“‘Aus Kydathen,” p. 135. 

7 La Sculpture grecque, II, pp. 46 ff. 
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fall, leaving only two to continue the fight against a far superior number of com- 
pletely unwounded Greeks. The giants’ might and power are of little avail against 
the ingenuity of their opponents. 

There is little doubt about the subject of the frieze over the opisthodomos at the 
west end of the temple (fig. 2). It is the battle between the Lapiths and centaurs. 
Here, two of the figures, besides Kaineus, can be identified with considerable cer- 
tainty. The first of these is the seventh figure from the left. From his firm stance, the 
high position of his shoulders, and the stumps of his arms it is evident that he must 
originally have wielded some heavy, long-handled weapon, and Sauer was doubtless 
correct in restoring the figure with a double-axe.' In this respect, the figure resembles 
one on a vase fragment in Berlin (fig. 3).2 The figure of the fragment is almost identi- 
cal in style with the Apollo on the Orvieto crater in the Louvre (fig. 4),* a vase which 
depicts the gathering of the Argonauts and the slaughter of the Niobids, and which 
has long been recognized as a reflection of the style of Polygnotos and his school, 
according to the literary description of Pliny.‘ Furthermore, the hero is shown 
standing above a centaur which he has just killed, while he now prepares to strike at 
a second. This is exactly the description given by Pausanias * of Theseus in the 
Centauromachy painted on the wall of the Theseion at Athens by either Polygnotos 
or a member of his school. On the basis both of style and of subject we may, there 
fore, identify this group as a copy of that in the Theseion.* Our seventh figure of the 
frieze, having the same posture, may also be identified with the Theseus of the 
original Polygnotan painting, but the centaur which lay below him in that painting 
and on the vase-fragment has here been omitted. The very same figure who appears 
at the side of Apollo in the Centauromachy of the west gable of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia has therefore also been identified as Theseus, and the figure which stands 
at the other side of Apollo in the same gable will be Peirithoés, according to legend 
the next most prominent person in the battle. This Peirithoés, then, whose left hand 
hangs at his side, while the right wields a sword over his shoulder, is most probably 
also derived from the famous Polygnotan painting, and is the same figure who ap- 
pears in the central position in the frieze of our temple. And he certainly occupies 
the central position. Prominent masses lead the eye from each side of the frieze 
upward and inward toward this center. Such masses on the left side are the upper body 
of the first centaur, the bodies of all three figures of the second group from the left, 
the upper portion of the third centaur, and the entire bodies of Theseus and the fourth 
centaur. Similarly, beginning at the right end, there are the first Lapith, the upper 
portion of the first centaur, the continuous mass of the second Lapith and the secand 
centaur, and the lower bodies of the third and fourth centaurs. Contrary to these 
there is a certain amount of movement in the opposite direction, not ably in the 
lower bodies of the first two centaurs on the right, which are balanced by the lower 
bodies of the first and third centaurs on the left. But the main movement is inward 
until it reaches the two moundlike groups on either side of Peirithoés. Here it goes 
downward toward the feet of Peirithoés, transmitted on the left by the bodies of 


1 Sauer, op. cit., p. 149. ? AZ. xli, 1883, pl. 17. 
3 FR. pl. 108; Beazley-Jacobsthal, Bilder Gr. Vasen, 8, pl. 5. 
‘N.H. XXXV, 56-58. 17, 2. FR. II, pp. 244 f. 
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Kaineus and the inner centaur, and on the right by the body of the Lapith and the 
chlamys which hangs over his arm. Bounded by these two balancing groups stands 
Peirithods, upright and directly participating in none of the groups, even though one 
is probably to think of him as coming to the aid of Kaineus. Although he also ap- 
proaches the Kaineus group in the frieze of the Heroén at Gjélbaschi-Trysa,' this 
merely indicates a common iconographic source and does not detract from his part 
in the organization of our frieze. His central position is strengthened by observing the 
state of the battle in each of the groups, moving outward from Peirithods: 


Toward the left Number of figures Toward the right 
Lapith threatened 3 Q Centaur threatened’ 


Undecided Undecided 


Centaur threatened Lapith threatened 


Lapith threatened Q Centaur threatened 


That this is the correct way in which to regard the organization of the frieze, and not 
merely as a succession of groups alternating from one side toward the other, is evi- 
dent in part, I believe, from the exactly corresponding positions of the groups in 
which the action is undecided. These two groups and the direction of the masses in- 
ward keep the pivot of the frieze, as it were, in the center. It is thus seen that there 
is a sort of complex chiasma in the subject-matter of the frieze, and Peirithods is 
directly effective in none of it. He is the focal point in both the formal and the narra- 
tive pattern. We may, therefore, be justified in proposing some reason for this. It is as 
though the designers of the frieze, being for some reason anxious to include the Cen-: 
tauromachy among the sculptural decorations of the temple, yet recognizing that 
Theseus, who was usually the central figure of the scene, was already commemorated 
by the metopes on the north and south, and possibly by the frieze at the east end, 
deliberately organized this frieze so as to give him a minor position and Peirithods a 
major one. But even this ““major”’ position is only relative. Although the entire 
frieze is organized around him, Peirithods himself is not especially distinguished from 
the other figures, as the central hero of the east frieze is distinguished both by his 
direct activity against the opponents and by the diagonal drop of drapery behind 
him which makes him stand out from the background. At any rate, we may say that 
on these grounds the frieze at the west end does not represent one of the expleits of 
Theseus, but rather the battle of the Lapiths, who are the Greeks, against the cen- 
taurs. 

We may also ask why, if not to celebrate the deeds of Theseus, the designers of 
these reliefs should have been anxious to include the Centauromachy. There is no 
question here of violated virginity or of the protection of the Lapith women from the 
brutal lust of the centaurs. Contrary to all the ancient literary accounts of the bat- 


10. Benndorf, Jahrb. kunsth. Samm. ix, 1889, pl. XXIII, B, 3. 
2 I believe that this is the right interpretation of this group since one is to think of Peirithods as pre- 
viously a member of it, but as turning away when he considered assistance unnecessary. 
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tle, and contrary to its representation on the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, on the 
Parthenon, on the Temple of Apollo at Bassae, and on the Heroén at Gjélbaschi- 
Trysa, the Lapith women have no place whatever in this frieze. Not one of them is 
shown. What is shown is a group of Greeks, clothed in peploi and chlamyses and 
equipped with helmets, swords, spears, and shields (for although none of the 
weapons remains, the necessity for restoring them is obvious), battling against 
inhuman monsters who wear only the skins of wild animals and use only rocks and 
the branches of trees as their weapons. Pindar! had described the centaurs as yévoy 
obr’ év avipaor yepacdopor & vouors. It is well known that the Greeks 
triumphed. The significance of the frieze is, therefore, the same as that of all the 
other reliefs of the temple. The protagonists are in every case Greeks, or, even more 
clearly, human beings, while in every case too, their opponents are wild beasts or the 
primaeval monsters who once inhabited the lands of the Greeks and endangered the 
very existence of man. But it is not man alone who gains the victory over these 
brute beings. It is only through the assistance given him by the power of his weap- 
ons, the use of his tools—in short, by the aid of Hephaistos. This is the reason why 
the themes selected for the relief decorations are not the battle of the Greeks and 
Trojans, the battle of Greeks and Amazons, or the battle of Greeks and Persians, 
such as were used on other fifth-century monuments. Those opponents were all human 
beings of a sort and also possessed the gift of the mechanical arts, which distin- 
guished man from beast and furnished him with the means of civilization and culture. 
These opponents are the beasts themselves, and the reliefs are a reflection of the 
same Athenian pride in their city which we find in the Thucydidean Funeral Oration. 

I am not unconscious of the fact that this interpretation involves a fifth-century 
artistic principle which has been little recognized. The god is commemorated and 
worshipped, not by representing an image of him as he performs one of the deeds 
attributed to him, but by selecting from the common fund of myth and legend the 
events in which the god’s particular power is seen to be at work. It is not difficult to 
establish this principle in fifth-century literature and sculpture, or to trace its basis 
in a relatively abstract aspect of contemporary religion.’ In literature the principle 
has gained greater recognition than in the plastic arts. We may take as examples the 
myth in the odes of Pindar and the choral passages in the tragedies. Both of these 
are used as universalizing means which translate the particular into terms of the 
divine. In the first Nemean ode Pindar praises the justice and courage of Chromios 
of Aetna, winner in the chariot-race, and in the myth portion of the ode narrates the 
triumphs of Herakles as a parallel example of these virtues. Likewise in the third 
Nemean, for Aristokleides of Aegina, the poet extols the youth for his beauty, 
strength, and virtue, and indicates the divine origin and value of such qualities by 
telling the story of Achilles, who was the prototype of all three qualities. By the 
citation of such a parallel from the heroic past, in which the deities can be seen to 
have taken an active part and in which the sequel is universally renowned, the moral 


1 Pyth., I, 48. 

2 One may compare the well known purification of the myths which is apparent in Pindar Ol. I, 52, 
Eurip. Bellerophon, frgt. 292, etc.; and particularly the identification of the omnipresent deities with 
their immortal laws in such passages as Soph. Antig. 454-458. 
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element in the present case is abstracted and given everlasting divine sanction. The 
matter is even clearer in the tragedies.' Upon the conclusion of every dramatic 
episode the chorus attempts to relate the immediate moral situation to the divine. 
Usually this is done merely by reflecting upon the situation in the light of the tradi- 
tional morality, which is thought to have Zeus, the god of justice, as its defender. 
But there are many cases in which some myth is introduced in order to show similar 
circumstances on a divine or semi-divine plane. In the later part of Sophocles’ Anti- 
gone, for example, the scene involving the tragic fate of the heroine and Haimon, her 
lover, has just concluded. The chorus meditates on the tragic results which can come 
from love, even among people of high station, and offers as parallels the myths of 
Danaé and Zeus, the wood-nymph and Dionysos, and Medea and Jason, for in all 
these cases Fate had no regard for the wealth and power of its victims. By this ac- 
cumulation of similar examples the universality of the case is indicated and the in- 
evitable power of Zeus acknowledged. The effectiveness of this dramatic device de- 
pends upon the fact that the chorus is the mouthpiece of the audience, hardly ever 
having any part in the action of the drama. Its only purpose is to give expression 
to the moral and religious judgments which the spectators are expected to draw from 
the drama. It thus serves as a bridge between the particular and the divine, and this 
function is reflected in the emotional and sometimes ecstatic quality of the music, 
dance, and lyric metres which it employs. 

In the realm of sculpture we may take the Parthenon as our example, since this 
monument is one of the best preserved, and about contemporary with our temple. 
Here the pediments contained groups of sculpture in the round, representing scenes 
from the goddess’ own life. At the east was shown her birth from the head of Zeus, 
and at the west her struggle with Poseidon for the land of Attica. But just as the 
chorus never participates in the action of the drama, nor the actors, properly speak-’ 
ing, in the work of the chorus, so in all the relief decorations of the temple Athena 
has no outstanding part as a primary participant in any of the action. The ultimate 
meaning in every group involves something more than the identity of any individual 
figure. The metopes on the four sides have been tentatively shown to represent re- 
spectively the battles of the gods against the giants, Greeks against Trojans, Greeks 
against Amazons, and Lapiths against centaurs. These identifications we may, for 
the present, accept. It will thus be seen that all the primary battles of Greek myth 
and legend have been included. When we remember that this temple was built on 
the Acropolis, the military stronghold and fortress of the city, and that it was dedi- 
cated to the city’s chief deity, who was always represented with helmet, spear, and 
shield, we cannot refrain from drawing the conclusion that the metopes represent 
the occasions on which the power of Athena was triumphant.? More than this, we 


1 Since the formal principle is a different one in the earlier tragedies of Aeschylus, references to the 
drama here include only the Oresteia, besides Sophocles and Euripides. 

2 Although Praschniker and others have identified Athena with one figure or another of the east 
metopes, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the goddess can have appeared here only as a deity 
among deities, not so much as Athena. No single metope considered outside the series can have the same 
significance as the series itself, and it must be admitted on the analogy of the rather fully preserved 
south metopes, at least, that it is the series which is important here. In general, this is true of the 
metope as an artistic form. 
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may remark that the victories are on various planes: that of the gods over the giants, 
above the very entrance into the temple, is on the divine plane; those of the Greeks 
over the Amazons and the Greeks over the centaurs, both associated with the hero 
Theseus, on the legendary or semi-divine plane; and that of the Greeks over the 
Trojans (particularly since by “Trojans” may have been implied “Persians”’), on 
the human plane. By this accumulation of evidence the sequel is naturally felt that 
the power which is here acknowledged is still effective in the present —is, in fact, 
eternally effective. The Athenian identifies himself with the protagonists of the 
metopes and the gap between the divine and the human is bridged in the direction 
from the pediments down through the metopes. By the frieze around the cella, which 
is on the same level as the metopes, the cycle is completed in the opposite direction. 
Figures are shown bearing offerings to the goddess, and who are these figures but the 
Athenians themselves? Directly at the entrance to the temple, they meet the deity, 
and the worship is fulfilled. The metopes on the exterior have proclaimed the deity’s 
gift to man in protection. The interior frieze proclaims man’s gift to the deity in 
ritual. In both cases the relief sculpture has served as the means of transition, just 
as the myth of the ode and the chorus of the tragedy. Its different technique, like the 
choral lyric, reflects its different function. Its concern is man in his relation to the 
divine. 

We may now return to the Hephaisteion with the expectation that such a con- 
temporary monument will be decorated on much the same principle. Here too the 
reliefs all represent occasions on which the deity’s power has aided man, and the 
legendary and the emotional relation of the Athenian spectators with the victorious 
protagonists imply that the power and assistance continue. Scenes from the life of 
Hephaistos himself must have once decorated the pediments of the temple, which 
now show only the dowel holes for pieces of sculpture in the round, while the reliefs 
bridge the gap between those pediments and the spectator below. As on the Parthenon, 
the very absence of the deity from the reliefs, in any active capacity, indicates his 
presence. Conversely, the presence of Herakles and Theseus indicates that they have 
no direct relation whatever to the actual cult of the temple. They are the semi-divine 
heroes, who are used as the champions of the gods and the mediators between gods and 
men.! But we notice that there is no difference in function between the metope and 

1 I believe that the dithyramb of Bacchylides XVII, which has Theseus as its subject, contains an- 
other reflection of the indirect relation between this hero and Hephaistos. When Aigeus, 
the king of Athens, has announced to the chorus the report of Theseus’ triumphs over Sinis, 
Kerkyon, and the other giants (who occupy the lateral metopes of the Hephaisteion), the chorus mar- 
vels at the deed and asks whether the hero has accomplished it with an entire army or whether he 
travels alone. They then state definitely that a god must have sent him to accomplish justice against 
unjust deeds. Aigeus answers merely by describing Theseus’ weapons and clothes in great detail, 
and adds: éuparwy oridBew Aauviay doiviccay — in which the Aayriay can only mean 
**Hephaistean”’ (cf. Malten, op. cit.). This might have no more significance than “‘fiery”’ if he did not 
also say that Theseus is a mere youth (xpé6nBov), and put particular emphasis upon his weap- 
ons, mentioning them as éigos and teorods 5é dbo &xovras, and saying that the youth is 
well trained in xadxeédxturos waxa. There seems to be an attempt, moreover, to include in this de- 
scription of one strophe as many suggestions as possible of the entire history and significance of Theseus, 
for he is made to wear a cap from Laconia, the district of his birth, and a chlamys from Thessaly, the 
traditional location of his not yet accomplished fight against the centaurs. We may therefore imagine 


that even in the time of Bacchylides there was already understood a certain symbolical relation between 
Hephaistos and Theseus as one of his champions. 
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the frieze, such as there was on the Parthenon. The delicate distinction between ex- 
terior and interior as a reflection of the entire religious cycle is missing. One reason for 
this lies in the fact that there was no special procession for Hephaistos. His festival, 
the Hephaisteia, was probably closely allied with the Panathenaia and is, therefore, 
included in the procession of the Parthenon frieze, just as Hephaistos sits beside 
Athena at the east end of that frieze. Hephaistos and Athena also sit in the frieze at 
the east end of the Hephaisteion,' but they are not here as attendants at a festival, 
receiving offerings. They are here in the midst of a violent battle, giving the Atheni- 
ans assistance against their rude enemies. For the Athenians knew that although on 
the Acropolis war would cease for long periods and peace would be gladdened with 
festivals and processions, yet the battle of civilization against the elements and of 
man against the rough, chaotic materials of nature —the battle over which Hephais- 
tos and Athena Hephaisteia presided —must go on forever. 

In conclusion we may observe a possible geographical significance in the reliefs. 
It was well known that the labors of Herakles had taken him over the known world, 
and it was for this reason that he acquired a reputation as a geographer.’ His met- 
opes, therefore, appear at the very front of the temple, in order to proclaim Hephais- 
tos’ universal power. The conquests of Theseus against the giants, the Sow of Krom- 
myon, the Minotaur, and the Marathonian Bull (which was, of course, identical 
with the Cretan Bull of Herakles) were all localized in the south and southwest. 
These scenes are divided between the south and north sides of the temple, in which 
position the spectator is either on the side of the original action, in relation to the 
temple, or looking toward it. The battle of Lapiths against the centaurs took place in 
Thessaly, northwest of Attica, and this frieze is located at the rear of the temple 
which is actually orientated somewhat northwest to southeast. The battle of Theseus 
and the Athenians against the Pallantidai, if the east frieze is rightly accepted as 
such, took place on Mount Hymettos, that is, at Athens itself. This frieze is there- 
fore placed directly over the entrance into the pronaos and cella, where it expressed 
its most intimate association with the very people who used the temple. 


Eruine C. OLSEN 
UNIVERSITY 


1 Sauer, op. cit., pp. 102, 114, 123, 124. 

? This observation I owe to the comprehensive keenness of Mr. Lynn Kirtland. It may be taken in 
conjunction with Prof. G. W. Elderkin’s discovery of a geographical significance in the arrangement of 
the seated deities of the Parthenon frieze (A.J.A. xl, 1936, pp. 92-99). 

3 Cf. Pindar, Nem., III, 26; Isthm., IV, 55-57. 


A STATUE IN THE GARDNER MUSEUM 


THE recent installation of an unusually fine, though incomplete statue of Transi- 
tional Greek type at the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum ! in Boston is an event 
of more than ordinary interest to American students of classical art. This marble 
was found in Rome in March, 1901, on the property of the Sisters of San Giuseppe, 
between the Via Lucullo and the Via Sallustiana. Subsequently acquired for the 
Gardner Collection, it was for many years exhibited as a loan from Mrs. Gardner in 
the American Academy in Rome. A detailed discussion of the figure by L. Mariani 
appeared in 1901.2? Since this publication is not very generally accessible, the essen- 
tial facts about the statue are recapitulated here. 

The statue, representing a standing woman in Dorian dress, is of fine-grained 
Greek marble, the surface of which has taken on a warm tone of color from ex- 
posure (fig. 1 A-B). The height of the figure itself, measured from the top of the 
plinth on which it stands, is 1.48 m. The plinth is 0.78 m. wide; its depth from front 
to back is 0.48 m., its height 0.085 m. Missing parts are the head and neck, which 
were carved in a separate block of marble adjusted to the cavity in the top of the 
torso; the right forearm and hand; a part of the left forearm and the hand. There are 
some minor breaks and injuries, but, in general, the surface is in excellent condition. 
The workmanship is of Roman date, but the figure is evidently a copy of a Greek 
original, probably of bronze. 

The woman wears the Dorian chiton with kolpos and apoptygma, familiar in the 
Olympia temple sculptures and in a number of statues of Transitional style.* The 


posture is erect, but the weight rests mainly upon the left foot. The right leg is 
slightly bent, breaking the vertical folds of the drapery on this side, and the foot is 
turned outward, resting easily upon the ground. The left arm is sharply bent, and it 
is clear that the hand must have held the edge of the apoptygma, which the woman 
was adjusting at the back, in the manner of the Herculaneum dancers.‘ The right 


1 The views of the statue published here are from photographs kindly furnished by Mr. Morris 
Carter, Director of the Gardner Museum. 
2 Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma, VIth series, xxix, 1901, pp. 71-81 
(pl. 6). 
3The statues which Mariani finds most closely related to the Gardner Museum statue are the 
following: 
(a) Statue from Canea in the Candia Museum. (Bull. Arch. Com. 1897, pp. 169 ff.; Reinach. 
Rép. Stat. II, p. 425, No. 9). This figure is of special importance because the head is preserved. 
(b) Figure in the Boncampagni Collection, National Museum, Rome (Brunn-Bruckmann, 
No. 357; Bull. Com. Arch., 1897, pl. XII b; Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, pl. 38a; Helbig, Fuhrer, 
II, No. 934). Compare also a replica found on the Esquiline in 1921, and published by Amelung 
(RM. xl, 1925, p. 193). 
(c) Statue in the Jacobsen Collection, Ny Carlsberg, Copenhagen (Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, 
Billedtavler til Kataloget over antike Bildvaerker, pl. XXI, no. 292; Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, 
figs. 320-321). 
(d) Athena in the National Museum, Rome (Brunn-Bruckmann, No. 502; Helbig, II, No. 1070). 
(e) Bronze “dancer” from Herculaneum in the Naples Museum (Brunn-Bruckmann, No. 295c; 
Richter, op. cit. Fig. 260, etc.) 
4 Brunn-Bruckmann, No. 295c. 
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arm hung in a more relaxed position, but the hand was held at a little distance from 
the side. The design of the folds of drapery at the front of the figure, especially of 
those governed by the position of the shoulder-clasps and the breasts, is similar to 
that of the statues from Herculaneum just mentioned. In its slender proportions, 
however, the statue in the Gardner Museum is more like the headless Athena in the 
Terme Museum !; and in the relatively high position of the kolpos and the edge of 
the apoptygma it resembles this statue and one in the Ny Carlsberg Museum.? 

The chiton is represented as sewed at the right side*, where a long wavy seam is 
shown, with horizontal stitches on either side. A fine line near the lower edge of the 
apoptygma represents the hem. The back of the figure is designed and executed in a 
more summary style than the front. The surface of the drapery is somewhat less 
carefully finished than the slight flesh surfaces which are exposed. 

Assigning the original to a Peloponnesian school, Mariani dated it about 440-435 
B.c. If this date is accepted, we must suppose that the sculptor’s style was distinctly 
retarded in comparison with that of Athenian work of the same date. It seems 
safer to date the type in the last years of the Transitional period, about 455-450 
B.C. 

The statue, at any rate, has preserved much of the characteristic attractiveness of 
the art of the second quarter of the fifth century in its combination of a degree of 
formalism with a reserved, yet decided essay towards freedom of posture and move- 
ment. The austerity of the long vertical folds of drapery is mitigated by their variety 
of width and depth. The modelling of the feet is notably fine. 

SipNEY N. DEANE 
SmitH COLLEGE 


1 See note 3. 2 Ibid. ’ As on the Canea, Boncampagni, and Jacobsen figures. See note 3. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS: 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS? 


Davip M. Rosinson, Editor 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


NECROLOGY 


Henry Rushton Fairclough, professor emeritus 
of Latin at Stanford University, died on Febru- 
ary 12, 1938. He was born near Barrie, Ontario, 
Canada, July 15, 1862. He received the B.A. de- 
gree from the University of Toronto in 1883; an 
M.A. in 1886 and Litt.D. in 1922 from the same 
institution. He was awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at The Johns Hopkins University 
in 1896. From 1883-84 he was Fellow in Classics, 
and from 1887-93 Lecturer in Greek at University 
College of the University of Toronto. In 1893 he 
went to Stanford as Associate Professor of Greek 
and Latin. From 1897-1902 he was Professor of 
Classical Literature, and from 1902-1922, Pro- 
fessor of Latin. He taught Latin during summer 
sessions at the University of Wisconsin in 1906, 


1 The Department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davin M. Ros- 
{NSON, Editor-in-Charge, assisted by Professor 
Carrot N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckinc- 
HAM, Professor RopErt E. DENGLER, VLADIMIR J. 
FewxkeEs, Dr. Henry FIexp, Professor Joun W. 
Fuicut, Professor Harotp N. Fowter, Dr. 
Saray E. Freeman, Professor Henry S. 
MAN, BaTTIscOMBE GuNN, Professor FRANKLIN 
P. Jounson, Professor Rotanp G. Kent, Pro- 
fessor F. B. Krauss, Dr. SterHen B. Luce, 
Professor CLARENCE A. MAanninea, Professor 
GrorcE E. Mytonas, EuGene Prostov, Pro- 
fessor Rosert S. Rocers, Professor Joun Suap- 
LEY, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor 
Suirtpy F. Weser, Louis C. West, Professor 
Frep V. WINNETT, and the Editors. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxxiv, p. 124, Vol. xxix, pp. 115-116. 

2 News and Discussions for this number was 
compiled by Dr. Sarah E. Freeman, pending the 
reorganization of the Editorial Board of this sec- 
tion. 


Columbia University in 1908, and Chicago in 1910. 
During 1910-11 he was Professor at the American 
Academy in Rome. From 1925-26 he was visiting 
lecturer in Greek and Latin at Harvard, and dur- 
ing the following two years, visiting professor of 
Greek and Latin at Amherst. 

He was a member of the Hellenic Society of 
Great Britain, the American Philological Associa- 
tion (President, 1926), the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America (Vice-President, 1918-33), the 
Classical Association of the Pacific States (Presi- 
dent, 1918), the English Speaking Union, Phi 
Beta Kappa and Alpha Delta Phi. During the 
years following the World War (1918-1920) he 
served with the Red Cross in Switzerland and 
Montenegro. For this work he was decorated with 
the Order of the White Eagle, Class IV, and was 
made a Commander of the Order of St. Sava IIE 
by Serbia. He was also made a Commander of the 
Order of Danilo by Montenegro and an Officier de 
l’Ordre de la Couronne by Belgium. 

He was the author of many books. Among them 
are: Attitude of Greek Tragedians toward Nature 
(1896); The Text of Terence (1900); The Classics 
and our Twentieth Century Poets (1927); Love of 
Nature among the Greeks and Romans (1930); 
Aspects of Horace (1935); Some Aspects of Nature 
(1935); and translations of many classics, includ- 
ing the Antigone of Sophocles (1903). He was the 
Editor of the Students’ Series Latin Classig¢s, and 
of the complete works of Vergil and of the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace in the Loeb Classics. He 
was also a contributor to many journals. 

Paul Simon Eugene Victor Graindor, who was 
born at Liége July 8, 1877, died on February 28, 
1938, after a short illness. He was Professor at the 
Universities of Cairo and Gand and a member of 
L’Ecole archéologique francaise d’Athénes. He 
was also an Officier de l’Ordre de Leopold; Officier 
de V’'Ordre de la Couronne; Commandeur de 
l’Ordre de Roumanie; and a member of the Ordre 
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du Nil and the Ordre du Sauveur et le Phénix de 
Gréce. 

He was the author of many books, among them: 
Histoire de Vile de Skyros jusqu’en 1538 (1906); 
Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous l empire 
(1922); Marbres et textes antiques d’époque impériale 
(1922); Album d inscriptions attiques époque 
impériale, avec notes, corrections et inédits (1924); 
Athénes sous Auguste (1927); Un milliardaire 
antique. Hérode Atticus et sa famille (1930); 
Athénes de Tibére a Trajan (1931); Athénes sous 
Hadrian (1934); Bustes et statues-portraits d’ Egypte 
romaine (1936). From 1924 until his death he was 
one of the editors of Byzantion. 


EGYPT 


Royal Tomb at Sakkara. — The recent discovery 
of a royal tomb belonging to the Pharaoh Aha, 
first king of the First Dynasty (ca. 3400 B.c.) is 
described by Watrer B. Emery, Director of 
Excavations conducted for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment Service of Antiquities at North Sakkara, in 
ILN. February 12, 1938, pp. 247-249. According to 
chroniclers Menes was the first Pharaoh of united 
Egypt, and it is fairly probable that Aha is 
identical with Menes. 

The tomb is of the Nagadeh type. The maxi- 
mum height of the superstructure is 1.70 m. The 
exterior is decorated with “‘ palace facade”’ panel- 
ling. The superstructure was divided into twenty- 
seven magazines above the ground-level. Below 
the centre are five subterranean rooms. The walls 
of these lower chambers were of mud faced with 
reed mats, arranged in pattern form. The tomb 
had been plundered but only objects of intrinsic 
worth had been removed. Hundreds of potsherds 
were found, all inscribed with texts in black ink 
cursive hieroglyphics. The name of the Pharaoh 
Aha occurs on each. Clay jar-sealings were also 
found bearing the same name. Many fragments of 
stone vessels and slate palettes were found in the 
lower rooms. The rooms in the superstructure had 
false floors, but these rooms had also been robbed. 
An important argument for the identification of 
Aha as Pharaoh is furnished by the jar-sealings. 
On jars found in tombs of nobles of the First 
Dynasty at Sakkara, two distinct seal impressions 
occurred, one of the owner and one of the king, 
crossing each other on the sealing. There are also 
two on those found in Aha’s tomb, but they are 
identical, both being that of the Pharaoh. 

Later tombs were built against the side of the 
superstructure. One, a large Second Dynasty tomb, 
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was found intact. This is described on pp. 250- 
251. The shaft leading to the tomb chamber 
descends vertically about 60 feet through the solid 
rock. A large stone block had been lowered over 
the entrance to the chamber. The door itself was 
blocked with bricks and sealed with plaster. 
Pottery vessels, as well as some of alabaster, 
volcanic ash, schist and copper were found in the 
main chamber. The burial chamber opened from 
the west side. It contained a large wooden coffin. 
The fragile wood-work had collapsed, but it is 
hoped that a complete reconstruction can be 
made. The skeleton lay in a flexed position on its 
left side. On and inside the coffin were copper 
bowls, a copper axe, dagger and chisel. Just inside 
the room were fragments of stone vases, purposely 
broken at the time of the burial. 

Source of Diorite in Egypt. —In March 26, 
1938, pp. 524-525, R. Ence.Bacu, Keeper of the 
Cairo Museum, describes the discovery of the 
diorite quarries. A desert patrol located them by 
chance, near the Sudanese border, on a ridge not 
far from the route between the Dunqul and Nakh- 
lai oases. Subsequent expeditions investigated the 
quarries more thoroughly. A number of cairns and 
stelae were found, recording expeditions for ma- 
terial under various kings. One rock pillar stand- 
ing near the quarries bore the cartouche of Che- 
ops. The most recent survey expedition was able to 
trace the ancient route from the quarries towards 
the Nile. Numerous cairns were found along the 
road, marking its course through the desert. 

Excavation of an Egyptian Sacred Lake.— At 
the French excavations at Toud, twenty miles 
south of Luxor on the east bank of the Nile the 
1937 season was devoted to the excavation and 
investigation of the “sacred lakes”’ in connection 
with a Ptolemaic temple to the Egyptian war-god 
Menthu. The lakes were used to float the model 
ships. There were two basins. The lower one was 
filled through a central well by the underground 
Nile water. The upper level was to hold the water 
during the flood. The upper part of the walls was 
built of re-used sandstone blocks from an older 
temple. (ILN. March 19, 1938, pp. 498-499.) 


SYRIA 


New Discoveries at Chagar Bazar and Brak. — 
A preliminary report on the results of the third 
archaeological campaign to North Syria, under 
the auspices of the British Museum and of the 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq, by the 
Director, M. E. L. Matitowan, appears in ILN. 
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January 15, 1938, pp. 92-95. The excavation of 
Chagar Bazar was completed. The ancient Record 
Office was discovered. The seventy cuneiform 
tablets which were found there date about 1900 
B.c. They are being deciphered by experts at the 
British Museum and will be of great importance 
in dating other material from the last occupation 
of the site. 

Tall Brak is a large mound on the right bank 
of the River Jaghjagha, where it joins the River 
Radd. It is on an ancient caravan route from 
Syria and Eastern Anatolia to Nineveh. The 
uppermost level on the mound dates about 1500 
B.c. Late specimens of painted pottery, known as 
Habur ware, were found; also fragments quite 
similar to pottery discovered on the Amk plain 
of Eastern Syria, and others showing connections 
with “Hurrian” ware. Between 3000 and 2000 
B.c. the civilization at Tall Brak was Sumerian. 
The southern half of the mound was occupied by 
a great palace, typically Sumerian in plan. The 
mud brick walls are in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. Inscribed seal-stones found in the palace 
indicate that it was occupied from 2500-2300 
B.c. It was destroyed by fire. Near the palace were 
found private houses, also Sumerian in plan. One 
of the houses had a private chapel in which a 
semicircular clay altar was found. A hole in the 
altar connected with a secret chamber and ap- 
parently served as an oracle hole or speaking-tube 
for the priest. Excavations will be continued on 
the site next year. 


ASIA MINOR 


The Royal Tombs of Alaca Hiiyiik.— Members 
of the Turkish Historical Society, excavating at 
Alaca Hiiyiik in the Halys Basin, have discovered 
some tombs which date in the third millennium 
B.c. From them were recovered “some of the finest 
examples of ancient metal-work ever found in 
archaeological researches.”” The ornaments and 
vessels of various types are of copper, gold and 
silver. They show connections with early Cycladic 
culture of the Aegean and also with the Kuban 
culture of South Russia. Photographs illustrating 
these finds appear in JLN. April 9, 1938, pp. 
632-633. The brief descriptions are by Dr. Hamer 
ZUBEYR Kosay, Director of the Ethnographic 
Museum at Ankara, where the finds are to be 
displayed. The excavations have been published 
recently more in detail in the new Turkish peri- 
odical, Beileten, which is written in Turkish, with 
excellent summaries in French and German. 


PERSIA 


Discoveries at Nishapur.— An expedition from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art has conducted 
excavations at Nishapur, the home of Omar 
Khayyam. Illustrations of some of the objects 
discovered are published in LN. February 19, 
1938, pp. 296-297. Nishapur was one of the great 
artistic centres of the Islamic world. Coins found 
in the same context are of great importance in 
dating the pottery. 

Phraaspa.—The Architectural Survey of the 
American Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeol- 
ogy has investigated the site of Phraaspa, the 
Parthian fortress and capital in northwest Persia, 
and the scene of a Roman defeat in 36 B.c. The 
plans of some fourteen buildings, including the 
famous Fire Temple were drawn, and many frag- 
ments of pottery were collected. (JZN. February 
26, 1938.) 


ITALY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Italy. — 
NS. xiii, 1937. Regio I: Latium and Campania: 
Fondi.—D. Mustiiu1 publishes a series of sculp- 
tured works: a highly idealized portrait-bust of 
Augustus, similar to portraits found on coins of 
19-15 (fuller publication is promised); a male 
portrait head very suggestive of Julius (Naples 
and Campidoglio), but in the style of the late 
Republic; the upper half of a statue of a youth, 
in a technique similar to the genius populi Romani 
in the relief of the allocutio of Hadrian in the 
Conservatori, and in the style of the idealized 
Alexander as adapted to such divinities as Sol, 
Honos et al; a circular limestone altar with three 
figures of Hercules, probably first century A.D.; a 
goat’s head of the first century a.pD.; an early 
imperial, marble well-curb; seven blocks of a 
marble architrave; a statuette of a Roman girl as 
Diana, with a portrait head and the body’ of the 
Versailles Artemis; a male torso on a model not 
earlier than the fourth century B.c.; another de- 
rived from Polykleitos; and a cinerary urn deco- 
rated with festoons, dating in the first half of the 
first century A.D. (pp. 60-74). 

Regio VI: Umbria: Spoleto.—Carto Pretran- 
GELI asserts the absolute authenticity of the 
Lex Spoletina and gives variant readings of two 
copies of it. He records five other inscriptions 
containing items of interest: a Vibusius, in the 
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time of Augustus, of senatorial class (the gens 
probably of Spoletine origin); Caracalla between 
198 and 211; Q. Pituanius as quattuorvir in the 
period of Augustus; a legacy in favor of local 
priestly colleges, first century A.pD.; the name 
Lassidius in a sepulchral inscription, first century 
A.D. (pp. 28-36). 

Rome. —GruseprE Moretti reports the recov- 
ery of that section of the Ara Pacis which shows 
the two Flamines and the finding of a small frag- 
ment with the heads of two lictors. The reverse of 
the block bearing the flamines has about two- 
thirds of the finest festoon yet found. This block 
joins, at the right, the section with the other 
flamines, and, at the left, the figure of Augustus. 
From the south side of the monument we now 
have seven lictors, an unknown person, Augustus, 
four unknown, and two flamines—three sections; 
then follow to the right the three sections in the 
Uffizi. Moretti feels confident that the persons 
on either side of Augustus are Tiberius and Varus, 
the consuls of 13 B.c. (pp. 37-44). A dedication on 
January 1, 181, by soldiers to the genius of the 
century, identical, except for the names, with 
CIL. vi, 212, 213, is published by G. Q. Gieio1a 
(pp. 44 ff.). A. L. PrerroGranbE describes finds 
on the Via Praenestina four and one half kilo- 
meters from the city: various walls of imperial 
date, a mosaic floor with the head of Autumn, two 
inhumation burials, a tile-stamp (like CIL. xv, 
730), a fragment of a sarcophagus relief showing 
the labors of Hercules, the lower part of a statue 
of Venus showing an amorino on a dolphin, a 
brick-stamp (like CIL. xv, 361), a small bronze 
coin of the second century and another of Valens. 
Important is the confirmation of a side road 
(posited by Ashby on vague evidence) leading 
from the Praenestina between the fourth and fifth 
kilometers to the Labicana near Casale di Cento- 
celle (pp. 48-58). A bronze seal with a fine por- 
trait of Septimius Severus and the inscription 
IEPAC =YCTIKHC CYNOAOY is described by 
R. Partsent. The seal belonged to a collegium in 
Trajan’s baths, is of very superior workmanship, 
and only in material fails of being one of the 
finest of ancient gems (pp. 58-60). 

Regio VII: Etruria: Sigliano.— Antonio Minto 
reports the remains of a Roman bridge over 
the Tiber, found in 1936. The discovery is 
important for the course of the road from 
Arretium to Ariminum. Also described is a funer- 
ary cippus with small portrait bust in relief, and 
an epitaph containing the rare names Sergius 
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and Politicus (pp. 3-7). Capena.—In 1934 re- 
mains were uncovered of a small edifice, perhaps 
a cemetery chapel, the rooms of which contained 
numerous trench graves, some earlier, some later 
than the building, but most of them contemporary 
with it. Skeletons were found, but no furniture. 
There was, however, a deposit of gold objects in 
one room—noteworthy are a necklace and ear- 
rings of a cross pendant from a half-moon. They 
date from the fifth to the seventh centuries, ae- 
cording to Massimo Pallottino. Nearby were 
found remains of the torcularium of a villa rustica, 
which was in use from the beginning of the im- 
perial period to its end or even later. From the 
site come: some few brick stamps of the second 
century, and amphora stamps; a headless, armless 
female statue, a good imperial copy of a third 
to second-century original, generally resembling 
the Barberini-Jacobsen-Vienna Hera; part of a 
draped female figure in high relief, a neo-Attic or 
a Roman copy of a Greek original of the second 
half of the fifth century, or even: conceivably an 
original of Attic workmanship; a small head of 
Eros; architectural fragments; ten very frag- 
mentary inscriptions; sporadic terracottas, glass, 
a lamp, an iron staff, a sickle and hook. The 
site was occupied from the last centuries of the 
republic; the villa was established at the begin- 
ning of the Empire; and continuity of develop- 
ment is probable between the Roman graves 
(indicated by funerary inscriptions) and the 
burials of the barbarian period. 

Sicily: Catania.— Excavation of a cemetery 
used by families, collegia and corporations (part 
of a large necropolis in use from Hellenistic to 
late Roman times) has yielded several sepulchral 
inscriptions, both Greek and Latin. Gurpo 
LIBERTINI also records the finding here of a 
semicircular basin, probably a nymphaeum, some 
remains of the third-century house to which it 
belonged, including a geometric mosaic, and a coin 
of Constantine (pp. 75-82). 

Sardinia: Nule.—A fortuitous find was made in 
1935 of a spear-head, dagger-blade and long pin, 
all of bronze, and an extraordinary bronze 
statuette inspired by imitation of the classical 
centaur. It shows an animal’s body with porcine 
tail, four short legs with horse’s hooves, human 
shoulders, arms, hands and head with bull’s 
horns; the head is encased in a helmet from the top 
of which a large leaf projects forward over the face. 
Doro Levi considers that the statuette may have 
some bearing perhaps on the problem of whether 
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the horse was in Sardinia in the Iron Age. (Pp. 
83-90.) 


ROMAN 


Roman Remains in Libya.—In I LN. March 12, 
1938, pp. 434-435, there are photographs of some 
of the most important recent discoveries in Libya. 
Excavations are being conducted at Sabratha, 
Leptis Magna and Cyrene. The Castle at Tripoli 
has been converted into the colonial government 
building. Many of the small finds from the exca- 
vations are being set up there. Of especial interest 
are: a seated figure of the Emperor Claudius from 
Leptis Magna; a statue of the Goddess of Abun- 
dance from Sabratha; a bronze bust of Philip of 
Africa; and a head of Augustus from a colossal 
statue found at Leptis Magna. 

Folles. — A large hoard of imperial copper coins, 
folles of the period 295-307, is described and 
analyzed by Naputaui Lewis in Num. Notes and 
Mons., No. 79. The hoard was preserved almost 
intact, together with the container, after its dis- 
covery in 1930 in the ruins of a house destroyed by 
fire in the village of Seltz, Alsace. Coins and jar 
now repose in museums in Strassbourg. One of the 
leather cases (follis) in which the coins were rolled 
for convenience in counting and handling is pre- 
served intact, thus bearing out Mommsen’s theory 
that the coins were named from their containers. 

Chemical analysis of some of the coins reveals 
the absence of silver in them, except as impurities 
in the copper content, and the silvery sheen on 
some of them is shown to be the effect of oxida- 
tion, and not due to any silver content. This shows 
that the follis was simply a bronze coin, and not 
billon, as often claimed, and is the first analysis 
of coins from the western mints. 

Coins of Maximinus Daza.—A study of the 
coins of Maximinus Daza which relate to the Em- 
reror’s devotion to the worship of the sun, has 
been made by JEAN BaBE Lon, in the Rev. Num. 
5, 1, 1937, with a short study of the growth of the 
cult in the third century of our era. 


U.S.S.R. 


Crimea. — According to N. L. Ernst (Sovetskaia 
Arkheologaia iii, 1937, pp. 240-245) a joint expedi- 
tion from the Moscow Department of the State 
Academy for the History of Material Culture 
(MOGAIMK), the Historical Museum, and the 
Art Museum, Moscow, under the leadership of 
Blavatskii, excavated the Roman fortress of 
Kharaks on Ai-Todor Cape, in the southern part 
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of the Crimea. A large Roman bath with a 
nymphaeum was uncovered. The settlement, en- 
circled by a double line of walls, had an inner wall 
built of large undressed stones. The space between 
the walls probably served to shelter the surround- 
ing population in wartime. Foundations of towers 
were found. No pre-Roman stratum was discov- 
ered. Tauric pottery was intermixed with the 
Roman inventory. A cemetery outside the outer 
wall contained urn burials. 

The excavations at Chersonesus, begun one 
hundred years ago and carried on systematically 
for the last fifty years, have been continued an- 
nually. The aim of the present excavations is to 
preserve the monuments along the northerly part 
of the town, threatened by the sea. During 1935 
G. D. Brxov, Director of the Chersonesus Mu- 
seum, excavated a Hellenistic stratum of the 
fourth to second centuries B.c., four meters below 
the present surface of the ground. A superimposed 
Roman stratum contained a vast cement floor. 
In the Byzantine stratum twelve large marble 
bas-reliefs, averaging 1 x 2.5 m. were found in the 
ruins of a mediaeval basilica, in which the slabs, 
turned face down, were used as flag-stones. On 
one of the slabs were portrayed a husband and wife 
on a bier, surrounded by two genii of death with 
lanterns in their hands. Another bas-relief de- 
picted the prodigies of Hercules. On a third was 
represented a griffin; on others were figures of 
Eros carrying garlands of fruit and grapes, sep- 
arated by heads of Medusa and Silenus. Well- 
preserved inscriptions were found in two cases, 
one of the inscriptions mentioning “the first 
archon.” These slabs are thought to have formed 
the frieze of a large mausoleum. No similar 
objects had been found previously in the Cher- 
sonesus. 

The excavations of the basilica in which the 
Roman bas-reliefs were found disclosed several 


building periods. Three marble capitals of very 


fine workmanship were associated with the remains 
of the earliest basilica, attributed to the fifth 
century. On this site was built later a larger and 
far more sumptuous structure, in which the 
Roman bas-reliefs were utilized as pavement. In the 
lateral naves mosaics were found. Marble cor- 
nices, three meters long and weighing 800 kilo- 
grams each, were placed over the entrance. The 
naves were separated by large marble columns 
with massive pediments and capitals, the largest 
ever found in the Chersonesus, which attained 
great importance in Byzantium during the sixth 
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century, especially during the reign of Justinian I. 
The basilica was apparently destroyed between 
the seventh and tenth centuries. During the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries a small church was 
built out of the basilican ruins and surrounded 
by a burial ground. Thirty-two vaults yielded 
many skeletons. It is proposed to restore part of 
the sixth century basilica. 

A general survey of ancient monuments in the 
southern Crimea was made by two expeditions 
from the Alupka Museum, under the leadership of 
N. L. Ernst. An archaeological map of the area 
was prepared. The following types of remains were 
most common in the area: Epipalaeolithic sites on 
the [Aila plateau and on mountain slopes; late 
Bronze Age “‘Crimean dolmens,” consisting of 
burials in megalithic boxes of four stone walls 
with a lid, attributed to the Tauri; Roman 
monuments, including the fortress of Kharaks 
and many burial grounds with vaults, of the first 
to third centuries A.p.; burial grounds of the 
Goths, including the famous Suuk Su site; ruins of 
Greek churches and monasteries, eighth to seven- 
teenth centuries, including the famous Partheni- 
tian (Partenitskaia) basilica; mediaeval Graeco- 
Gothic fortifications, of the so-called Issars tribe, 
twenty-five of which were discovered on the rocks 
along the southern shores of the Crimea; Graeco- 
Gothic burial grounds of the later Middle Ages; 
ruins of Genoese fortresses near Gurzuf, and 
Alushta; and monuments of modern periods, 
abandoned Greek and Moslem villages, etc. A 
preliminary report by Ernst was published in 
Sotsialisticheskaia rekonstruktsiia iuzhnogo berega 
Kryma (Simferopol, 1935). 

P. N. Shul’ts (Sovetskaia Arkheologaia iii, 1935, 
pp. 252-254) describes the results of a 1934-1936 
GAIMK expedition which studied the origin and 
development of Greek colonies in the northwestern 
Crimea and the struggles of the colonists with the 
local Taurian and Scytho-Sarmatian population. 
Work began in the areas between Evpatoria and 
Ak-Mechet, and Evpatoria and Lake Sakskoe, 
later from Ak-Mechet to the Isthmus of Perekop, 
and between Lake Sakskoe and the Alma River. 

This entire area was characterized by the ab- 
sence of microlithic sites, probably owing to the 
absence of flint, except at O!-Li, where a late 
Bronze Age site was discovered. Flint deposits 
were also found near Novo-Fedorovka village on 
Lake Sakskoe, west of Evpatoria, where a Kizil 
Kobin type site had been found by Zabnin in 
1929. 
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Bronze Age tumuli were well represented 
throughout the area. Stone tumuli of a peculiar 
type were discovered on Tarkhankut peninsula. 
These enclosing multiple burials surrounding a 
central burial, were usually built of massive stone 
slabs. One of these tumuli excavated near Kara- 
Tobe contained in the center a collective burial 
with one male skeleton, oriented with the head 
toward the southwest. This burial contained some 
bone ornaments, an iron point, and Equus bones. 
A female skeleton was buried nearby in a flexed 
position, with the head oriented to the east. Two 
other burials, one that of a child, were found in the 
higher strata of the tumulus. The pottery con- 
sisted of handmade jars of “fruit stand’’ type. 

A Taurian settlement with rectangular primi- 
tive buildings of unworked stone, belonging to the 
Greek period of colonization, was also found on 
Turkhankut peninsula. The pottery was of the 
local “‘fruit stand” type, including a few frag- 
ments of amphore. The burials associated with 
this settlement were in elongated stone boxes. 

Three Graeco-Scythian settlements were found 
near Evpatoria, Karadzha and Ak-Mechet. Each 
rectangular settlement was located near a con- 
venient harbor. A strong defensive wall with 
square towers was disclosed around Ak-Mechet. 
This wall, as well as the one at Evpatoria, had 
been erected in the fourth century B.c. All three 
settlements were abandoned in the first century 
B.c. Roman remains were rarely found. This cir- 
cumstance points to their connection with the 
destruction, in honor of Diophantus, of Kerkini- 
tida, Fair Harbor, and other fortifications in the 
course of the struggle of the Chersonesus with the 
Scythians in the second and first centuries B.c. 
The pottery of the sites is characterized by the 
profusion of Chersonesian importations. 

The Scytho-Sarmatian settlements were located 
near the villages of Dzhan-Baba, Tarpanchi, 
Kul’chuk, Beliaus, Popovka, [Airchi, and Kara- 
Tobe. With one exception they were situated on 
the steep coasts, having no harbors suited for pro- 
longed mooring of vessels. These small circular 
settlements were protected by defensive walls of 
huge untrimmed stone slabs. Kul’chuk, the larg- 
est site, located near Donuzlav Lake, can prob- 
ably be identified with the Scytho-Sarmatian city 
of Tamiraka, appearing on Ptolemy’s map. Sur- 
face finds dated these settlements in the fourth 
century B.c., when the Graeco-Scythian defensive 
walls were erected. These settlements ceased to 
exist in the third century a.p. The wheel-made 
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and handmade pottery was predominantly Scyth- 
ian and Sarmatian in type. Some vessels were 
polished. 

Kara-Tobe gorodishche, near the entrance to 
the earthwork ramp leading to Evpatoria, was 
excavated. This circular site was of some strategic 
importance, since it guarded the road to Ker- 
kinitida. An area 6 x 7.5 m. at the most elevated 
portion of the site was excavated. The cultural 
layer (2.5 m.) was found to consist of four strata. 
The lowest level belonged to the end of the fourth 
century B.c., when the settlement was established, 
and to the third century, when it flourished. The 
settlement had less intensive life during the Hel- 
lenistic period (second and first centuries B.c.). 
This stratum ended with a charred deposit, testi- 
fying to some violent upheaval. The settlement 
flourished again in the first part of the Roman 
period (first and second centuries A.D.) and ceased 
to exist in the third century A.p. 

Unbaked clay mixed with straw predominated 
in the buildings, while stone structures were few. 
Animal bones included those of Equus (predomi- 
nating), Ovis, and (less common) Bos and Sus. 
No fish bones were found, except the jawbone of a 
dolphin. The pottery included importations from 
the Chersonesus and Scytho-Sarmatian hand- 
made and polished wares. One jar bore the impres- 
sion of a Sarmatian sign (tamga). A circular 
dwelling 3.9 m. in diameter, and some limestone 
slabs were excavated. This building, constructed 
of a double row of poles on an unbaked clay floor, 
was probably used as a winter residence. A draw- 
ing of a Sarmatian house of this type is known 
through the fresco in the Anthesterius vault in 
Kertch, described by Rostovtzeff, and a mention 
of this type of dwelling is also found in Strabo 
(XII, ii, 1). The building is probably an adapta- 
tion of a nomad’s yurt. 

A Sarmatian tumulus excavated near Oiburchik 
village contained a limestone sepulcher (2.40 x 
1.45 m.) built upon bedrock. The burial, which 
had been robbed, contained fragments of am- 
phorae attributed to the Hellenistic period. 

Two stone statues of warriors were found in a 
tumulus (22 m. in diameter, 1.6 m. high) near 
Chokrak. Each warrior was represented in a 
conical helmet, with a breastplate suspended from 
straps. The hair falling from under the helmet was 
in three plaits. One of the effigies held a vessel in 
its hands. A similar statue, from Voznesenki vil- 
lage near Evpatoria, was described by Veselov- 
skit. The grave included the skulls of Equus, 
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Ovis, and Bos, and a complete skeleton of Canis 
was interred nearby. An iron nail and fragments of 
a pitcher were also found. No human remains 
were in the grave. In 1937 the expedition was 
expected to reach the isthmus of Perekop and to 
join forces with the expedition from Ukraine 
studying the famous earthworks. 

North Caucasus.—B. E. 
(GAIMK, Izvestiia. No. 110, 1935, pp. 11-28) 
describes archaeological investigations in the area 
of the Baksan hydro-electric station in the Kabar- 
dino-Balkar A.S.S.R. In an area between Kyz- 
burun and Zeiukovo remains of settlements, 
groups of tumuli, and ancient burial grounds were 
studied. Four archaeological periods were repre- 
sented in the discoveries: 

I. The late Bronze Age (stage II of the North 
Caucasian Archaeology as defined by the North 
Caucasian Expedition of GAIMK at Dolinskoe, 
etc.) was represented by sites comparable to some 
of those of the Koban culture. Two settlements, 
Zeiukovo I and part of Kyzburun I, belong in this 
period, together with three large tumuli near 
Zeiukovo. 

II. Halstatt period sites (stage III) were char- 
acterized by indications of the introduction of 
iron and of a great increase of cattle breeding. 
In this period belong the lower section of Kyz- 
burun I settlement and a fortified settlement in 
the foothills of Khara-Khoro Mountain. Pottery: 
sherds of this period were plentiful in all sites. 

III. The Early Feudal Period (sixth to seventh 
centuries A.D. in this area) was well represented 
by a gorodishche and the remains of a settlement, 
in the upper section of Kyzburun, and a goro- 
dishche with an adjoining settlement, hill fortifica- 
tions, and a burial ground near Zeiukovo. 

The pottery from the sites of this period was of 
the well dated types from the excavations at Ordz- 
honikidze (formerly Vladikavkaz) and on the 
Taman Peninsula. For example, some was deco- 
rated: with belts covered with incised diagonal 
lines, some with pointed ridges superimposed in 
two horizontal belts over the shoulders of vessels, 
and some in vertical lines not quite reaching the 
base. There was also a gray “‘Saltovo”’ (Ukrai- 
nian) type of pottery with a thick slip, decorated 
with deep incised vertical channels or with “deep 
polished” ornament of a net of triangles or with 
vertical ruffling on the shoulders. Fragments of a 
dozen flat plate-like bowls, perforated for sus- 
pension, were found in one dwelling near Zeiukovo. 
Degen-Kovalevskil attributes this pottery to the 
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Alans, who, according to the testimony of Pro- 
copius, lived “‘to the north of Svans.” He believes 
that this name was applicable at that period not 
only to the Ossetes, but to all Japhetic tribes of 
the western foothills of the Caucasus, including 
Balkars, Chechens, etc. 

IV. The period of developed feudalism (thir- 
teenth to fifteenth centuries) was definitely con- 
nected with the Adighe people and was best repre- 
sented by burial monuments: large tumuli, 
smaller stone tumuli, near Zeiukovo and Kyz- 
burun I, and a burial ground. 

Tatar A.S.S.R.—A. V. Zprurva (Sovetskaia 
Arkheologaia ii, pp. 95-110) describes the results 
obtained by R. Zuuxov of the Institute of An- 
thropology and Ethnography (IAE) of the State 
Academy of Sciences, Leningrad. He excavated in 
the Anan’ino cemetery a male burial, with a 
bronze celt, hexahedral in section, an iron lance 
and knife, a necklace, a spiral, and a handle made 
of an alloy containing silver. Above the skull 
had been placed a dressed stone of prismatic shape 
and the incisor of a beaver. At the other end of 
the tomb were femora of Equus and fragments of 
calcined bones. According to A. Zbrueva the cul- 
ture of Anan’ino was developed from local, more 
ancient cultures and is distantly related to that 
of the Khvalynsk type of the Middle and Lower 
Volga regions. 

Pottery sherds from these and from P. A. 
Ponomarev’s excavations in 1894 were studied, 
and sixty-three vessels were reconstructed. Each 
jar was handmade and ornamented in the upper 
portion. Half of the specimens were shell tem- 
pered. Two types were present. In the first 
group were flat-based pots, ornamented by shaded 
and unshaded angles, rhombs, and zigzags, and 
pits along the lip of the vessel. This type of orna- 
mentation is typical for the last stage of the 
“‘Srubno-Khvalynskaia” culture, in the Middle 
and Lower Volga regions, attributed by Tallgren 
to the Copper Age, which is earlier than the period 
attributed to the Anan’ino cemetery. The second 
type, round-bottomed bowls with ‘“‘schnur- 
ornamentik,” dark gray and shell tempered, is 
typical Anan’ino ware. 


CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND 
MEDIAEVAL 


Round Churches.—In Kyrios, ii, pp. 279-312, 
HERMANN WEIDHAAS discusses the round churches 
of Czechoslovakia and the adjacent lands which 
date from the reigns of the various Premyslid 
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Kings. He believes that this type of structure was 
constructed through the influence of the missions 
of Saints Cyril and Methodius after models of 
round structures found along the Adriatic coast. 
The type was carried into Moravia and Bohemia 
and it was continued there until the thirteenth 
century, although the most prominent examples 
of the form date before the end of the twelfth 
century and some of them, such as the Church 
at Welehrad perhaps go back to the time of the 
Moravian Mission. There is good reason to date 
the Church at Horjany in Podkacpatska Rus 
before the Hungarian invasion. 

Stobi.—In the Anglo-Yugoslav Review, Vol. iv, 
Nos. 7-8, pp. 91-96, Dr. VLaprmir Perkovic dis- 
cusses the archaeological discoveries at Stobi, a 
city in South Serbia which reached its height in 
the fourth and fifth centuries a.p. It is one of the 
earliest Byzantine sites that can be adequately 
studied, although much of the material seems to 
come from periods after Hadrian. Among other 
buildings excavated are a theatre, a basilica of 
the fifth century, and two palaces, one of which 
seems to have been connected with a synagogue 
which was later turned into a church. In fact in- 
scriptions seem to indicate the strength and im- 
portance of the Jewish community at Stobi. Among 
special works of art may be mentioned two bronze 
satyrs and there are several excellent mosaics. 

Sanctuary at Nazareth.—This small mono- 
graph, Il Santuario della Nutrizione a Nazaret, 
studio storico-archeologico, by P. D. Batpo and 
P. B. Bacarti, O.F.M., examines the literary 
sources and archaeological evidence relating to 
the churches of Nazareth and concludes that the 
claim of the Dames de Nazareth that the site of 
the church which commemorated Joseph’s house 
is the same as that of their present church, is un- 
supported, that the same can be said for the 
church of St. Gabriel, while local tradition, the 
testimony of Arculf, and archaeological data 
give great probability to an identification with 
the site of the present Franciscan church of St. 
Joseph (Reprint from Studi Francescani, 1937). 

Mosques in Iran.—The conception that all 
early Iranian mosques were built according to the 
primitive Arabic ground plan is no longer tenable. 
They fall into two groups: the Arabic and the 
Iranian. To the former belong the mosques of 
Damghan and Ray; the type is continued in the 
mosque of Naiyin (IV C.H.), in parts of the 
Ardistaén mosque, and in the mosque of Dema- 


wend (VI C.H.). 
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The oldest monuments of the second group are 
Niriz, Gulpaygan, Kazwin, Ardistan, Isfahan and 
part of the madrasa Haidariyé of Kazwin. They 
consist of the oblong vaulted Sasanian Iwan, open 
at one side, or a square domed structure, open on 
three sides (ateshkidé), where the mihrab re- 
placed the fire altar. This type is continued long 
after the introduction of the madrasa, at Ur- 
miya, Yazd, Semnan, etc. 

In the description of these monuments the 
author deals briefly with the Mosque of Niriz, 
since it is discussed in Athdr-é-Iran i, 1, p. 163 ff. 
That the date of the inscription of this Iwan 
(340/951-2) refers not to a reconstruction of a 
pre-Islamic building, but to a new structure, is 
borne out by the fact that the kibla wall is 
properly oriented. The cupola of the mosque of 
Gulpaygin was, according to the inscription, 
erected under Abi Shuy4 Muhammad (498-511/ 
1105-1118). The rest is modern. The Jum’a 
mosque of Kazwin also has a cupola structure 
inscribed with the name of Khumartarh, Amir 
under Abi Shuy4 Muhammad, and the date 500- 
508H, and is thus contemporary with the mosque 
of Gulpaygin. The madrasa Haidariyé of Kazwin 
was in modern times built around a cupola 
structure, which, although undated, is typologi- 
cally close to the mosques of Kazwin and Gul- 
paygan. 

More difficult is the problem of the mosque of 
Ardistan. The cupola structure and the Iwan 
are dated 553H and 555H respectively, but archi- 
tectural evidence leaves no doubt that the cupola 
structure falls in the time of Malik Shah (465- 
85/1072-92) and that the Iwan was added 555H. 
The date refers to the new stucco decoration of 
the cupola structure. 

The renowned Masjid-e- Jum’a of Isfahan was 
begun in 481/1088-9 as two cupola structures. 
The previous structure (before 385/995) has com- 
pletely disappeared, contrary to current opinion. 
The proof for this is that the older mosque of 
Arabic ground plan was, according to Al-Mafar- 
rikhit and Al-Mukaddasi, built entirely of 
sundried brick, while the extant mosque is wholly 
of baked brick. Between 515/1121-2 and the end 
of the Seljuk period the mosque was transformed 
into a madrasa mosque with four Iwans. 

The beginning of this Iranian mosque type is 
as yet uncertain. So far the oldest building of this 
type is the mosque of Niriz (340/951). 

The Iranian mosque with its open space before 
the small cupola structure looked poor in com- 
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parison with the more elaborate Arabic type of 
foreign origin. Thus the madrasa mosque with 
four Iwans came into being, originating probably 
in Khorasan. The VI C.H. sees the creation of the 
madrasa mosque of Zawaré (530), the addition of 
four Iwans to the mosques of Ardistan and Is- 
fahin. This madrasa mosque type has remained 
until today the standard type of the large Iranian 
mosque. 

Monographs on the mosques of Niriz, Isfahan, 
Ardistan and Zawaré are contained in Athdar-é 
Iran i, 1 and 2 (Athar-é-[ran i, 2, pp. 187-210). 
—H. v. E. 


RENAISSANCE 


The Cloister of the Abbey of Sainte-Ger- 
trude, at Louvain.— A. DouTREPont pre- 
sents a complete history of the abbey of Sainte- 
Gertrude from the twelfth century down to its 
suppression in 1796. The greater part of the re- 
mains seen today. were constructed in the four- 
teenth century, principally after a great fire in 
1326, the cloister in the last quarter of the cen- 
tury. 

The keystones of the vaults, of which thirteen 
original specimens remain, illustrate scenes from 
the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, along 
with symbols of the Evangelists Mark and Mat- 
thew, from which the author concludes that the 
South and West galleries probably contained - 
scenes from the infancy and “public life” of 
Christ, with symbols of Luke and John. The 
style is awkward and crowded, the figures short, 
ill-proportioned, and clothed in rigid drapery. 

On the consoles are portrayed principally fig- 
ures of the Apostles, music-making angels, and 
various moralizing scenes for the monks, such as 
Samson and Delilah, Aristotle and Campaspe. 
Although there is little individualization of facial 
expression, the style here is far superior, with 
flowing drapery and quite realistic figures. 

In the spandrels the didactic strain continues 
through the North gallery, but in the East gal- 
lery appear genre scenes and fanciful subjects. 
The figures are silhouetted, and are somewhat 
finer and more graceful. Perhaps the greatest 
interest lies in connections with other Flemish 
sculpture. The author points out parallels, par- 
ticularly with Notre-Dame du Sablon in Brussels, 
the chapel of the counts of Flanders at Courtrai, 
and St. Martin de Hal. But in the spandrels 
analogies become virtual identities with spandrels 
of similar panels in St. Martin de Hal. Conclud- 
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ing that the two are from the same Brabantine 
atelier, Mlle. Doutrepont dates the spandrels of 
Sainte-Gertrude as contemporary with those of 
St. Martin, that is, about 1400; the keystones 
and consoles she places on this basis at the end of 
the fourteenth century. The dates coincide with 
those derived from the study of the architecture 
(Revue Belge d’archéologie et dhistoire de Vart 
vii, 2, 1937).—H. McP. D. 

The Master of the Triumph of Death at 
Palermo.—The Triumph of Death, a wall paint- 
ing in the courtyard of the Palazzo Sclafani in 
Palermo, the most important of the fifteenth- 
century works in Sicily, in the opinion of W. R. 
VALENTINER, forms the point of departure in 
building up a group of works attributed for the 
first time to Giacomo Jacquerio, a member of a 
family of painters from Turin. Opinions on the 
authorship of the Triumph of Death have varied 
greatly. Most frequently it has been considered 
the work of a local master, a Flemish painter, a 
work of Leonardo da Besozzo, but Lombard and 
Spanish, particularly Catalan, influences, have 
been claimed for it. Many of these conflicting 
opinions are reconciled when the author assigns 
it a place in the “bas-gothique” movement, 
which sprang up in Burgundy, spread through the 
Netherlands, Germany and Bohemia, North 
Italy, Umbria, Spain and Portugal. The connec- 
tion with this movement is made by means of an 
analysis of the late Gothic elements to be found in 
the Palermo painting, chief of which are: the 
type of perspective which leads abruptly into the 
picture and then consists of superimposed groups 
in the middle and distant background, and the 
Gothic taste for curves terminating in points. 
Since the Triumph of Death is dated about 1446 
on documentary evidence, these and other Gothic 
qualities would eliminate central Italian painters 
from consideration. 

The first of the related works, is the series of 
four panels by the Master of the Legend of Saint 
George in the Louvre, and other panels commonly 
assigned to him. The author would extend the 
field of operations of this master, whom he 
identifies as Giacomo, from Catalonia and France 
to North Italy and, in the case of the Triumph of 
Death and still other paintings in the church of 
S. Maria di Gesu, to Palermo. 

The theme of a skeleton on horseback is un- 
known in Spain but familiar to North Italy. The 
artist must have seen the Pisan counterpart in 
the Campo Santo and even sketched groups from 
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it. The theme of Death striking down one of two 
friends appears among other places in the fresco 
by Meno da Siena at Subiaco and again in a pre- 
della of the fourteenth century in the Palermo 
Museum, from North Italy. In all of these North 
Italian monuments Death uses a sickle and sword. 
Death in the Palazzo Sclafani painting uses ar- 
rows, a choice of weapons perhaps taken over from 
the Triumph of Love, familiar again to North 
Italy, in which Cupid stands on the back of the 
horse, shooting at his victims below. 

The identification with Giacomo Jacquerio 
is made by the similarity of style found in the 
frescoes of the Abbey Church of S. Antonio di 
Ranverso in the Piedmont, east of Turin. The 
signature of Giacomo is under the fresco of the 
enthroned Virgin, painted probably about 1426 
and hence an early work. Among other known 
works of Giacomo are some frescoes in the chateau 
of Pinerolo painted in 1418. The previously noted 
German elements in Giacomo’s style could have 
been acquired at this time from a study of the 
paintings of Johannes Bertram in the same place, 
executed in 1414. These show German qualities to 
a marked degree. The frescoes in the Chateau de 
Thonon on Lac Léman, also known works of 
Giacomo, prove that he travelled (Gazette des 
Beauz-Arts, July-August, 1937, pp. 23-46).—U. 

Ercole Roberti. — Two important paintings from 
the collection of King Carol II of Rumania in the 
Castle Peles at Sinaia were listed in the old cata- 
logue under the name of Luca Signorelli. These 
panels, painted in tempera on wood, present two 
allegorical scenes: the first depicts the birth of a 
child, symbolizing bad fortune, and the second a 
paradisiacal scene, symbolizing good fortune. 
The author, At. BusurocEanv, attributes these 
paintings to Ercole Roberti on the basis of style 
and specifically compares the first painting with a 
typical work of Roberti, The Israelites Gathering 
Manna in the Wilderness, in the National Gallery 
of London. He points out Mantegna’s influence 
on Roberti and by a study of the two paintings in 
relation to the work of Mantegna as well as the 
other works of Roberti he establishes a date for 
the Sinaia paintings in the last years of Roberti’s 
life. To judge from the subject matter and the 
size of the panels (0.42 m. x 0.63 m.) and from the 
documents telling of Roberti’s work for the d’Este 
family, it is assumed that these panels decorated 
the wedding furniture designed for the two 
d’Este princesses. 

Through the study of the Sinaia paintings the 
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author is able to throw light upon an unpublished 
miniature, The Circumcision, in the Biblioteca 
Reale of Turin. This minature reproduces faith- 
fully the manner and the style of Ercole Roberti 
but could not have been painted by the master 
himself. It is the work of a pupil who was very 
close to the master and it was executed about the 
time that Roberti painted the Sinaia panels in the 
last years of the fifteenth century (L’Arte viii, 
1937, pp. 161—-182).—H. G. 

Diurer’s ‘Bachelor Excursion”. — By comparing 
the “Holy Family” (Lippmann-Winkler 615) 
with its strongly Schongaueresque manner, with 
the famous “St. John in the Wilderness’’ by 
Geertgen tot Sint Jans in the Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum, O. Scutrer establishes an affinity, 
not only of figures, but landscape background. The 
pen-drawing possesses three distinct registers: the 
first, the Holy Family, directly related to Schon- 
gauer’s “Maria auf dem Rosenbank”’ (Berlin); 
the third register, with a towering cliff and some 
small architectural motifs common to south- 
German painting; and a middle register, with 
thin tapering trees and a small stream-bed, not 
German at all in quality but neatly paralleled in 
the background of the Geertgen. This middle 
passage is of a type not occurring in Diirer’s work 
anterior to the “Holy Family.” The figure of the 
Sleeping Joseph in the Berlin drawing is added 
evidence for the Netherland prototype, for this 
too appears here for the first time in Diirer’s work. 
Since it is highly unlikely that Diirer might have 
seen a drawing or engraving of Geertgen’s paint- 
ing in southern Germany, the conclusion is forced 
that he must have seen the original in the Nether- 
lands. Thus the Berlin drawing epitomizes in its 
three registers three periods of the Wanderjahre: 
the stay at Colmar, his work in Basel, and a fur- 
ther hypothetical sojourn in Holland. 
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Diirer’s diary of his later Netherlands journey, 
a meticulous document, does not mention Holland, 
yet Carel van Mander, in his life of Geertgen, 
gives proof of his visit there, which must have 
occurred during his first Wanderjahre. 

The similarity between the center panel of the 
Dresden altarpiece and Geertgen’s “‘ Adoration” 
in the National Gallery, London, supplements 
the meagre source-material. The Diirer work, 
used by Hagen to demonstrate a connection with 
Bramantino, is far more closely related to Geert- 
gen than to Bramantino. Though Schiirer asks 
for caution in accepting this latter parallel, 
on the ground that the pose is a common one in 
the Low Countries, he cites still further material 
for Diirer’s stay in Holland. This is the resem- 
blance between the figure of Joseph in the draw- 
ing of the Adoration (Lippmann-Winkler 606) 
and a figure in the Lamentation by Geertgen in 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 

Substantiation of Schiirer’s thesis may be found, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, in the undeniable rela- 
tion between Geertgen’s “Legend of St. John”’ 
in the Gemildegalerie, Vienna, and Diirer’s 
**Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand,” Bartsch 117. 
Not only do individual figures tally closely, but 
the entire diagonal movement of the pictures is 
similar. The figure of the man shoveling bones into 
the fire in the Vienna painting is used by Diirer 
again in his woodcut of the Crucifixion, Bartsch 
39. 

It would have been only natural for Diirer to 
proceed to the Netherlands after Schongauer’s 
death. There was the greatest center of artistic 
production, the most quickening field for an avid 
mind, and so reverent a son as Diirer might have 
eagerly wished to see the country in which his 
father had spent many years (Zeitschr. fiir Kunst 
geschichte vi, 2-3, 1937, pp. 171-199).—P. L 
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The Spring Excavation campaigns are now well 
under way. In addition to the work in the Agora 
which began its eighth season of work late in 
January and will continue until June, the Amer- 
ican School has a supplementary dig on the north 
slope of the Acropolis under Mr. Broneer, and an 
extensive campaign has been going on in Corinth 
since the beginning of February, under the 
Director, Mr. Morgan. The current campaign will 
concentrate upon the removal of the remaining 
modern and mediaeval fill at the western side of 
the ancient Market Place. The entire South Stoa, 
the excavation of which was begun in 1933, has 
been cleared to classical levels during the first 
weeks of this campaign. 

The German Archaeological Institute is con- 
ducting new excavations at Olympia, where a 
large trench has been run through the centre of 
the Stadion and very fine bronzes are being found; 
the Institute is also continuing the work in the 
Kerameikos Cemetery in Athens. In Asia Minor 
Miss Goldman has resumed work at Tarsus, and 
Mr. Blegen has returned to Troy for a final cam- 
paign. 

During the first three months of the year Open 
Meetings have been held at the various Archae- 
ological Schools. On January 22nd the Austrian 
School held a meeting at which two papers were 
read, the first by one of their Fellows, Mr. 
Raubitschek, on the subject of Early Attic 
Dedicatory Statues. This paper was the result of 
much patient work on the part of Mr. Raubit- 
schek in piecing together various fragments in the 
storerooms of the Acropolis Museum, where he 
was able to combine parts of a fluted column 
bearing an interesting dedicatory inscription 
with an Ionic capital into which fitted the feet of 
one of the statues of the “‘maidens.”’ When re- 
stored this will be set up in the renovated Acropo- 
lis Museum and will form a companion piece to 
the maiden standing on a round capital with the 
inscription of Euthydikos.! The second paper was 
read by the Director, Dr. Otto Walter, entitled: 
KOYPHTIKH TPIAS. It was concerned with a 
relief from the Peiraeus Museum, representing 
the Mother of the Gods, with figures of the 
Kouretes in the background. Mr. Walter had 
assembled a great deal of comparative material 

1 Acropolis Museum Nos. 609-686. 
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showing how these young warriors were often 
associated not only with the Mother of the Gods 
but also with the underworld deities in dedicatory 
reliefs of a similar type. 

On January 28th in the Gennadeion Library, 
Mr. Shear spoke on the Agora Campaign of 1937, 
discussing the architectural discoveries and also 
describing and illustrating with colored slides the 
very fine pottery found during the work of last 
year.2 The areas which are being excavated in 
1938 include three sections in the southeastern 
part of the zone, one of which lies on the lower 
slope of the Areopagus and has a considerable 
deposit of earth; another just south of the first 
lies higher up on the slope of the Areopagus, while 
the third is in the southeast corner of the area 
just west of the Valerian Wall and the ancient 
street which lies inside it. Work is also being con- 
tinued in the region around the Tholos, where Dr. 
Thompson is carrying out investigations in the 
lower levels and studying the structures preceding 
the fifth-century buildings in this neighborhood. 
It is hoped that there will also be time to make a 
detailed study of the Odeion, preparatory to its 
publication. The work begun last year in the 
northeast part of the American Zone in front of 
the Stoa of Attalos is also being continued. 

Another meeting was held at the American 
School on February 25th at which Mr. B. H. Hill 
reported on some investigations he had been 
making on the Older Parthenon. In collaboration 
with the Greek Archaeological Department and 
at the expense of the School, Mr. Hill had super- 
vised the removal of some fifty-five marble blocks 
which for years had been lying where they had 
fallen about the Parthenon (figs. 1-2). These are 
now placed farther to the east and south between 
the Parthenon and the Acropolis wall where they 
no longer interfere with the view of the present 
Parthenon or conceal the foundations and step of 
the Old Parthenon. Their removal enabled Mr. 
Hill to make more detailed investigations of these 
earlier foundations, which have led him to the 
conclusion that there were undoubtedly two 
periods of building before the Periclean one, the 
earliest being entirely of poros and never rising 
beyond the first step. This building was intended 

2See Mr. Shear’s report, AJA. 1937, pp. 177- 
189; 1938, pp. 1-16. 


Fic. 1.—PARTHENON. VIEW FROM THE SOUTHEAST, SHOWING THE LINE OF THE FOUNDATIONS 
CLEARED OF FALLEN BLOcKs 


(Courtesy of Mr. Hill) 


Fic. 2.—ParTHENON. AFTER REMOVAL OF FALLEN BLOcKs FROM STEPs 


(Courtesy of Mr. Hill) 
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to fill the entire width of the foundations, since 
the corner blocks show clamp holes that were 
never meant to be visible and must therefore have 
been covered by the step blocks. For some reason 
the plans were changed and a marble building was 
begun—7:00 m. shorter and 5:00 m. narrower 
than the projected one. This building was de- 
stroyed by the Persians before it was completed. 
The foundations for these temples were built in 
horizontal courses up to the eighteenth, which is 
horizontal on the bottom but curved on the top, 
and from that point on every course showed the 
curvature; that is, on the south side five courses 
of Parthenon I and the three steps of Parthenon 
II had this curvature, which is somewhat less 
marked than that of the Periclean Parthenon, 
being 8 cm. in the whole length instead of 11 cm. 

Mr. Hill also showed that the builders’ terrace 
extending south from the foundations of the 
Parthenon was brought up only as far as the 
eighteenth course of the Parthenon. This terrace 
was, apparently, level for only about 5:00 m. and 
then sloped down to the polygonal wall, which 
was quite adequate to support the weight of earth. 
The argument of Professor Kolbe against this 
view was refuted, as well as his statements in re- 
gard to the discoloration of the poros blocks of 
Parthenon I not being due to fire. Mr. Hill and 
Professor Cayley of Princeton, who was the 
chemist attached to the Agora Staff in 1937, made 
actual tests of poros blocks with fire, which proved 
that the conclusions of Kolbe were not valid and 
that there is every reason to suppose that the 
discoloration on the euthynteria of Parthenon I 
was caused by fire.! 

On March 11th at the American School, Mr. 
Oscar Broneer described the results of his excava- 
tions on the north slope of the Acropolis in 1937 
and showed pictures of his magnificent Exekias 
crater.? In the first days of the resumption of this 
work in April 1938, another fragment of this vase 
was found and there is hope that still more of it 
may turn up. 

At the French School on March 4th the Direc- 
tor, M. Demangel, reported on the work done by 
the School in 1937. The principal excavations 
were at Philippi, Delphi and eastern Crete.* 

On the 15th of March, Mr. Giulio Jacopi, head 


1 Cf. Review of Kolbe in AJA. 

2 AJA. 1938, pp. 161-164, pl. XVI. 

3It is hoped that M. Demangel’s detailed re- 
port will be available for the next number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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of the Italian Archaeological Mission in Asia 
Minor, spoke at the Italian Institute of High 
Culture, describing his sensational discoveries at 
Aphrodisias in Caria. French archaeologists had 
made some investigations on the site in 1905 and 
1913, but they had not excavated beyond the 
great eastern court with its peristyle. Mr. Jacopi 
began his work on the north side of the peristyle 
of the Baths, but met with little success. He then 
decided to undertake the excavation of a large 
open area which seemed a suitable site for the 
ancient agora. It was here that he found the 
carved superstructure of a beautiful Ionic marble 
portico. The frieze was decorated with a series of 
heads and masks in high relief, representing divin- 
ities, monsters, nymphs, fauns, satyrs, bac- 
chantes and amazons, alternating with portraits 
of athletes, warriors, magistrates and others.‘ 

The Greek Government has authorized the 
expenditure of about twelve million drachmas for 
the archaeological museums. About one half of 
this will be spent on the National Museum in 
Athens, in completing the new wing and installing 
central heating in the old part as well as in the 
new. One wing of the antiseismic museum in 
Candia has been completed and work is to begin 
at once on the rest of the museum. At Delphi and 
in some of the smaller places, repairs and exten- 
sions to the museums will be undertaken. The 
present building at Olympia has been examined 
by experts who state that it must be rebuilt. 
Many buildings of Turkish times have been de- 
clared, by royal decree, to be historic monuments, 
and measures are to be taken for their preserva- 
tion. These include the mosques of the Syndrivani 
in Canea, of the Fortetsa and Nerantzés at 
Rethymnos, of Hankiar, with its cemetery, at 
Herakleion, of Arta at Verria, the Imaret Djami 
at Arta, the Yéni Djami at Thessalonica, the 
mosques of Pharsalos and Argos. Also the foun- 
tains of San Salvator and Morosini at Herakleion, 
the teké, or convent of the Dervishes, of Mastaba 
at Canea, the Bey hamam, the Bath of the Holy 
Apostles and the Bath behind the church of St. 
Demetrios at Thessalonica, and the Turkish 
Bath at Mitylene are included in the order. 

The Mycenaean Collection at the National 
Museum has been enriched by three very interest- 
ing gold cups, which had been discovered by 
peasants near Kalamata. The peasants sold their 
finds to the gold workers in Kalamata before the 
authorities were notified of the discovery. One of 


4 Cf. ILN. December 18, 1937, pp. 1095-1097. 
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the cups is very like one (No. 440) from the Fourth 
Shaft Grave of Mycenae, while the others are 
made of a very thin red gold and look almost as 
if they had been intended for the linings of cups 
of other metal. With the cups when they were 
seized by the authorities were three ingots of 
gold, apparently the result of melting down of 
other objects. The cups have been dated in the 
period between 1550 and 1450 B.c. and must have 
come from a royal burial. Excavations are to be 
carried out on their supposed finding place. 

The Graeco-Swedish League of Athens has 
given the Museum new cases for the exhibition 
of the very fine cups found at Dendra by the 
Swedish Expedition some years ago. These cases 
are equipped with mirrors so that all parts of the 
decoration of the cups may be seen to better 
advantage. 

In the Archaic Sculpture room the new Apollo 
from Anavyssos is being set up, after having been 
cleaned and repaired. 

The Director of the Byzantine Museum reports 
the gift of two gold rings, given in memory of 
Prince Nicholas, by the Princess Helen. On the 
bezel of one of them is the head of Christ in 
enamel, with the inscription: “The Lord helps the 
Curopalate Leontios.” 

The restoration work carried out at Mistra in 
1937 included the rebuilding of a part of the 
Palace of the Despots and some repairs on the 
church on the Pantanassa. The church, which is 
noted for its mural paintings ! and also its side 
portal opening to the splendid panorama of the 
plain of Sparta, was built in 1444 by Jean Fran- 
gopoulos, a minister of the Despot Constantine 
Dragatsis. It is the best preserved monument at 
Mistra. Further work will be done on the Palace 
of the Despots in the spring. 

Restoration work was also done on the church 
of St. Nicholas at Geraki where its admirable 
thirteenth-century paintings were cleaned and 
protected. At present there is no highroad leading 
to Geraki, which is perched on a rocky spur, but 
the walls of its ancient Acropolis and its Frankish 
castle. built in'1209 by Guy de Nevelet, are well 
worth visiting. 


1 The cleaning of the frescoes is being continued 
by the nuns, as the removal of the lime accretion 
is a very slow and painstaking process. Mr. 
Whittemore reports that the results are beyond 
all expectation and that details not visible at the 
time Millet’s book was written make a new pub- 
lication necessary. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Greek Archaeologi- 
cal Society was held on April 10th, when the 
Secretary reported on the excavations carried out 
at the expense of the Society during 1937. These 
included the work done on the Sacred Way by 
Mr. Travlos, at Eleusis by Mr. Kourouniotes, at 
New Anchialos by Mr. Sotiriou, at Kavalla by 
Mr. Bakalakis, in Western Macedonia by Mr. 
Keramopoulos, at Nicopolis by Mr. Sotiriou and 
Mr. Orlandos, in Achaia by Mr. Kyparissis, at 
Sikyon by Mr. Orlandos, at Spetsai by Mr. 
Sotiriou, at Geraki by Mr. Xyngopoulos and at 
Naxos by Mr. Karouzos and Mr. Kontoleon. 

On April 12th Mr. Marinatos, the Director of 
the Department of Antiquities, gave a talk on his 
very interesting theory which explains the de- 
struction of the Minoan civilization in Crete as 
due to the eruption of the volcano of Thera. This 
eruption, which took place about 1600 B.c., was 
of such violence that it caused tidal waves, which 
swept down upon Crete and destroyed all the 
coast towns and palaces, such as Mallia, Gournia, 
and others. Mr. Marinatos’ own excavations at 
Amnisos, the port of Knossos, had first led him 
to this conclusion, and further study of the other 
sites and a comparison with the eruption of 
Krakatoa in 1883 and the destruction wrought by 
it and its accompanying tidal waves on the shores 
of Sumatra and Java have convinced him that 
this is the only explanation for the simultaneous 
and complete devastation of all parts of Crete at 
this time. A series of terrible earthquakes com- 
pleted the destruction, and Cretan civilization 
never regained its great supremacy. 

Mr. Theophanides, Ephor of Western Crete, 
has reported on some trial excavations which he 
made in 1937 in the western part of the island. 
These provided plentiful traces of the classical 
periods, but practically nothing which could be 
assigned to the Minoan epoch. At Kastelli Kis- 
samou near a place called Séli, at the very north- 
west end of Crete, some traces of the Late Minoan 
period were found. At Kandanos farther to the 
southwest, but not on the coast, Mr. Theophan- 
ides uncovered a square building, which appears 
to have been the Roman Praetorium of the third 
century A.D., paved with mosaic. An inscribed 
base of a statue of Septimius Severus was also 
found here. At Canea itself a private house be- 
longing to the first century A.D. was excavated, 
which had a very fine mosaic floor representing 
the lovers Poseidon and the nymph Amymone in 
one of its rooms. At Georgioupolis in the region 
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of Apokoronos near the southwestern angle of the 
Gulf of Rethymno, a cave was explored which 
contained pottery ranging in date from Late 
Minoan to the latest Roman. 

Mr. Theophanides has also collected various 
chance finds, among them a marble relief with a 
double axe on it, discovered at Hagia Roumeli, 
the ancient Tara, in the region of Sphakia. 

Investigations in the region of New Apollonia 
and Dervenion in the Macedonian Chalcidice 
have produced results varying in date from about 
2300 B.c. down to the Macedonian era. Six 
“*toumbai”’ were excavated. At a depth of 0.60 m. 
in one of these tumuli, a house with courtyard 
and doorways still standing proved to belong to 
this latter period, as it contained stamped bricks 
and coins of the time of Perseus, King of Mace- 
donia, together with contemporary pottery, a 
bronze spoon, arrowheads and stone tools. An- 
other tumulus contained an entire citadel of the 
time of Alexander the Great. In a tumulus at 
Kastri an elliptical wall was found which belonged 
to the prehistoric period. The pottery was hand- 
made, incised and polished. The excavations will 
be continued at this site. 

Professor David Robinson of Johns Hopkins 
and Professor George Mylonas of Washington 
University, St. Louis, began another campaign at 
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Olynthos in the Chalcidic region in March and 
will continue excavation until the summer. 
Professor Rhomaios of the University of Thes- 
saloniki directed excavations in 1937 at Vergina, 
a village in the district of Verria in northwestern 
Macedonia. A splendid tomb only 200 m. from the 
village was cleared. It was 7 m. long and 4.50 m. 
high, with an Ionic facade. The entire facade of 
the tomb was painted; the entablature and Ionic 
capitals were gay with bright colors. This tomb 
was constructed toward the end of the third or the 
beginning of the second century B.c. In the cen- 
tral chamber were found a carved marble throne 
and a long table with painted surface, probably 
intended to support vases and other offerings. 
The walls of the chambers were decorated with 
painted bands, while the doorway had marble 
jambs and casings both inside and out. Similar 
but slightly smaller rock-cut tombs have been 
found at other places in western Macedonia, at 
Naoussa, Langada, Dion and near Kourinos on 
Pindos. Mr. Rhomaios also investigated the re- 
mains of the great royal palace which the French 
archaeologists under Heuzey had begun to ex- 
cavate sixteen years ago. Unfortunately it has 
been sadly pillaged by villagers in the interval, but 
Mr. Rhomaios hopes to continue its excavation 


during this year. 
ELIZABETH PIERCE BLEGEN 
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BEITRAGE ZUR KENNTNIS DER STEINZEITLICHEN 
MUSIKINSTRUMENTE Evropas, von Otto See- 
wald. Verlag von Anton Schroll & Co., Wien, 
1934. Pp. 156. 

This volume on the Stone Age musical instru- 
ments of Europe brings together for the first time 
probably all the known artifacts that can be con- 
sidered as musical instruments from the numerous 
excavated and reported Stone Age sites of Europe. 
All are thoroughly documented with footnotes, 
attesting the long, arduous literary research on 
which this most valuable report is based. The ex- 
amples themselves are described as minutely as 
possible and, for the most part, critically ap- 
praised, as are the written sources. 

The author begins with a discussion of rasps, 
i.e., notched sticks, bones or similar objects, 
which, when used as noise-makers, are by still 
existing tribes rubbed by some other object while 
resting usually on some sort of resonator. With the 
postulated rasps he is on somewhat uncertain 
ground, as he readily admits. At any rate, he 
points out that notched bones, similar in form to 
those used as rasps by the North American Indi- 
ans, date in Europe from the Upper Palaeolithic. 
The reviewer must remark, however, what See- 
wald failed to state, that notched or grooved 
artifacts have served other purposes than that 
of noise-making instruments, notably as tallies 
of one sort and another, in various parts of the 
world. 

With the postulated bull-roarers the author 
again goes outside Europe, especially to Australia, 
for parallels in present-day so-called primitive 
cultures. If we agree that the European examples 
cited are bull-roarers, because of their external 
similarity to the Australian ones, then bull- 
roarers as well as rasps were used in Europe in 
Upper Palaeolithic times. It should be stated, 
however, that flat objects, pointed at either end 
and perforated by a hole at one end, are not 
necessarily bull-roarers because they closely re- 
semble those from another continent and another 
epoch thousands of years later. They could have 
been ornaments, worn suspended on a string, for 
instance. Proof of their use is, of course, lacking, 
and the simpler the forms and the greater the 
number of possible uses to which they may have 
been put, the less able are we to assign any definite 


one in an epoch so remote. To this Seewald would 
be the first to agree. 

With the section on flutes and whistles he 
reaches comparatively sure ground. Their more 
artificial and complicated structure renders highly 
probable their employment for making sound by 
being blown. Indeed, some unbroken specimens 
can be blown today, a few producing several 
pitches by means of more than one keyhole. Even 
those jawbones in which the mandibular canal is 
perforated with several holes, capable of being 
stopped when blown, are, it seems, to be classed as 
**flutes,” though undoubtedly, as Seewald credits 
Curt Sachs with suggesting, the discovery of their 
musical possibilities and those of perforated long 
bones came about through puncturing them so as 
to extract otherwise inaccessible marrow by suck- 
ing it out. Seewald also intimates that the first 
flutes may have been vegetable forms and the 
flute principle discovered in other ways. 

He is most careful to define and describe as far 
as possible each type of flute, so that no misun- 
derstanding may arise in their discussion, though 
original sources at times leave something of clarity 
to be desired. It seems that vertical flutes are 
considerably older than transverse types. The 
forerunners of vertical flutes were little pipes or 
whistles, made from the phalanges of reindeer, 
antelope, wild goat, etc. They are very common 
from many stations in western Europe all during 
the Upper Palaeolithic, while in Northern Europe 
they first appear in the Maglemosean epoch. 
Occasionally they occur even in Lower Palaeo- 
lithic sites. True flutes, with several stops, are 
somewhat rare, even in the Upper Palaeolithic. The 
definitive site, as far as a true flute is concerned, 
was at Isturitz in the Lower Pyrenees—a station 
containing strata of Mousterian, Aurignacian, 
Solutrean and Magdalenian times. Here, a broken 
piece of a flute, made from a bone of a large bird, 
was associated with Middle Aurignacian objects, 
while two other flutes belong to the Magdalenian 
layer. Magdalenian flutes have been found at sev- 
eral sites in different parts of Europe. In the 
north, a cross between a phalangeal bone whistle 
and a true flute occurred in a Maglemosean site, 
and a true flute that can still be played, at Pernau, 
Esthonia, in a Kundu culture layer. The cave of 
Trois Fréres, in Ariége, France, yielded the earliest 
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discovered illustration of a flute (presumably) 
being played, in a painting of Magdalenian date. 

Other types of flute begin to appear during the 
Upper Palaeolithic. The principle of the manufac- 
ture of split flutes apparently became known then 
and in the Mesolithic. In Neolithic sites toe-bone 
pipes begin to fade out; at least, they are infre- 
quently mentioned in archaeological reports, al- 
though occasionally reported from all over Eu- 
rope. Split flutes are at this time definitely on the 
horizon, but otherwise the Neolithic brings no 
essential novelties in wind instruments. It merely 
shifts their interrelationships. Simple toe-bone 
pipes tend to disappear, while keyhole flutes be- 
come more frequent and split flutes, both in key- 
hole tube and whistle forms, are definitely es- 
tablished. 

Seewald remarks that phalangeal pipes are a 
very primitive flute form, close to which, typo- 
logically, are the simple bone tubes, if one regards 
these as having been flutes. The simplest forms of 
real flutes must have come from some such proto- 
type, it being only a question whether these two 
forms constitute the immediate forerunners. In 
the Upper Palaeolithic, keyhole flutes are present 
along with them and probably even single-toned 
split flutes. The isolation of the simple forms, so 
desirable for differentiating them as precursors, is 
lacking. The profound gap separating the Lower 
from the Upper Palaeolithic could justify viewing 
those perforated phalangeal bones which have 
been classed as only conjectural whistles, as 
actual early inventions, thus admitting such 
specimens as the Mousterian example from La 
Quina, referred to merely as having a hole bored 
in it for attaching it. 

Before the close of the Palaeolithic, double, 
two-toned whistles bound together, and, at 
Laugerie Basse, a number of pipes lying together 
so as to suggest that they once composed a pan- 
pipe, have been found. 

With the section on drums the author plunges 
at once, at considerable length and with great 
detail, into the comparatively elaborate Neolithic 
pottery drums of Central and Southeastern Eu- 
rope. Evidently Palaeolithic sites have yielded no 
drums, which they could hardly be expected to 
do, for any made of vegetable substances or skin 
would not have survived, nor would pottery ones 
be found before pottery existed. Possibly he did 
not consider it necessary to make a point of this, 
though for probable readers outside the field of 
prehistory, it would have been advisable. Nor 
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does he mention Palaeolithic precursors until the 
end of the section, which comprises more than 
half of the book, dealing with local styles, their 
derivations, inter-connections and special uses. 
This scholarly discussion will henceforth become 
an indispensable background for all later studies 
of drums in other parts of the world and is a 
notable contribution to our knowledge of early 
European forms. But it leaves the reader with 
wide ethnographical background long wondering 
if his jumping without preface some thousands of 
years ahead of his previous main setting, into an 
involved discussion of obviously advanced types 
could possibly mean that he assumed the Neo- 
lithic drums had no far older prototypes than the 
fairly late domestic utensils with which he com- 
pares them or from which he quotes authors as 
believing they were derived. Certainly, from pri- 
mate behavior come numerous well authenticated 
instances of drumming as an activity, and prob- 
ably not a tribe in the known so-called primitive 
world still surviving lacks some sort of drums, 
although as instruments they are more popular 
in some tribes than in others. The forms and varia- 
tions are legion and their invention must have 
occurred spontaneously and independently over 
and over. That their great number, variety and 
widespread distribution argue for their vast age 
as musical instruments, probably going back to 
earliest man, the author gives no real hint of sus- 
pecting. He refers to their widespread totemic 
associations and their frequent employment in 
death ceremonies, to instruments similar in form 
to the European ones but of other substances else- 
where, and, by inference, to various origins for 
different types. 

Finally, after examining all possible clues, and 
by a series of comparisons through drums and 
utensils to methods of stringing and decoration, 
and then to similarities in other respects, all too 
numerous and detailed to go into here, he names 
the Bandkeramik culture as the original carrier of 
the Neolithic drums in Europe. He argues that 
drums belong in the Plant cultures—the slit drum 
(wood) in the old Plant culture, the hour-glass 
and cylinder forms in the Later Plant culture, and 
that in Europe the Palaeolithic Coup-de-Poing 
(Fist Wedge) and Neolithic Round Hand-Axe 
cultures have archaeological traces corresponding 
to the Older and Later Plant cultures. Stating 
that the Bandkeramik culture is related to them 
by means of a Coup-de-Poing cultural wave, as 
noted in the Predmost and Mezine cultures, 
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and also through the Campignian, he leaves the 
reader to infer that in the Palaeolithic there 
probably existed earlier types. An excess of 
scholarly caution permits him only the statement 
that his paper represents an attempt at a solution 
on the basis only of known data and that further 
clarification rests not entirely without hope on 
new finds. 

A final short section of only a few pages, on 
bells, rattles and shell trumpets, concludes the 
report. Pottery bells are known from the eastern 
Bandkeramik culture sites of Rumania, their tops 
shaped like animal heads with rudimentary horns. 
Between these are the holes through which it is 
supposed the clapper was suspended by a cord 
since an almost identical object in a late Baby- 
lonian find had not only the clapper in place but 
the impression of the suspending cord could be 
seen. Very similar objects have also been found 
in Crete, dating from the Middle Minoan I. The 
author thinks the home of the Bandkeramik and 
Cretan bells is doubtless to be sought in anterior 
Asia. 

While rattles had a great and varied develop- 
ment in the Age of Metals, only a few can be 
cited from Neolithic times. The reviewer feels, 
however, that pottery examples are, as in the case 
of drums, no true guides to their age as a class of 
instruments and here Seewald abandons caution 
far enough to permit himself to remark that the 
original ones were probably of vegetable sub- 
stances and that the very earliest cultures doubt- 
less employed them. 

The oldest shell trumpet, apparently, that has 
so far come to light, is from the dolmens and 
grave corridors of the Pyrenean peninsula. The 
dolmens date from about 3000 to 2700 B.c., the 
grave corridors from 2700 to about 1900. In Crete 
the conch trumpet appears in Middle Minoan IT 
and III finds (from about 1800 B.c.), but was 
there also copied later in stone and terracotta. As 
early as the first half of the third millennium B.c. 
this instrument had penetrated far inland in 
Europe, for one was found in a site of the Baden 
culture of that time near Budapest. Conch trum- 
pets generally all over the world have had some 
sacred or royal significance. 

Seewald rightly divides them into apical and 
lateral types, according to the location of the 
blow-hole, but evidently his knowledge of their 
distribution outside Europe is somewhat super- 
ficial. He states that the lateral form is present in 
Africa, for instance, giving no indication that 
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except for a very limited area or two, shell trum- 
pets are apparently altogether lacking on the con- 
tinent. They are evidently unknown in Australia, 
while they have penetrated into Tibet. Alto- 
gether, their distribution, while world encircling, 
is very peculiar and their history is fully as com- 
plicated as that of flutes or drums to which he 
gives so much space.! He links the apical type (in 
Europe at least) to the Totemic culture, stating 
that the lateral is a Polynesian development, 
though it seems more likely to the reviewer that it 
is Melanesian in origin. Since the Palaeolithic 
Klingenkultur is genetically allied to the Totemic 
culture, he believes that the origin of the Medi- 
terranean apical type is to be sought there, though 
it is not yet proved through actual finds. 

HELEN H. Roserts 


Votive AND Historica Texts FROM BABYLONIA 
AND Assyria, by Ferris J. Stephens. Yale 
Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, Vol. IX. 
Pp. vii+45, pls. 35, autographed texts, 11 
photographic reproductions. Yale University 
Press, 1937. $5.00. 

The Yale Babylonian collection has been stead- 
ily increased since 1915 by the purchase, notably 
of votive and historical inscriptions, from an- 
tique dealers. Dr. F. J. Stephens, the new cu- 
rator and successor of the late Raymond P. 
Dougherty, thinks that the time is ripe for a new 
publication of that valuable material, which will 
carry on the tradition of Albert T. Clay’s Miscel- 
laneous Inscriptions (1915). He promises us two 
volumes, of which this is the first. It contains only 
texts. Transliterations and translations are_re- 
served for the second volume. 

Not all the texts are of equal value. Nos. 1-86 
are all new; some duplicate known texts. Among 
them will be found the names of rulers hitherto 
unknown, such as Nidnusha and Hashmargalshu, 
the first a governor of Dér, the second a worshipper 
at Nippur in Kassite times. Nos. 87-149 are not 
presented in autographed copy, as are the others, 
but are only described in the catalogue. They 
cover almost the entire range of Mesopotamian 
history —Sumer, Akkad, Babylon, Assyria, down 
to the great Neo-Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar II. 
Fragments of a diorite stele of Hammurabi have a 


1 For an incomplete account of the distribution 
of conch trumpet types, soon to be considerably 
augmented, see Helen H. Roberts, “‘ Ancient Ha- 
waiian Music,” Bull. B. P. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu 29, 1926, pp. 351-358. 
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striking affinity with larger pieces found at Ur 
(39-61). No. 31 reveals the names of the wife and 
of a daughter of Rim-Sin. 

Indices of personal names, deities, cities and 
countries will help historians and philologists. 

Lron LEGRAIN 

University MusEuM 

PHILADELPHIA 


Mari, UNE Vitte Perpug, by André Parrot. 
Pp. 251, maps 5, plans 4, photographs 44. 
Société Commerciale d’Edition et de Librairie, 
Paris, 1936. 


Mari, the capital of the western Semites on the 
Euphrates, one of the eleven royal cities which in 
turn ruled Southern Mesopotamia “after the 
flood,” and the kings of which formed the tenth 
dynasty of the official lists of Nippur and Kish, 
Mari, the origin of which can be traced in the 
fourth millennium B.c., was, for all we knew, a 
lost city, after its total destruction by Ham- 
murabi about 1975 B.c. Archaeologists looked in 
vain for its possible site on the banks of the 
Euphrates between Hit and Deir. Today its ruins 
have come to light at Tell Hariri, 12 km. north- 
west of Abu Kemal. Bedouins were digging out 
stones for a burial. Lieutenant Cabane of the 
Syrian Mandate stopped them, collected the 
stone, an old Sumerian statue, and sent it to 
Aleppo in August, 1933. Before the end of the 
year an expedition from the Louvre was opening 
the first trenches. 

Success has crowned their efforts beyond expec- 
tation. The shrine of Ishtar, patron goddess of 
Mari, and the actual palace of its kings, have 
been found and almost entirely excavated. Parrot, 
in this small, unassuming volume, summing up his 
lectures to an enthusiastic Paris audience, gives 
us, fresh from his diary, an impressive list of his 
finds. In the shrine of Ishtar four complete 
statues, three of which are inscribed: “‘The statue 
of Lamgi-Mari, king of Mari” (2900-2600 B.c.), 
removed all doubts about the identification of 
the ruins. There were, in addition, three female 
statues and nine heads, wearing all styles of 
shawls, beads and headdresses. 

The palace, with its 188 rooms, 3 courts, the 
largest of which measures 49 by 33 m., its walls 
still standing to a height of 4 to 5 m., its upper 
stories, paved courts, plastered and decorated 
rooms, its baths, kitchen and stores, its schools 
with benches and writing boards, its archives, 
which yielded about 15,000 inscribed tablets, is an 
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amazing complex, the total excavation of which is 
not yet finished. 

Prominent among the finds are two diorite 
statues, 1.50 m. high. One represents the goddess 
Ishtar holding the flowing vase, the other Ishtup- 
ilum, governor of Mari before 2000 B.c. Most of 
the archives belong to Zimrilim, correspondent of 


- Hammurabi and last king of Mari. 


The fresco paintings and the inlaid wooden 
panels open another chapter of early decorative 
art in Mesopotamia. The divine figures, animals, 
flowing vases, palm trees, rosettes, spirals, bull, 
lion and sphinxes have been already reproduced 
in the Illustrated London News. 

The excavation of Mari is still in an early stage, 
but we feel thankful for this immediate and rich 
source of information, a small but unique guide. 

L. 
University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


Die Rurnen von BoGazkéy, per Hauptstapt 
DES HETHITERREICHES. Kurze Beschreibung 
von Kurt Bittel. Archiologisches Institut des 
Deutschen Reiches, Abteilung Istanbul. Pp. 
107, figs. 63, 2 maps. Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin und Leipzig, 1937. 

When I visited Bogazkéy in 1926 it was an 
adventure. Today the place has become so acces- 
sible that a trustworthy guidebook for the visitor 
of the ruins seems to be needed. It has been pro- 
vided by the Instanbul branch of the German 
Archaeological Institute and is the work of 
K. Bittel. It could not have been written by a 
better equipped man. The author has directed the 
excavations at Bogazkéy for many years and is, 
therefore, intimately acquainted with every detail 
of the ruins. 

The description is supplemented by a short out- 
line of the history of the Hittite capital and a brief 
history of Hittite research. The chapter on the 
archives contains extracts from translated Hittite 
texts (taken from Friedrich’s selection contributed 
to Der Alte Orient in 1925). It is strange that the 
author fails to quote the reviewer’s Das Hethiter- 
Reich, which he obviously has utilized on pp. 7 ff. 
nor has he mentioned his Kleinasien though it 
presents precisely what he regrets not to have 
found either in Garstang’s The Hittite Empire or 
in Ed. Meyer’s Reich und Kultur der Chetiter and 
although he himself gives an excerpt therefrom 
on pp. 46 ff. 

The information on the history of the city to be 
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gathered from the texts needs supplementing and 
correction. 

The construction of a city wall by HantiliS must 
be seen in the light of the other passages which 
deal with this king’s reign. They show that Nerik, 
the religious center of the Hittites, had been in 
ruins since these days (A. Goetze, Neue Bruch- 
stiicke zum grossen Text des Hattusilis, pp. 24 f.), 
that the city Tiliura had been uninhabited since 
then (KUB XXI, 29, I, 11 f., an untranslated 
text of HattuSili8), that the KaSka people had 
destroyed Nerik in the time of HantiliS so that it 
lay uninhabited for 500 (?) years in the days of 
Tudhaliyas, HattuSili’s son (KUB XXV, 21, III, 
2 ff., untranslated). The unpleasant situation 
caused by the KaSka people in Nerik is described 
also in KUB XVII, 21, a text of Arnuwandaé&, 
Hattuiili’s grandson (untranslated), and referred 
to in KUB IV, 1 (untranslated). 

During the reign of Tudbaliyas, Suppiluliuma’s 
father, the capital had not only been menaced by 
the Kaka people (Bittel, p. 9), but, according to 
KBo VI, 28 obv. 14 (untranslated), it had been 
burned down almost completely. 

In Bittel’s argumentation an alleged capture of 
HattuSa under Muwattallis, HattuSili’s brother 
and predecessor, plays its part. It is even used as 
a possible dividing line between the building 
periods IIIa and IIIb. The statement seems to be 


based on Hattuiili’s text IT 26 f.; I think I have 
shown in my Hattuésili3, p. 17 and particularly pp. 
83 f. that the passage must be interpreted other- 
wise, a view which since then has been adopted 
also by Sturtevant-Bechtel, Chrestomathy, p. 71. 
This capture of HattuSa did not take place. 
ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECONNAISSANCES IN NoORTH- 
Western Inp1a AND SoutH-EasTEern Iran, by 
Sir Aurel Stein. Pp. xix+267; XXXIV pls.; 
88 figs. in text; 18 plans; 2 skeleton maps; IT 
maps in pocket. London, Macmillan and Com- 
pany, 1937. $22.50 net. 

The archaeological tour described in this vol- 
ume was originally planned for quarters far 
distant from northwestern India and southern 
Iran. In 1931 Sir Aurel Stein, under the auspices 
of the Fogg Museum of Harvard University and 
the British Museum, set out for further explora- 
tion in Chinese Turkestan and Inner Mongolia. 
Unfortunately, the strong anti-foreign agitation 
that has gripped China for so long forced the 
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abandonment of this important venture. The 
substitute for his frustrated Far Eastern plans is 
seen in this volume. 

The author quite frankly restricts himself to 
reporting rather than interpreting. His detailed 
description of the surface and sub-surface finds of 
scores of ancient sites along his route will be of 
immense value to the student of early cultures in 
the Nearer East. His minute observations on the 
terrain, both in relation to his route and to the 
sites examined, will be appreciated by the geog- 
rapher, geologist and archaeologist alike. One 
has the feeling that little of archaeological interest 
has escaped attention, despite the difficulties 
under which the author was working. 

Chapter I is devoted to the study of Alexan- 
der’s campaign in the Punjab, thus supplement- 
ing the author’s previous work on the famous 
Macedonian’s expedition through the valley 
of the Indus. Sites along the Salt Range form the 
principal material for Chapter IT. Sir Aurel again 
takes up the problem of the correct situation of 
Hsiian-tsang’s site of Simhapura and gives addi- 
tional reasons for putting it at Dulmial, which 
identification had been doubted by the sinologist 
T. Watters. He agrees with Cunningham’s identi- 
fication of the site of Old Bhéra or Ahmadabad 
with the palace of Sopeithes, mentioned by Ar- 
rian as Alexander’s place of meeting with the 
forces of Krateros and Hephaistion. At the mound 
of ‘Amrawali Ali, about five miles southeast of 
Bhéra, Sir Aurel uncovered moulded pottery 
designs of Gandhara and Sasanian style; the 
former occur also at the mound of Rattapind, 
and carved wood in Gandhara style at the old 
town of Miani. The occurrence of coins of Graeco- 
Indian, Indo-Scythian and Kushano-Sasanian 
type at sites in the Salt Range and Shahpur 
indicates an extensive occupation of this area in 
pre-Guptan times. But as in other cases, these 
sites have suffered much as a result of military 
operations during the Islamic period and from 
continued quarrying operations of the hatives. 
Rokhri, the last site visited in this region, had 
yielded Gandharan sculptures (now in the Lahore 
Museum) as long ago as 1868, but no further 
material of that period was discovered. 

From the point of view of Iranian archaeology, 
Archaeological Reconnaissances is the logical sequel 
to the author’s Archaeological Tour in Waziristan 
and Northern Balichistan (Mem. Archaeol. Surv. 
of India, no. 37) and An Archaeological Tour in 
Gedrosia (Mem. Archaeol. Surv. of India, no. 42), 
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as well as to Hargreaves’s Excavations in Baliichis- 
tan (Mem. Archaeol. Surv. of India, no. 35). 
After revisiting the important prehistoric site of 
Sutkagén-dér (p. 71) in western British Makran, 
the author pushes on to Iranian territory, fol- 
lowing, except for an excursion to Chahbar on 
the coast, a route roughly northwesterly as far 
as the town and river of Bampir (Ch. III). At 
Damba-koh (p. 73) in particular, the author had 
further opportunity to examine burial cairns 
of a type known to him before in British Makran. 
In spite of certain resemblances in the pottery to 
that of chalcolithic sites, he found convincing 
confirmation for the post-Alexandrian date previ- 
ously advanced by him. Ancient sites along this 
march were relatively infrequent, but there were 
marked indications of relative prosperity in early 
Islamic times. Thenumerousfragmentsfrom Kumb 
(Makran) of Islamic pottery of the ninth-tenth 
centuries show affinities with ware from Sistan. 
Sherds of Chinese porcelain and perhaps imita- 
tions of Chinese celadon (p. 82) were found also 
at Qal‘ah-i Jamshid and Tiz, and the discovery 
at the latter town of a kiln site where were wasters 
and sherds with brown, yellow and green glaze 
and incised floral ornament like that prevailing 
at Qal‘ah-i Jamshid, points to an important center 
of early Islamic ceramic manufacture. Still another 
type, which is well known also, shows bold Kufi 
inscriptions cut through the slip and covered 
with glaze in varying tones of yellow and pale 
green. Most types of ware from Tiz correspond 
to those from Samarra and Brahminabad (before 
1020). Stein’s conclusion, however, that “The 
rarity of pottery distinctly indicating Chinese 
origin suggests that the port of Tiz had ceased 
to be much frequented by maritime trade before 
the import of Chinese porcelain into Persia was 
fully developed in Mongol times”’ (p. 92) gives 
a misleading intimation as to the nature of the 
situation. That a “fully developed” importation 
of porcelain from China existed in the ninth and 
tenth centuries is amply shown by the numerous 
fragments of that material at Siraf and Qays, 
as well as Samarra; probably the correct reason 
for the small amount of porcelain at Tiz is that 
this port was of less importance in the China 
trade than others. 

Ancient sites were reached again in the Bampir 
basin, with the occurrence of surface sherds of 
Shahi-tump and “late prehistoric’’ type (pp. 
101-3). In the valley of the Bampir river (Ch. 
IV) we come upon a center of early and late pre- 
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historic occupation. Trial trenches in the de- 
serted portion of the town of Bampir showed 
painted pottery like that of Peridino-ghundai, 
Kulli, Mehi and Nindara in British Makran, 
with the feathered tree (familiar from Mohenjo- 
daro) and rows of stylized mountain goats 
making up the most important naturalistic motifs 
(pp. 106-10). Most interesting are the specimens, 
found only in this region, of steatite and potstone 
vessels, incised with designs seen at Suss and 
associated with the Jemdet Nasr culture in Iraq 
(pls. VI, XXXII). On either side of Bampir, 
on the course of the river, débris areas were 
carefully tested, as usual, and trial trenches put 
into Damin (pp. 114-5), Katukan (pp. 116-7), 
Khurab (pp. 118-25) and Chah Husaini (pp. 
126-30). All appeared to belong to substantially 
the same chalcolithic culture as Bampir town, 
save the last, which the author considers some- 
what older. 

Chapter V carries the author up the valley of 
the Halil Rid, past numerous débris areas similar 
in their surface sherds to those on the Bampir. 
The imposing “late prehistoric’? mound Tump-i 
Kharg (pp. 143-7) was trenched, as well as the 
medieval site Shahr-i Daqianis in the Jiruft 
basin (pp. 151-7). The Islamic pottery differs 
from that of the previously-mentioned sites in its 
richly ornamented unglazed ware with naskhi 
inscriptions (pls. XXII, XXIII); some of the 
glazed sherds show a resemblance to the “Samar- 
kand”’ type (pl. XXI). The prevalence of early 
‘Abbasid coins makes it clear that the prosperity 
of this town, as well as of many ports on the 
Persian Gulf, was intimately bound up with the 
existence of a prosperous and politically stable 
caliphate at Baghdad; when this fell the decline 
of the Persian Gulf ports, aided by the Mongol 
invasions and natural phenomena, was not long 
in getting under way. It is interesting to note in 
passing that a small alabaster vase of Greek work- 
manship was reported from the valley of the 
Halil Rid (p. 152). A somewhat hurried advance 
to Kerman, and thence to England, ended the 
season of 1931-2. 

Five months later the author returned to Ker- 
man (Chs. VI and VII), heading south to the 
coast. Owing to difficulties with the local régime, 
the trenching of the mounds mentioned in these 
two chapters was rendered unfeasible; but in 
spite of these and other handicaps the author 
continues to report as carefully and fully as 
possible. Tall-i Iblis, south-by-west of Kerman, 
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is the most important of the few chaleolithic sites 
encountered (pp. 165-9), while further south the 
pottery changes rapidly to indeterminate, un- 
decorated, coarse red ware and ware bearing a 
whitish-gray slip. Late, pre-Islamic burial cairns 
similar to those noted in Ch. III reappeared north 
of the coast (p. 173). Of particular interest is a 
single site, Tappa-i Sultan Miri, near the edge 
of the coastal plain of Old Hormuz, from which 
came geometrically-painted polychrome sherds 
(p. 179). Along the coast, through Bandar ‘Abbas 
to Tahiri, no significant remnants of prehistoric 
occupation were encountered. Of the Islamic 
sites, one of the two most important is Léshtan, 
on the coastal plain, which yielded fragments of 
Chinese porcelain and ware of the Tiz type (p. 
197). The port of Tahiri (Siraf, pp. 202-12) is 
plainly a site of considerable archaeological inter- 
est. Besides the Tiz-Samarra-Brahminabad ware, 
and frequently Chinese porcelain, numerous early 
Islamic coffin-like tombstones, interesting from 
the standpoint of ornament and epigraphy, were 
recovered there. Numerous Islamic burials were 
found, as well as the ruins of a pretentious 
mosque with remains of geometrical stucco deco- 
ration. 

After the adjustment of matters with the local 
governmental authorities, the author was again 
permitted to make excavations. But tribal unrest 
in the hills north of the coast, through which he 
had hoped to pass into Laristan, soon brought 
about the complete postponement (by the gov- 
ernment) of all work until the following year. 
Before this final upset of his plans, however, 
Stein was able to trench Tall-i Pir, in the fertile 
Galehdar valley, high above the coast east of 
Tahiri (pp. 218-23). The geometrically-engraved 
“button seals” found here are compared by the 
author with similar objects from Persepolis and 
Arpachiyah, while the wheel-made monochrome- 
painted pottery is likened to that of Susa and 
Persepolis. A single upright, contracted burial, 
without furniture, shows burial customs radically 
different from those on the Bampir and in Ba- 
luchistan sites. 

It is difficult to render too much praise to this 
work. As a piece of observant, intelligent reporting 
it has few peers. If faults creep in, or if the account 
at times seems somewhat hurried, one should re- 
member how few these faults are and how great 
was the area under survey. One wishes, however, 
that the pottery descriptions were somewhat more 
ordered and more detailed in the notation of 
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ware, surface, pigment, etc. Concerning the latter, 
the additional description by F. H. Andrews is 
of considerable assistance; R. L. Hobson’s Ap- 
pendix A on the Islamic pottery is rather inade- 
quate. One wonders also whether the chalcolithic 
pottery encountered was as uniformly wheel- 
made as the author reports. 

Sir Aurel’s close observations of the water sup- 
ply in connection with early sites often indicates 
the reason for their desertion, and his notes on 
the ganat and kdariz help in dating the introduc- 
tion of this ancient and efficient means of securing 
sufficient water in a semi-arid country. His obser- 
vations on the possibility of a sinking coastline in 
southern Iran will be of interest to geologists, 
though it hardly seems sufficient explanation for 
the almost complete absence of prehistoric sites 
on the coastal plain. It seems rather that this 
coastal plain, on account of its depressing heat 
and lack of fresh water, has always been shunned 
by settlers, except when, as in early Islamic times, 
the profits to be got from trade were such as to 
overcome these drawbacks. This is indicated, for 
example, by Stein’s observation that there was 
no pre-Islamic settlement at Siraf. Most impor- 
tant of all to the student of prehistory is the 
cross-section that is given of the early cultures 
of this hitherto little-known area, a cross-section 
by means of which one may trace the westward 
extension of the Baluchistan wares and the eastern - 
and southern spread of the highland wares known 
from Persepolis and Hissar. 

In closing grateful acknowledgment should be 
given to Surveyor Muhammad Ayub Khan, who 
produced the excellent maps and plans found 
throughout the book. 

Ricuarp F. S. Starr 
Haroip W. GuippEN 
INsTITUTE FoR ADVANCED Stupy 
PRINCETON 


Tue AncrENtT Worxp, by Wallace Everett , Cald- 
well. The Civilization of the Western World, 
Vol. I. Pp. xvii+590. Farrar and Reinhart, 
Inc., New York, 1937. $3.75. 

This is a good survey of Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion. The author’s judgments are conservative 
and generally sound. He shows a command of re- 
cent historical research, and the archaeological 
evidence is duly emphasized, though the number 
of illustrative plates is rather limited. If I were 
to offer criticism, I should prefer less factual ma- 
terial, especially in military history, and more at- 
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tention paid to climate and environment, and a 
fuller discussion of natural resources in the various 
civilizations which surrounded the Mediterranean. 
The discovery of new sources of minerals, and 
the introduction of new fauna and flora played 
a part in the history of nations no less significant 
than the Peloponnesian or Punic wars. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


An ILLUsTRATED HANDBOOK oF ART History, by 
Frank J. Roos, Jr. Pp. iii+304. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1937. $0.80. 

As the author points out in the Preface of this 
Handbook, the object is to supply to the teachers 
and the students of the less well-equipped colleges 
a collection of photographs to be used in art his- 
tory and appreciation courses. The illustrations 
cover in a general way the history of art from 
prehistoric through modern times. The better 
known examples are used from each period. The 
prints, arranged six or more to a page, which is 
heavy enough not to curl at the edges, are placed 
in a loose-leaf binder. On each page is a brief 
outline, giving the identification of the objects 
illustrated. At the back of the book are a series 
of chronological charts and a full index. 

The book will undoubtedly prove very useful, 
for, while the material is even more fully covered 
in the University Prints, the latter are neither so 
convenient to use nor so inexpensive. The chief 
criticism is that the more detailed works of art 
can scarcely be understood and appreciated in 
such small illustrations and the quality of the 
pictures is very uneven. Some are much too black 
to give a true impression. 

As regards the content, the author has in gen- 
eral chosen wisely from all periods both in paint- 
ing and sculpture, in architecture and in the 
minor arts. However, the galloping horse from 
the Cave at Altamira is least characteristic of 
the work of that cave. The examples from the 
archaic period of Greek sculpture are not suffi- 
ciently differentiated and the outline gives no 
indication of school or style to help the student. 
The illustration used on page 19E of the East 
facade of the Erechtheum has long been discarded 
in favor of a restoration with windows. It is 
unfortunate that the temple of Athena Nike 
appears with a corner column missing. In the 
case of the Greek vase-painters, there is a lack of 
consistent spelling, some being given in the Latin 
form and some in the Greek. A few manuscripts 
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are included, but it is surprising that the distinc- 
tive style of Jean Pucelle is omitted. Though there 
are occasional errors and omissions which might 
lead a student astray, the collection, if used with 
lectures and outside reading, will be extremely 
valuable. 

Kate McK. ELpERKIN 
Princeton, N. J. 


EPENDYTES UND Epuop, von Hermann Thiersch. 
Pp. xxii +225, pls. 54. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart- 
Berlin, 1936. 

A peculiar type of cult image occurs in Asia 
Minor and Syria, known to us from reproductions 
of Greek and Roman times. It is clearly an ar- 
chaic type, with the feet side by side and the arms 
bent at the elbows and stretched forward in most 
cases. The drapery consists of a long garment 
reaching to the ankles, and a shorter and sleeve- 
less one above, which is so tight and stiff that the 
figure appears as if encased in a sheath. There are 
some variations in the shape and in the decoration 
of this garment and other drapery may be added, 
such as a mantle. The examples best known are 
the Artemis at Ephesos, the Aphrodite from 
Aphrodisias in Caria and the Jupiter Heliopoli- 
tanus. 

Thiersch deals with the upper garment, tracing 
its origin, use, variations and history. The wealth 
of material he masters is amazing and his con- 
clusions are absolutely convincing on all salient 
points. The upper garment originated, probably 
before the first millennium, in the Oriental cul- 
tural area comprising Eastern Anatolia and 
Northern Syria, spreading from these westwards, 
southwards, and into Persia, being absent in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. It even spread into 
Greece, as representations of Athena on Attic 
vases from the middle of the sixth century show; 
and here it produced a number of new types, 
particularly in the costumes of the stage. It is 
even possible that the famous peplos of Athena 
Parthenos was originally of this Asiatic type and 
that its decoration persisted after the native pep- 
los was substituted. These Greek examples allow 
us to name this garment, Ependytes. It was worn 
also by priests, as was the case in Palestine, where 
the Ephod of the Jewish high priest was exactly 
this garment. The study of “pagan” cult images 
thus enables Thiersch to solve this problem and 
also the not less vexing problem of the Choshen 
and the Urim and Tummim. He shows that such 
pectorale were in use in Egypt and especially in As- 
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syria; that they were not bags for dyes, and that 
the Urim and Tummim mean the divine power 
that is inherent in the Choshen. The Ephod was 
probably decorated with large squares, as many 
of these Ependytes; this kind of ornamentation is 
also found in Assyria and must have had a special 
ritual meaning, because it occurs on the garments 
of the king and courtiers. Not the least interesting 
parts of the book are those in which Thiersch 
shows, among other things, the survival of the 
Ephod in the dress of the Byzantine emperors and 
the orthodox priests, the representation of the 
pectorale in the Middle Ages, the ancient origin 
of the Omophorion, and of an “idol” with Epen- 
dytes on gems of the Rosicrucians. 

Even the most severe critic will be able to dis- 
agree in a few minor points only. Thiersch as- 
sumes that the tapering downward of the figure 
is molded after the form of the natural nude body 
and belongs to the original Oriental type. His 
only argument is a rather enigmatic object on a 
Hittite seal, in which he recognizes such a figure, 
adding, however, that he does it tentatively, be- 
cause the object is very indistinct. It is so obscure, 
indeed, that hardly anybody will agree with him. 
None of the many Oriental figures we have show, 
on the other hand, such tapering, which was 
developed by Ionic art of the late seventh and 
sixth century (Cf. V. Miiller, Friihe Plastik in 
Griechenland u. V orderasien, p. 187). I, therefore, 
think that all tapering figures are later than the 
middle of the seventh century; many of them 
might be archaistic creations of Hellenistic times, 
as those at Ephesos and Aphrodisias, as Thiersch 
himself assumes in the case of the latter; or they 
might be inexact reproductions of earlier images, 
transforming their style according to the new 
fashion, as the Artemis Chalkioikos. I also doubt 
that the type came to Greece in the second mil- 
lennium, because the so-called Mycenaean Pal- 
ladion differs considerably from the later one. 
(Cf. Meir. Mus. St. v, 1936, p. 165 f.) The little 
terracotta figurine published in AM. v, 1930, p. 2, 
is not used for the Samian Hera; but I do not 
think that Thiersch’s conclusions must be modi- 
fied on this account. I am not so certain as Thiersch 
is that the closed Ependytes is earlier than the 
open one, because an open one is vouched for in 
the sixth century by a black-figured Athena (pl. 
xxi, Nr. 1), as Thiersch himself points out. The 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus cannot be taken as proof 
that the closed type is early, inasmuch as one fea- 
ture of it, namely, the cuirass-like parts on_the 
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arms, is certainly a late modification. The closed 
Ependytes, therefore, could be, although it need 
not be, a late change, too. 

VALENTIN MOLLER 
Bryn Mawr 


Corpus VasoruM ANTIQUORUM, BELGIQUE: 
BruXELLEs, Musé&es Royavux Art Et D ’His- 
TOIRE (CINQUANTENAIRE), Fasc. II, by F. 
Mayence and V. Verhoogen. Pp. 48, pls. 
XLVIII. Brussels, Musées Royaux d’Art et 
d’Histoire. Belgas 26. 

To collaborate in the CVA. is one sort of under- 
taking when the vases are not many, quite an- 
other when a collection so rich as this is to be 
published, in reasonably few instalments. Not 
only has the scale of reproduction to be cut, 
but a painfully self-denying plan must be followed 
in the text; little room is left for independent com- 
mentary, especially if the vases, as these, have 
been very accessible to scholars, and long bibliog- 
raphies consume space. Of the kind which inevita- 
bly results, this fascicle is a very commendable 
specimen. The editors have done their utmost 
to abate the drawbacks of crowding: by econo- 
mizing room at the expense of vases already pub- 
lished, they have been enabled to reproduce many 
of the rest on a quite satisfactory scale, and the 
choice of pieces for fuller display has been made 
judiciously, without undue favoritism to the 
more admired wares. The text is superior in one 
matter, at least, publication of inscriptions in 
facsimile, to the general practice of this Corpus. 
The vase-paintings are excellently described. 

Some indication of the contents, and a few 
notes, I F b, pls. 1-2, Yortan ware, III C b, pl. 1, 
Italo-Corinthian, the large scale and numerous 
views welcome. III E, pl. 1, publishes, over the 
title “style chalcidien,’’ two vases to which it is 
appropriate, and two others, of the Polyphemos 
group. III G, pl. 2, Boeotian bird-bowls. III H b, 
pl. 1, Attic Geometric, with good views of,details. 
III H e, pls. 15-21, III J a, pl. 1, Attic B.F., 
photographed with due regard to the aspects 
inviting study. Includes the wine-shop amphora, 
with its interesting costumes and Aristophanic 
insistence on the value of women’s custom to 
that line of business: many lekythoi (a pity that 
it was not possible to give references to Miss 
Haspels’ study of this class). Are not the excres- 
cences on Cerberus (pl. 21, 18) serpents rather 
than horns? IIT Ic, pls. 10-20, Attic R.F., archaic: 
good management that the amphora of the 
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Eucharides Painter receives a plate to itself (14). 
Pl. 19, 1: the attribution to the Lewis Painter 
(Polygnotos IT) recorded by the editors has proved 
no longer sustainable; this kotyle, together with 
that in Vienna representing the escape of Hya- 
kinthos (Beazley, A.V., p. 150, no. 11), others 
in Bari (3075), Schwerin (1277) and Copenhagen 
(1943, CVA., Denmark, fasc. 4, III I, pl. 159, 1) 
should be assigned to a finer draughtsman, whom 
one may call the Zephyros Painter. The Lamb 
skyphos (A.V., p. 151, no. 29) may be a rapid 
work of the latter; the kotyle, Berlin inv. 3219, 
von Liicken, pl. 13, approaches his style at a 
great many points, but has a technique much 
more Dourian. III I d, pls. 5-11, Attic R.F., 
classical; on plate 5, the vases that have given 
the Painter of the Brussels Oinochoai his designa- 
tion: a great boon to have them at last published, 
and so well; pl. 6, 3 is attributable, I believe, to 
the wretched painter of Berkeley 8.3216; pl. 10, 3a 
is on a tantalizingly small scale; the other views 
of the vase seem to show a style interestingly close 
to Polion’s. III I e, pls. 1-3, Attic R.F., late: 
a well-published series. IV D b, pls. 3-8, Apulian; 
the order a little confused, with the earliest vases 
on pl. 4. Pl. 4, 2 and 3 are doubtless assignable 
to the Amykos group. IV F, pls. 1-2, “Lucanian, 
including Paestan.” Some look Apulian, certainly 
pl. 1, 9 (Dolon group?). IV B, pls. 1-4, Etruscan 
Bucchero. IV B e, pl. 1, Etruscan R.F. 

Is it amiss to beg future contributors to the 
CVA. to notice certain desiderata of their public? 
To state these is not pointed and particular criti- 
cism of the present fascicle. The surfaces of 
geometric vases cannot be too carefully described, 
especially as it is now asserted that Attic geomet- 
ric sometimes shows a thick slip. The technique 
of b.f., at present a matter of conflicting dogmas, 
would soon be better understood if descriptions 
for the Corpus were written with the following 
questions in mind: is there a discernible dressing? 
if so, what is its substance, palpable ochre (as 
so often found on the protected parts of red- 
figured vases), or a glaze film? Red-figure: fairly 
exact information about contouring relief-lines is 
easy to give, and often precious, especially in the 
study of affiliations. To mention kiln-stains on a 
r.f. or other vase is helpful only if their color and 
position are given. Shapes: drinking vessels, in 
photographs for shape, should never be taken 
from above. It is time the plan of horizontal han- 
dles began to receive some attention; for the dat- 
ing of kotylai, this is quite important. Subordinate 
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ornament: it is never mere pedantry to publish 
this; the humblest trifles— the extent of black in a 
palmette-core, the number and proportionate size 
of the rings under a drinking vessel —are invalua- 
ble to the student of development. Glare: venial 
in an archaeologist’s photographic notes of pot- 
tery, unavoidable sometimes even in expert pho- 
tography of black-figure (as a lesser evil than un- 
lighted incisions), this is now inexcusable in studio 
photographs of r.f. vases; for it can be averted by 
means so simple, a hood of tracing paper over the 
vase and a cardboard reflector round the lens. 
Bucchero: large and sharp photography of the re- 
liefs would open up a new study. Chronometry: 
chronological speculation is a disservice, unless 
the decade-chimer has the special knowledge of a 
Beazley, a Richter, or a Langlotz. 


H. R. W. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Roya Greek Portrait Corns, by E. T. Newell. 
Wayte Raymond, Inc., New York, 1937. Pp. 99. 
$2.50. 

Although this is a book published by a dealer 
primarily for collectors, it will be very welcome to 
all students of the Hellenistic age. Beginning with 
Philip II of Macedon, Mr. Newell deals with the 
royal personalities whose appearance is known to 
us from their brilliant and abundant coinage. One 
must be hard to move not to derive a certain 
excitement from the portraits of the great Alex- 
ander, the first Seleucus and the first Ptolemy, 
Demetrius the Besieger, Lysimachus and their suc- 
cessors, who divided, struggled for and eventually 
lost to the Romans the enormous empire of the 
inspired Macedonian. These appear in great num- 
ber, selected from the author’s own superb collec- 
tion and accompanied by an account which 
amounts to a résumé of the Hellenistic period. 
Though he freely acknowledges that the historical 
material is to be found in the work of his prede- 
cessors, he has produced a very able summary of a 
complicated age, and it will be a very erudite 
reader indeed who does not find it convenient to 
have access to this discussion, not only of the great 
kingdoms, but of the lesser ones as well—Cap- 
padocia and Armenia, Bactria, Pesdis, Elymais 
and Characene, Numidia and Mauretania. Numis- 
matists will approve Mr. Newell’s confident and 
discriminating judgment and will be tempted to 
envy the possessor of the coins, though the half- 
tone illustrations do scant justice to their beauty. 


. ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
UNIVERSITY 
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Perseus, A Stupy in GREEK ART AND LEGEND, 
by Jocelyn M. Woodward. Pp. xiii+98, figs. 
in text 2, pls. 33. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937. $3.00. 

Mrs. Woodward wishes to help fill the gap be- 
tween the introduction to Greek myths offered 
to children by Kingsley’s Heroes, and the cursory 
treatment of mythology and religion supplied in 
more advanced teaching of Greek and Latin by 
the small classical dictionary. The purpose, though 
noble, is not one that can be easily accomplished. 
An exhaustive treatment of the subject is not 
appropriate for the young student, nor are mere 
illustrations of the story sufficient to show the 
development of the legend during the course of 
Greek history. Some compromise has to be made, 
and Mrs. Woodward accomplishes her purpose 
by combining some of the passages of ancient au- 
thors that treat the legend with a few from the 
great number of artistic representations. 

The form of the book is not a happy one for the 
reader whom the author intended to reach, inas- 
much as individual quotations from ancient au- 
thors, followed by individual vase scenes, form 
more of a catalogue than a study. The only con- 
necting link in the quotations is the name of Per- 
seus. Indications of technical advance link the 
pictures together, but one feels that the scenes 
from the Perseus story are used to illustrate the 
history of Greek art rather than that Greek paint- 
ing is used to explain the development of the 
legend. As Mrs. Woodward remarks, the designs 
may prove good landmarks to anyone making a 
first study of classical art. This indirect purpose 
detracts, however, from the main theme of the 
book. On the other hand, though some periods 
in the history of ancient art are well represented, 
others are omitted entirely, so that the scenes 
serve only as landmarks, not as a clear trail. 

Necessarily the development of ancient art is 
treated very briefly and the accounts of ancient 
authors still more summarily. It would seem bet- 
ter under the circumstances to leave out less rele- 
vant details and to concentrate more on the main 
lines of the story. Aelian’s story that frogs do not 
croak in Seriphos because Perseus, tired from his 
long journey, asked Zeus to silence them is not 
essential to the central legend, and still less im- 
portant is Theophrastus’ opinion that the quiet 
of the frogs on Seriphos is due to the coldness of 
the water. Similarly, though the treatment of the 
story in Boeotian art is interesting, the inclusion of 
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a Boeotian scene to illustrate the belief that there 
was much quiet village wit in Boeotia, in spite 
of the district’s reputation for stupidity and dull- 
ness, seems somewhat out of place. 

It is a pity that even in so short an account 
there was no attempt to trace the origin of the 
story. The obvious relation to the East through 
the harpe and the Gorgon are omitted entirely, 
and even the Eastern influence in vase designs is 
mentioned only in passing. In the early painting 
the short straight sword of Perseus is called a 
harpe (pp. 28 and 49) and the curved shape is later 
referred to as the “‘new form.” 

But perhaps we are being too critical of a book 
not designed primarily for scholars. The volume 
is very nicely illustrated and admirably printed. 
Those who wish to review the Perseus legend and 
trace the development of the story in art will find 
the book most convenient and the illustrations 
pleasantly commented upon. 

Cxiark Hopkins 
University oF 


A BrsuioGRAPHy OF GREEK Corn Hoarps (Sec- 
ond Edition), by Sydney P. Noe. Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs No. 78. Pp. 362. New 
York, 1937. 

The first edition of this indispensable work 
appeared in 1925, and the material which has 
been recorded since then has increased the size 
of the present volume by nearly a hundred pages 
and by some five hundred entries. There are now 
listed 1186 hoards, with what information is 
available about their composition, date of burial, 
disposition and publication. The collection of all 
this data is a notable service to numismatists and 
historians alike, for it is becoming increasingly 
apparent how very important is the study of the 
hoards both for questions of chronology and for 
the understanding of the relations between mint 
towns at any given period. Numismatic chronol- 
ogy is still in a very uncertain state, particularly 
for the early period where certainty would be of 
the greatest help, and nothing could be more serv- 
iceable to those who are attempting to bring 
order out of chaos than Mr. Noe’s bibliography. 
Yet, useful as the book is, beyond doubt there 
must be still further editions to deal with new 
material and with a view to facilitating the au- 
thor’s revision as well as serving the convenience 
of users of the present edition, I give herewith a 
list of desiderata. 

In the first place, instead of the present “Index 
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by Mints and Rulers”’ there should be two indices, 
one for the mints, the other for the rulers. In the 
former the alphabetical listing is probably the 
most convenient, but it would be well to indicate 
the district as well as the town. In the latter there 
is much to be said for grouping the dynasties 
together, but in any case the ruler’s dates should 
appear with his name. This division would make 
somewhat more bulk, but it would be much easier 
to use. Aside from the uncertainty as to whether 
an unfamiliar name is that of a place or a person, 
it would eliminate an unfortunate vagueness in the 
references. For example, it is perfectly possible 
that someone might want to look up Agathocles 
of Syracuse. The index says merely, ‘See Syra- 
cuse.”” Now under “‘Syracuse”’ there are 82 entries 
(to which should be added No. 1029) out of which 
only 9 (Nos. 193, 223, 227, 697, 745, 779, 784, 847, 
816) contain coins of Agathocles. This difficulty 
sometimes occurs also in regard to cross references 
of mints alone. So under “‘Sardinia”’ there are two 
entries, and then “‘see also Carthaginian.”’ Under 
“Carthaginian” there are 53 items of which only 
2 (Nos. 66 and 1139) contain coins labelled “‘Sar- 
dinian.”” Conversely, cross references between 
rulers may be blind. Under ‘‘ Alexander IV (Ae- 
gus)” the index says, ““See Ptolemy I.” Of the 18 
hoards listed under the latter name it is only in 
No. 364 that one finds mention of this rare name 
of the infant son of Alexander the Great. In all 
these cases the reader can find the material if he 
persists, but it would be well to save him the 
time. 

It would be well also to regularize the names 
and titles of the rulers. Alexander I of Syria ap- 
pears four times as Alexander I, twice as Alex- 
ander Bala; “Antigonus (King of Asia)” of the 
index— “‘Antigonus of Asia” in No. 30, will puz- 
zle many as a title for Alexander’s general Antigo- 
nus “‘One-Eye”’; Demetrius Poliorcetes generally 
appears in that form but five times as “‘Deme- 
trius Pol” and once as “ Demetrius I Poliorcetes”’; 
some of the Ptolemies are accompanied by their 
special names (e.g. ‘“‘Euergetes”’), some merely 
by their numbers (e.g. IV, VI). 

Other items which I have noted are the fol- 
lowing: 

**Adacus” (Index and No. 111); misprint for 
**Adaeus”’ of Macedon. 

**Alaesa”’ (No. 971) should have a question 
mark if Adranum and Locri are to be so marked. 

** Anepigraphic. See Uncertain”’ (Index). Among 
the 6 hoards indexed under “Uncertain,” none 
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contains coins described as “‘anepigraphic.” No. 
which is pre- 


” 


920 has “‘uninscribed ‘incerti,’ 
sumably what is meant. 

**Antioch in Caria. See Alabanda’’ (Index). 
Antioch in Caria is Alabanda, but there is no 
indication of that fact in the text. 

**Cistophori. See also Pergamum” (Index). 
But there are no Cistophori in the hoards under 
““Pergamum” except those listed under “Cis- 
tophori.” 

Chosroes (No. 1017). This is not Chosroes the 
Sassanian but Osroes of Parthia (R.N. 1919, p. 
57). 

Darius I Persepolis 807 (Index). A coin of 
Darius was at first reported with the hoard, but 
later rejected as an intrusion. It was retained, by 
an oversight, in the index, when it was removed 
from the hoard (Mr. Noe kindly supplied this 
information). 

“Imperial” (Index), meaning Roman Imperial, 
should certainly be divided to list the emperors. 

“‘Sauromates I-IV”’ (Index). Why should they 
be combined any more than Phraates I-IV? 
Not all the hoards listed contain four kings. 

This list is not intended to suggest that the work 
is full of errors. One misprint and one false refer- 
ence are the only real mistakes which a careful 
reading has brought to light. But convenience is so 
important a consideration in a work of reference 
that it has seemed well to enumerate all the points 
which might make difficulty. 

Through the kindness of M. Henri Seyrig three 
additional hoards have come to my attention, 
though as two of them appeared on the market 
already dispersed no guess as to the original 
numbers could be made. 

Syria 1929. Tetradrachms of Cyme (some with 
the magistrate Straton) Heraclea in Ionia and 
Magnesia on the Meander. 

Aleppo 1931. Tetradrachms' of Side and Pam- 
phylia, posthumous Alexander tetradrachms of 
Aspendus and Phaselis. 

Aleppo 1932. 77 tetradrachms of Alexander and 
Philip III, distributed as follows: Aradus, 26 
Alexander; Myriandros, 4 Alexander; Sidon, 4 
Alexander, 1 Philip; Ace, 3 Alexander; Babylon, 
22 Alexander, 9 Philip; Egypt, 1 Alexander; Tar- 
sus, 2 Alexander; Uncertain, 4 Alexander; Bar- 
barous imitation, 1. 

M. Seyrig also calls attention to the hoard, not 
included in the Bibliography, published in Til 
Barsib (Thureau-Dangin and Dunand, Paris, 
1936), p. 81, buried ca. 95 B.c., consisting of 70 
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silver pieces; Antiochus VII, 28; Demetrius II, 4; 
Antiochus VIII, 18; Antiochus IX, 8; Athens 
New Style (H.N., pp. 380 f., “229-187 B.c.’’), 
10; doubtful, 2. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER 
UNIVERSITY 


Der Typus DES HELLENISTISCH-AGYPTISCHEN 
1m ANSCHLUSS AN BAUBESCHREIBUNG- 
EN GRIECHISCHER PAapyRUSURKUNDEN, by 
Alfred R. Schiitz. Dissertation der Hessischen 
Ludwigs Universitit zu Giessen. Pp. 76. Gies- 
sen, 1936. RM. 2.50. 

Eleven papyri from the famous archives of 
Zenon are the basis for the study. One expects 
the author to continue Lewis’ fine work in the 
AJA. 1933, pp. 397 ff. (not 386 ff.), namely, to 
see whether the texts teach us something new 
about the use of certain terms and about the spe- 
cial types of houses in Hellenistic Egypt. An 
exedra with doors, mentioned in letter one, might, 
for instance, clarify our ideas about this type of 
room, which are still vague, as the discussions 
by Hérmann (JOAI. 25, p. 30) and Cumont 
(Fouilles de Doura-Europos, p. 365) show. The 
author does not make use, however, of the op- 
portunity, nor does he have the references. Or, 
the context in which UtrooTUAIov 
uétpiov is used might suggest a new meaning for 
UtrootUAiov. The author interprets 
without discussion, as a hypostyle hall, which does 
not seem to fit in this case. He refers to G. (not 
QO.) Leroux’s Explorations de Délos TI, not, how- 
ever, to the much more comprehensive study of 
the same author, namely, Les Origines de la Salle 
Hypostyle; no interpretation is attempted for 

Instead of such a meticulous interpretative 
study the author has chosen to illustrate the 
texts by describing the houses of the Ancient 
World and discussing at greater length topics 
which are mentioned in the texts, such as bath- 
rooms, bakeries, stables, gardens and so on. This 
description is correct and suffices if we want just 
a picture of “life” in Greek private houses of 
Hellenistic Egypt. It is, however, not of much 
value for further study, especially for problems 
such as these: How far did the Greek houses in 
Egypt follow the normal type? How far were they 
influenced by native Egyptian examples? How 
far did they contribute to the development outside 
Egypt? It might be permissible to discuss topics 
which have little connection with the special 
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study, for instance, the “Hanging Gardens at 
Babylon,” or bathrooms in Roman camps in Ger- 
many; but it must be demanded that the study 
be complete and that no valuable references be 
omitted. Such omissions are, however, numerous. 
If the “Hanging Gardens”’ are mentioned, why is 
not the final publication (Koldewey, Die Kénigs- 
burgen, Berlin, 1931) referred to? A house at 
Farah is cited, according to Koldewey’s prelimi- 
nary report and dated from the fifth (!) millen- 
nium, not according to Heinrich’s final publication 
(Farah, Berlin, 1931), which has the correct and 
much later date. A study of the palace at Vouni 
(Corolla Archaeologica, pp. 145 ff.; AJA. xxxvi, 
pp. 408 ff.) would be of greater value than this 
summary of Mesopotamian houses, based solely 
on Rheuter, Andrae and Koldewey. The study 
of Egyptian house of Pharaonic times is neces- 
sary, but in accepting Ricke’s ideas about the 
origin, the author should answer Scharff’s objec- 
tions (MDOG. 70, pp. 49 ff.). Among English 
publications, only an old article by Woolley (not 
Woolney) is cited, not the final publications, 
City of Akhenaton 1, 2 and Frankfort, Mural 
Painting of El-’ Amarneh, 1929. Pfuhl’s elucidat- 
ing article on the house at Priene with two courts 
(Festgabe fiir Bliimner) should have been quoted 
and Wilamowitz’s remarks on (JdJ. 
xx, p. 104). A simple reference to Krencker’s 
Trierer Kaiserthermen would be more valuable ° 
than the discussion of a few Roman baths; and 
the omission of the bath in the Villa Item (Maiuri, 
La Villa dei Misteri, p. 65) is rather serious. These 
remarks may suffice to characterize the merits and 
the limitations of the study. 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


Forma Orsis Romant: carte archéologique de la 
Gaule romaine dressée sous la direction de M. 
Adrien Blanchet. Fasc. VI; carte et texte com- 
plet du département des Basses-Alpes,’+ par 
Comte Henry de Gerin-Ricard. Text, pp. xii 
+35, pls. I-III. E. Leroux, Paris, 1937. 80 frs. 
This sixth installment of the work begun in 

1931 by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 

Lettres of the Institut de France was promised for 

early 1937. The delay in publication is due to the 

necessity of showing all Renan sites on the maps 
of six other departments adjacent to that of 
the Basses-Alpes, before it could be published. 

The text of three of these has already been 

published — Alpes-Maritimes (Fasc. 1, 1931, rev. 
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AJA. 1933, 519-21), Var (Fasc. IT, 1932, AJA. 
1935, 19-21) and Bouches du Rhone (Fasc. V, 
1936, AJA. 1937, 166-8), while that of the other 
three is still unpublished— Vaucluse, Dréme and 
Hautes-Alpes. 

The present map includes all of the department 
of Basses-Alpes except a small eastern section 
which appeared on the map of Fasc. 1 in 1931, 
and is on the same scale as its predecessors, 
1:200,000. It similarly shows Roman roads, mile- 
stones, modern département boundaries, towns 
and villages, the latter numbered to correspond 
with the numbers in the text. The département 
formed in antiquity a part of Gallia Narbonensis 
set up by Rome in 121 B.c. 

Apart from a few centers, Roman civilization 
has left few traces in this area. This is explained 
in part by the hilly terrain here at the base of the 
Alps, up whose sloping valleys few Roman roads 
penetrated, and also in part by the destruction of 
many ancient foundations by the torrents, e.g., 
the Bourguet in the Ubaye valley which has 
always menaced towns there, and at L’Escale 
(81, Civitas Rigomagensium), where many an- 
tiquities have been found, but substructions still 
visible at the base of a cliff have been worn away 
year after year by the Durance (Druentia). Con- 
sequently there are here no large towns, such as 
Marseilles (Massilia), Aix (Aquae Sextiae) and 
Arles (Arelate) in the neighboring département of 
the Bouches-du-Rhone, and in fact no town reach- 
ing 5,000 inhabitants. In the 28 cantons con- 
cerned there are only 105 towns and communes 
marked, against 588 in the département just 
mentioned. We need mention only Digne (16, 
Dinia of Ptolemy), near the center and chief 
town of the area; Sisteron (68, Segustero of the 
Antonine Itinerary and Peutinger Table) in the 
west; Castellane (35, Salinae, because of its salt- 
mines, named by Ptolemy) in the southeast, 
and in the extreme south, Riez (8, Reii Apolli- 
nares, or Alebece Reiorum, with the later sur- 
name Col. Julia Augusta Reiorum Apollinarium, 
named by Pliny, Strabo and Caesar). Here, or 
in its neighborhood, excavations at various times 
have disclosed the greatest number of antiquities 
(pp. 3-6), including four graceful Corinthian 
columns with their architrave still standing, 
probably the remnants of a temple (pl. 1, left), 
the remains of a smaller temple dedicated to 
Augustus, both uncovered in 1794, and an octago- 
nal well-preserved baptistry of the fourth ? or 
fifth century, the cupola of which stands on 8 
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ancient columns with capitals, over the ruined 
temple of Cybele ?. Then there is a mass of varied 
inscriptions, mosaics, statues, medallions, altars, 
stelae, jewels, coins, etc. 

Not all the antiquities found in Basses-Alpes 
have been preserved in local museums, but are 
scattered locally or across France. Thus parts of 
a mosaic, 7 by 3 meters in extent, found at Riez 
in 1818, were shipped to Paris, while other parts 
went to Digne and are now lost, and still other 
parts are still in the ground; a collection of an- 
tiquities garnered over a century ago is now 
located in a community museum in the far-off 
département of Pas-de-Calais. 

Many town-sites still bear Ligurian names (cf. 
p. 33), e.g., Aubignose (76, Albarhoscum) and 
Albiose, the latter in the canton of Riez. When 
such towns or fortresses were taken over by the 
Romans they received Latin names, e.g., espe- 
cially those in the canton of Castellane (pp. 12- 
15), Castillon (27, Castilio), and Chasteuil (39, 
Castellium). 

The Roman roads are few and confined to the 
south and west, radiating from such centers as 
we have named. Relatively few milestones have 
been found. A pre-Roman road seems to have 
underlain the Roman route running westward 
southwest from Sisteron via Noyers-sur-Jabrons 
(65, Naugherium), Banon (58, Banonium), to 
Apt—the later road named in the Antonine 
Itinerary and on the Peutinger Table. Another 
connected with the great road passing westward 
through Forum Julii (Fréjus) to the south, the 
western extension of the Via Julia Augusta of the 
Via Aurelia of the Antonine Itinerary. 

There is a bibliography of all works cited 
(IX—XII), and at the end the usual brief Table des 
matiéres (p. 35), which lists the 28 cantons con- 
cerned, but unfortunately not the 105 towns in 
them. The two plates show, 1, besides the temple 
columns mentioned at Riez, a rock-cut inscription 
of 18 lines in Chardavon (70, Cardao), near Sis- 
teron, in honor of Cl. Postumus Dardanus, prefect 
of the Gauls ca. 409-13 (Cod. Theodos. XII, 1, 
171) and naming the locality Theopolis, other- 
wise unknown; and II, the interior of the Musée 
lapidaire at Riez (center) with two inscribed 
stones on either side. 

Woopsurn 
UNIvERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ANKARA UND Augustus, by M. Schede and H. St. 
Schultz. Archiologisches Institut des deutschen 
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Reiches, Abteilung Istanbul. Pp. 68, figs. 37. 

Berlin, 1937. RM. 2. 

In this little book Professor Schede and his 
collaborator present to a larger public Schede and 
Krencker’s detailed study of the Temple of 
Augustus at Ankara. The book falls into three 
parts: the first, by Professor Schede, contains a 
description of the temple and a summary of its 
history; the second, translations of the smaller 
Greek inscriptions of the temple, and the Turkish 
and Arabic inscriptions in honor of the founder of 
the mosque of Hacci Bayram; the third, by H. St. 
Schultz, a translation of the Res Gestae and a 
short concluding note. The whole should receive 
a general welcome, especially in view of the 
difficulty of finding good recent descriptions and 
pictures both of the temple and of the great in- 
scription. These the authors have given us in a 
readily available and inexpensive form. In spite 
of his great respect for the judgment of Professor 
Schede, the reviewer finds it difficult to accept his 
date for the building of the temple, the second 
century B.c. Although Livy (38, 24, 1) says that 
Ancyra was more important than most places in 
Galatia in 189 B.c., it was still only a fort to Strabo 
(XII, 5, 2), who is careful in his use of descriptive 
terms. The uncivilized Gallic tribesmen could 
hardly have produced such architecture in the 
second century. The appropriation of a former 
temple of Men and Cybele by Augustus and Roma 
could have been the result only of an actual 
identification of the two pairs of deities with 
each other, for which there is no apparent warrant 
in the time of Augustus. Furthermore, the argu- 
ments upon which Professor Schede chiefly bases 
his conclusion, those drawn from the architectural 
plan and ornamentation of the temple, as has been 
shown by Wiegand (Gno. xiii, 1937, pp. 414 ff.), 
raise a problem, but are not unassailable. The 
translations of the inscriptions, which are intended 
chiefly for German readers, are well done, and 
take account of recent discoveries and recent work 
upon the text of the Res Gestae. We have to thank 
the authors for an attractive and useful presenta- 
tion of their results, a number of fine descriptive 
photographs, and a publication that brings all the 
inscriptions of the temple together. 

T. R. S. Broucuton 


Bryn Mawr 


PUBLICATIONS DU SERVICE DES ANTIQUITES DU 
Maroc, Fasc. I. Published under direction of 
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L. Chatelain. Pp. viiit+89, figs. 6, 
Geuthner, Paris, 1935. 50 frs. 


This is the first of a series of articles and col- 


pls. vii. 


lections of articles which will be published by the 
Service as the available material and the budget 
permit. It contains articles on (1) two mosaics 
from Volubilis with center panels of Orpheus and 
of a Nereid by Chatelain, (2) a bath at Volubilis 
by R. Thouvenot, (3) a bronze ornament of 
military origin (similar to others found in the 
European provinces) from Thamusida by A. 
Ruhlmann, (4) an inscribed bronze tablet from 
Banasa by Thouvenot, (5) an engraved stone and 
a tumulus on Mt. Siroua by Ruhlmann, (6) the 
first part of an inventory of mosaics in Morocco 
by Chatelain, and an index. The inventory lacks 
any illustration. The discussions are, if anything, 
more carefully elaborated than the significance of 
the material would necessitate. One notes with 
great regret, however, that the mosaics are being 
deprived of most of their historical value by resto- 
ration; there is blatant mention of “‘fort belle 
restauration”’ in the text (p. 9) and a comparison 
of the unrestored water-color of pl. IV with the 
restored mosaic of pl. III shows this restoration 
to be so “belle” that it cannot be detected in a 
photograph. Students are hereby warned that 
photographs of the Morocco mosaics have, con- 


sequently, only a relative and not an absolute 


value as works of ancient art (as have mosaics in 
some of our American museums, may we even 
more regretfully note). 

F. O. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


HIsTOIRE DE LA GRAVURE DANS LES ANCIENS 
Pays-Bas ET DANS LES PROVINCES BELGES DES 
ORIGINES JUSQU’A LA FIN XVIII° 
by A. J. J. Delen. Pp. 197, pls. xlii. Editions 
d’Art et d’Histoire, Paris, 1934. 15 frs. 

This volume, by the “‘conservateur-adjoint du 
Musée Plantin-Moretus,” will be a very valuable 
addition to the literature on the art of the Nether- 
lands. Works on different engravers, such as 
Lucas van Leyden and the brothers Wierix; of 
groups of engravers, such as Histoire de la gravure 
dans Vécole de Rubens, by Henri Hymans; of a 
special subject, such as Le livre Belge a gravures, 
by Dr. M. Funck, are of great value, but never 
before has an attempt been made to cover the 
whole field of the graphic arts in the Low 
Countries. 

In the introduction to Volume I, “Des origines 
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a 1500,” the author answered those who might 
reproach him for being so presumptuous as to 
undertake so great a task, that he did not pretend 
to make this a complete and definitive work, but 
only a point of departure for a new series of studies. 

Volume II, “‘Le XVIe siécle, les graveurs- 
illustrateurs,” is valuable alike to students of 
prints and students of books. It contains a vast 
amount of information about the printers of the 
period and the books they produced, the artists 
who furnish them designs for the illustrations in 
their books, and the woodcutters and engravers 
who executed those designs. 

In his introduction, the author gives a clear and 
very interesting picture of the Netherlands in 
the sixteenth century, which is divided into two 
distinct parts. From the Middle Ages until the 
end of the fifteenth century, Bruges was the 
commercial and artistic center, but in the six- 
teenth century yielded precedence to Antwerp. 
The humanistic movement, seen in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, was greatly aided by the 
rapid progress made in printing, which, owing 
to the use of movable type, had developed rapidly 
in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, to 
increase even more in the first half of the sixteenth. 
Science, the classics, philosophy, letters, history, 
and geography all called for the printing of books, 
and the Reformation inspired theological writings 
—Bibles, the Psalms, and liturgical treatises. 
Antwerp became the center of this activity and 
attracted to the city merchants and bankers, 
artists, printers and book-makers, becoming the 
first world market, and offering a refuge to print- 
ers after the decline of Bruges. Some printers who 
had been at work there since the last years of the 
fifteenth century continued in the same tradition 
and newcomers followed them. Henri Eckert van 
Homberch, for example, continued to use fif- 
teenth-century blocks, which he acquired from 
Christian Snellert and carried with him from 
Delft. Woodcuts were used exclusively during the 
first half of the century for the illustration of 
printed books, but were replaced almost entirely 
in the second half of the century by copperplate 
engravings. Book-illustration, like the other arts, 
felt the influence of Italy, France, and especially 
Germany. 

A study of the book-illustrations of the first 
half of the sixteenth century is as difficult as the 
fifteenth, for there is an enormous mass of ma- 
terial almost completely anonymous, and any 
study of it is based on a comparison of the works 
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themselves— a study made more difficult because 
the printers copied the blocks of their contempo- 
raries and lent or sold blocks to one another. 

Although the designers and woodcutters who 
worked for the Antwerp shops in the early part of 
the sixteenth century remain completely un- 
known, it is possible to group the cuts as the 
work of one and the same artist or one and the 
same shop, as the Master of the Passion Delbecq- 
Schreiber. His work surpasses contemporary work 
in originality and is the most beautiful of the art 
of woodcutting in the Netherlands at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

There is a constant influence of German illustra- 
tions on the art of the book in the Netherlands. 
As early as 1516 cuts were copied from the Co- 
logne Bible of 1479. Holbein, Diirer, Urs Graf, 
and Hans Sebald Beham inspired illustrations 
cut for the Antwerp printers who used them in 
the same year in which the originals appeared, 
showing the close connection between the Ger- 
man printers and those of the Netherlands. 

The Dutch artists, Jan Swart, Lucas van Ley- 
den, Jacob Cornelis van Oostsanen, and Dirick 
Vellert furnished illustrations for Antwerp print- 
ers, and it is possible that the artists of known 
paintings may have been the authors of anony- 
mous designs for book-illustrations. 

Illustrated books were printed in other cities 
of southern Netherlands also— Brussels, Louvain, 
Bruges and Ghent. In Holland few illustrated 
books attained a high aesthetic development. 
With the exceptions of designs furnished by art- 
ists such as Lucas van Leyden, Jacob Cornelis, 
and a few anonymous artists, the illustrations in 
Dutch books are most often mediocre. 

The Dutch printers, just as the Flemish print- 
ers, used fifteenth-century blocks at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and blocks already used 
in Antwerp are found in books printed in Holland. 
As in Flanders, the influence of fifteenth-century 
cuts was felt in sixteenth-century illustrations, 
and copies of German engravings and Italian 
ornament were used by the Dutch printers. Illus- 
trated books were printed in Deventer, Utrecht, 
Delft, and Zutphen. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century 
woodcuts only were used as illustrations in printed 
books, and it was Plantin, coming to Antwerp 
from Paris in 1549, who introduced copperplate 
engravings. He drew about him almost all of the 
designers and engravers of his time, so that the 
study of book-illustration during the last half of 
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the sixteenth century is largely a study of the work 
of Plantin—a study simplified by the fact that 
the Plantin establishment has been preserved 
with all its original designs, woodcut blocks, en- 
graved plates, and all its records. The change in 
book-illustration at this time was probably due to 
the French taste which Plantin brought from 
Paris. By degrees, he replaced woodcuts with 
copperplate engravings. Pierre van der Borcht was 
one of his most important designers and among 
the engravers who worked for him were Jan and 
Jerome Wierix, Abraham de Bruyn, Philipp Galle, 
Jan Sadeler, and Gerard de Jode, who were paid 
more, it seems from Plantin’s records, than the 
artists who furnished the designs which they 
engraved. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century the 
art of book-illustration in other Flemish towns— 
Louvain, Liége, Ghent, Brussels—was inferior 
to that of Antwerp, and the Dutch presses during 
this period printed illustrated books only rarely. 

There are many books among those produced 
in the second half of the sixteenth century which 
are interesting because of their subject matter, 
and in the large group of artists, designers, and 
engravers, there are many whose names are un- 
known but whose works give a wonderful picture 
of the times. 

The single index is made very practical by the 
use of capitals to distinguish names of engravers 
and italics for titles of books. The one hundred 
and thirty-three good reproductions of typical 
and well-chosen subjects give an adequate idea 
of the development of book-illustration from the 
woodcuts of the beginning of the century, through 
their successors, the copperplate engravings pub- 
lished by Plantin through the latter part of the 
century. 

The author, from his very position at the source 
of supply, has the best possible opportunity to 
make the necessary comparisons and to come to 
conclusions which often must be based on the 
original material alone. He has not reached an 
opinion, however, without regard for the judg- 
ment of other scholars, recorded in books and 
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periodicals, to which he makes frequent and ac- 
curate references in footnotes. The works he has 
consulted and to which he refers cover a field 
ranging from one as general as a History of Bel- 
gium to one as limited as Antwerp Printers’ 
Marks. 

Students and collectors of prints and illustrated 
books will look eagerly for the succeeding vol- 
umes of this important work which will enable 
them to study the graphic arts of the Netherlands 
with a completeness comparable to that which 
has been possible in the case of those produced in 
other countries, especially Germany, Italy, and 
France. 

Laura H. DupLey 
Foce Art MusEuM 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


ANNUAL BrBLioGRAPHY OF IsLAMIC ART AND 
ArcHAEOLOGY. Vol. I, 1935, edited by L. A. 
Mayer. Pp. iii+64. Divan Publishing House, 
Jerusalem, 1937. 10s. 

It is with a sincere “‘Many Happy Returns” 
that one welcomes this first volume of the Bibliog- 
raphy. Not only as a product eminently useful 
in itself does it merit the attention of all historians 
of art, but also as a sign of the coming-of-age 
of that erstwhile neglected subject, the arts and 
crafts of the Islamic peoples. All publications in 
the field are included, excepting those which deal ° 
with India, for which a bibliography already ex- 
ists. Items are listed under the headings General, 
Architecture, Topography, Fine Arts, Collections, 
Script, Numismatics, Dress, Heraldry, Islamic 
Influences, Ethnography, Excavations, Personal, 
Bibliography and Varia, with subdivisions where 
necessary; there is an index of authors. Particu- 
larly welcome are the notes on content, given 
after some of the titles. The editor and his col- 
laborators deserve full praise for the inauguration 
of this work, with all its difficulties, and equally, 
full support by all students to insure its con- 
tinuation. 

F. O. Waacté 

CornELL UNIVERSITY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS—1937 


*.* Books, pamphlets, and other matter for the bibliography should be addressed to Stephen B. Luce, The Fogg Museum 
of Art, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Allard Pierson Museum, Algemeene gids (preface by 
G. A. S. Snyper). Amsterdam, 1937, N. V. Noord- 
hollandsche Uitgeversmaatschappij. xi, 239 pp.; 
100 pls. 2 Fi. 

Bauer (H.) Der Ursprung des Alphabets. Leipzig, 1937, 
Hinrichs. 44 pp.; 13 pls. 2.60 RM. 

Bossert (H. T.) Das Ornamentwerk. Eine Sammlg. 
angewandter Schmuckformen fast aller Zeiten und 
Volker. Berlin, 1937, Wasmuth. 48 pp.; 120 pls. 
36 RM. 

Brommer (F.) Satyroi. Wiirzburg, 1937, Triltsch. 70 
pp.; 19 figs. 3 RM. 

Casson (S.) Ancient Cyprus: Its art and archaeology. 
London, 1937, Methuen. xii, 214 pp.; 16 pls.; 1 
map. 7s. 6d. 

Cheney (S.) A World History of Art. New York City, 
1937, The Viking Press. xiv, 946 pp.; 480 text-figs. 
$5.00. 

Delaporte, Drioton, Piganiol, and Cohen, L’Antiquité. 
Atlas historique. Paris, 1937, Presses Universitaires. 
36 Fr. 

Diringer (D.) L’alfabeto nella storia della civilta. 
Firenze, 1937, Barbéra. lxvii, 800 pp. 150 L. 

Faure (E.) History of Art. Ancient Art, translated from 
the French by Walter Pach. New York, 1937, 
Garden City. $1.98. 

Frobenius (L.) and Fox (D. C.) Prehistoric Rock Pic- 
tures in Europe and Africa. New York, 1937, The 


Museum of Modern Art. 79 pp.; 38 figs. $1.85. 
Goldscheider (L.) Art without Epoch. Vienna, 1937, 
Phaidon Press; New York, Oxford University 
Press. 140 pls. 
Kerényi (K.) Apollon: Studien iiber antike Religion und 


Humanitit. Vienna, Amsterdam and Leipzig, 
1937, Leo & Co. 281 pp.; 6 pls. 15s. 6d. 

Lullies (R.) Antike Kleinkunst in Kénigsberg. Konigs- 
berg, 1937, Griife & Unger. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Guide to the Collections. 
Part 1. Ancient and Oriental Art. Third Edition. 
New York, 1937, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 96 pp.; with text-figs. and diagrams. $0.25. 

Paribeni (R.) Architettura dell’ oriente antico (Storia 
dell’ Architettura, Vol. II). Bergamo, 1937, Ist. it. 
d’arti grafiche. 444 pp.; text-figs., plates and map. 

Recueil Edmond Pottier. Etudes d'art et d’ archéologie. 
Paris, 1937, de Boccard. Bibl. des écoles franc. 
d’Athénes et de Rome, 142. viii, 718 pp. 

Rogers (F.) and Beard (A.) Five Thousand Years of 
Glass. New York, 1937, Stokes. 319 pp.; illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Shetelig (H.) and Falk (H.) Scandinavian Archaeology. 
Trans. by E. V. Gordon. Oxford, 1937, The Claren- 
don Press. xix, 458 pp.; 33 text-figs.; 62 pls. $7.00. 

Symbolae “yy Fase. XVII. Oslo, 1937, A. W. 
Brogger. 106 p 

van Loon (H. W. yr The Arts. New York, 1937, Simon & 
Schuster. 

Willvonseder (K.) Die mittlere Bronzezeit in Osterreich, 
2 vols. 301 pp.; text-figs.; 3 pls. 305 pp.; 56 pls. 
36 RM. (Biicher zur Ur- und Friihgeschichte, Bd. 
3, 4). Vienna, 1937, Schroll; Leipzig, Keller. 
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Wirbelauer (K.-W.) Antike Lapidarien. Dissertation. 
Wiirzburg, 1937, Triltsch. 48 pp. 

Woolley (Sir L.) Digging up the Past. London, 1937, 
Pelican Books. 112 pp. 9d 


NEAR EAST 


Amy (R.) and Seyrig (H.) Recherches dans la nécropole 
de Palmyre. Paris, 1936, 38 pp.; 27 pls. 

Berytus: Archeological Studies. Published by the Mu- 
seum of Archeology of the American University of 
Beirut. Vol. III, fasc. 1. Copenhagen, 1936. 128 
pp.; 26 pls. 

Bittel (K.) Bogazkiéy. Die Kleinfunde der Grabungen 
1906-1912. Vol. I: Funde hethitischer Zeit. (Wis- 
sensch. Veriéff. d. Deutsch. Orient-Gesellschaft, 
60.) Leipzig, 1937, Hinrichs. 72 pp.; 43 pls.; 30 
figs. RM 48.; bound, 55.50. 

— Der Ruinen von Bogazkiy, der Hauptstadt des 
Hethiterreiches. Berlin, 1937, de Gruyter. 107 pp.; 
63 figs.; 2 plans. 5.80 RM. 

Boson (G.) Tavollete cuneiformi Sumere degli archivi di 
Drehem e di Djoha dell’ultima dinastia di Ur. 
Univ. Cattol. del Sacro Cuore, ser. 12. Mailand, 
1936. 75 pp.; 113 pls. 

Braidwood (R. J.) Mounds in the Plain of Antioch. 
Oriental Institute Publications, no. 48. Chicago, 
1937. 67 pp.; 27 maps; 9 figs. 

Cantineau (J.) Inventaire des inscriptions de Palmyre. 
Fasc. 8, part 2. Publications du Musée National 
Syrien de Damas, no. 1. Beirut. pp. 37-133. 

Crowfoot (J. W.) Churches at Bosra and Samaria- 
Sebaste. British School of Archaeology in Jerusa- 
lem, Suppl. papers, 4. London, 1937. viii, 39 pp.; 
18 pls. 5s. 

Dietrich (A.) Arabische Papyri aus der Hamburger 
Staats- und Universititsbibliotek. Abhandlungen 
f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, xxii, 3. xii, 97 pp.; 
19 figs.; 14 pls. RM 8. 

Ethe (H.) Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the 

Library of the India Office. Vol. II: Additional 
Descriptions and Indices. Revised and completed 
by E. Edwards. Oxford, 1937. 1374 pp. 

Fish (T.) Letters of the First Babylonian Dynasty in the 
John Rylands Library. Manchester, 1936. 54 pp. 

Grimme (H.) Altsinaitische Forschungen. Epigraph- 
isches und Historisches. Paderborn, 1937. vi, 170 
pp.; 18 pls. RM. 14. 

Hackman (G. G.) Temple Documents of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur from Umma. Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions in the Collection of James B. Nies, Yale 
Univ., vol. V. New Haven, 1937. 34 pp.; 74 pls. 

Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. 
Articles by Albright, Barton, Cadbury, Flight, 
Goetze, Meek, Montgomery, Wilson and Grant 
(editor). Bible and Kindred Studies (Haverford 
College), no. 6; and American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 1938. 245 pp. 

Lassus (J.) Inventaire archéologique de la région au 
nord-est de Hama. Vol. II: plates. Institut 
Frangais de Damas. Paris. 19 pp.; 50 pls. 
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Loud (G.) Khorsabad. Vol. I: Excavations in the Palace 
and at a City Gate. Chaps. by Frankfort and 
Jacobsen. Oriental Institute Publications, no. 38. 
Chicago, 1937. 139 pp.; 129 figs.; 3 pls. $10.00. 

Maslow (B.) Les mosquées de Fés et du nord du Maroc. 
Chaps. by Terrasse and Lévi-Provengal. Publica- 
tions de |’ Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, 
30. Paris, 1937, xxiii, 200 pp.; 60 pls. 

Mélanges Maspéro. Vol. II: Orient grec, romain et 
byzantin. Mémoires de l'Institut Frangais d’ Arch- 
éologie Orientale, 67, 2. Cairo, 1937. 

Morgan (J. de) Manuel numismatique orientale de 
lantiquité et du moyen-ige. Completed by K. J. 
Basmadijian. Vol. I. Paris, 1936. x. 475 pp.; 624 figs. 

Narkis (M.) Coins of Palestine. Vol. I: Jewish Coins. 
Written in Hebrew. Jerusalem, 1936. 160 pp.; 10 


pls. 

Néldeke (A.) 8 vorliufiger Bericht iiber die in Warka 
unternommenen Ausgrabungen. Berlin, 1937. 
61 pp.; 60 pls. RM. 33.50. 

Osten (H. H. von der) Researches in Anatolia. Vol. 
VII: The Alishar Hiiyiik. Season of 1930-32. Part 
I. Oriental Institute Publications, no, 27. Chicago, 
1937. 

Parrot (A.) Mari, une ville perdue. Paris, 1936. 250 pp.; 
44 figs. 

Perrot (N.) Les représentations de l’arbre sacré sur les 
monuments de Mésopotamie et d’Elam. Reprinted 
from Babyloniaca xvii. 143 pp.; 140 figs. 60 francs. 

Pfeiffer (R.) and Speiser (E. A.) One Hundred New 
Selected Nuzi Texts. Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Schools of Oriental Research 
xvi. New Haven, 1937. 

Pfister (R.) Nouveaux textiles de Palmyre. Paris, 1937. 
56 pp.; 19 figs.; 8 pls. 

Pohl (A.) Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunden der 3. 
Dynastie von Ur. Texte u. Materialien d. Frau 
Prof. Hilprecht Collection of Babylonian Antiqui- 
ties (Univ. of Jena), neue Folge 1-2. 50 pp.; 96 pls. 
RM. 28.50. 

Reifenberg (A.) Denkmiiler der jiidischen Antike. 
Berlin, 1937. 63 pp.; 3 pls. RM. 1.25. 

Rendel Harris Papyri of Woodbrooke College, Birming- 
ham. Cambridge, 1936. 

Rowe (A.) A Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, Scaraboids, 
Seals and Amulets in the Palestine Archaeological 
a Cairo, 1936. xlviii, 348 pp.; 38 pls. 

1.5. 

Schaeffer (C. F. A.) La huitiéme campagne de fouilles a 

Ras Shamra (spring, 1936). Preliminary report 
followed by studies of the inscriptions by Forrer, 
Thureau-Dangin, Virolleaud. Reprinted from 
Syria, 1937. 
Missions en Chypre, 1932-35. Acad. d. Inscrip. et 
Belles-lettres. Fond. Marius Fontaine. Voyages 
Archéologiques. Paris. xi, 163 pp.; 41 pls.; 55 figs. 
75 Fr. 

Schmidt (E. F.) Excavations at Tepe Hissar. Chap. by 
Kimball. Pub. of the Iranian Section of the Uni- 
versity Museum. Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 
Phila., 1937. xxi, 478 pp.; 177 figs. 

Simsar (M. A.) Oriental Manuscripts of the John 
Frederick Lewis Collection in the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. A descriptive catalogue. Phila., 1937. 
xix, 248 pp.; 48 figs. 

Starr (R. F. S.) Nuzi. Vol. II: Plates and Plans. Harvard 
Univ. Press. Cambridge, 1937. vi, 41 pp.; 142 pls. 
$10. 

— and Butin (R. F.) Excavations and Protosinaitic 
Inscriptions at Serabit el Khadem. Studies and 
Documents, 6. London, 1936. ix, 42 pp. 
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Stephens (F. J.) Votive and Historical Texts from Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian 
Texts, IX. New Haven, 1937. 45 pp.; 46 pls. 

Stein (A.) Archaeological Reconnaissances in North- 
Western India and South-Eastern Iran. London, 
1987. xx, 267 pp.; 88 figs.; 34 pls. £3.3. 

Torezyner (H.) Lachish. Vol. I: The Lachish Letters. 
Chaps. by Harding, Lewis and Starkey. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1938. 223 pp.; profusely illustrated. 
£ 1.5. 

Winnett (F. V.) A Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic 
Inscriptions. Univ. of Toronto Studies, Oriental 
Series, 3. Toronto, 1937. 55 pp.; 10 pls. 

Wright (G. E.) The Pottery of Palestine from the 
Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze 
Age. American Schools of Oriental Research, Ar- 
chaeology, 1. New Haven, 1937. ix, 106 pp.; 6 pls.; 
16 figs. $1.75. 
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Abbott (N.) The Monasteries of the Fayyum. Studies in 
Ancient Oriental Civilization, 16. Chicago, 1937. 

Bell (H. J.) Recent Discoveries of Biblical Papyri. 
Oxford, 1937. 30 pp. 

Bosse (K.) Die menschliche Figur in der Rundplastik 
der igyptischen Spitzeit von der XXII bis zur 
XXX Dynastie. Aegyptische Forschungen, 1. 
Gliickstadt, 1936. 104 pp.; with figs. 

Bréval, Pauty, and Mériel. Les églises coptes du Caire. 
Cairo, 1936. 

Brunner (H.) Agyptische Kunst. Die Kunst dem 
Volke, 85. Munich, 1937. 36 pp.; 70 figs. RM. 10. 

—— Die Texte aus den Griibern der Herakleopolitenzeit 
von Siut. With translation and commentary. 
Gliickstadt, 1937. Agyptolog. Forsch., 5. RM. 7. 

Brunton (G.) Mostagedda and the Tasian Culture. 
Chap. by G. M. Mornat. London, 1987. viii, 163 
pp.; 84 pls. £2.10. 

Carotti (G.) L’arte dell’antico Egitto. Mailand, 1936. 
xii, 167 pp.; 8 pls. . 


Cerny (J.) Catalogue des ostraca hiératiques non 
littéraires de Deir el Médineh. Vol. II: nos. 114- 
189. Documents de Fouilles de I’ Institut Francais 


d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire. Cairo, 
24 pp.; 53 pls. 

Cottevieille-Giraudet (R.) Rapport sur les fouilles de 
Médamoud (1932). Les reliefs d’Aménophis IV. 
Fouilles de Inst. Fran. d. Caire, 13. Cairo, 1936. 
83 pp.; 99 figs.; 16 plans. 

Dunham (D.) Naga-ed-Deir Stelae of the First Inter- 
mediate Period. Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Oxford, 1937. 

Edgerton (W. F.) Medinet Habu Graffiti (facsimiles). 
Oriental Institute Publications, 36. Chicago, 1937, 
xi, 6 pp.; 103 pls.; 11 plans. $15.00. 

Gardiner (A. H.) Egyptian Miscellanies. Literary 
Hieroglyphic Texts. London, 1937. 305 pp. ' 

— Late Egyptian Miscellanies. Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, 
7. Brussels, 1937. xii, 142 double pages. 

Griffith (F. L.) Catalogue of the Demotic Graffiti of the 
Dodecaschoenus. Vol. I. Oxford, 1937. 

Hays (W. C.) The Texts in the Mastabeh of Se’n- 
Wosret-‘Ankh at Lisht. Chap. by L. F. Hall. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Publications of the 
Egyptian Expedition, 12. 1937. ix, 27 pp.; 12 pls. 
$6.00. 

— Glazed Tiles from a Palace of Ramesses II at Kantir. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York, 1937. 
46 pp.; 13 pls. $2. 

Kase (E. H.) Papyri in the Princeton University Collec- 
tions. Vol. II: Princeton University Press, 1936. 
xi, 130 pp.; 10 pls. 
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Mitteilungen des Deutschen Instituts fiir Aegyptische 
Altertumskunde in Kairo, VI, 2. Berlin, 1936. 
pp. 103-176; pls. 25-27. 

Robichon (C.) and Varille (A.) Le temple du scribe 
royal Amenhotep fils de Hapou. Vol. I. Fouilles de 
PInst. Fran. du Caire, 11. Cairo, 1936. 53 pp.; 
48 pls. 

(G.) Agyptische Bronzewerke. Pelizaeus- 
Museum zu Hildesheim, Wissensch. Verdff., 3. 
Gliickstadt, 1937. ix, 264 pp.; 196 figs.; 44 pls. 
RM. 30. 

Sakkarah Expedition. The Mastaba of Mereruka. 
Parts I and II. Oriental Institute Publications, 31 
and 39. Chicago, 1937. 

Schiitz (A.) Der Typus des hellenistisch-aigyptischen 
Hauses im Anschluss an  Baubeschreibungen 
griech. Papyrusurkunden. Wiirzburg, 1936. 76 pp. 

Smith (S.) Ancient Egyptian Sculpture lent by C. S. 
Museum. London, 1937. 
vi, 28 

Steindorff Aniba. Vols. I, II. Direction du 
service des antiquités, 1935-37. Mission Arch. de 
Nubie, 1929-34. Vol. I: xx, 253 pp.; 97 pls. RM. 60. 
Vol. II: viii, 260 pp.; 1 pl. RM. 90. 

Vandier d’ Abbadie (J.) Catalogue des ostraca figurés de 
Deir el Médineh. Fasc. I: nos. 2001-2255. Docu- 
ments de Fouilles publ. par les membres de!’ Inst. 
Fran. d’Arch. Orien. du Caire, IT, 1. Cairo, 1936. 
xiii, 52 pp. 

Winlock (H. E.) Egyptian Statues and Statuettes. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1937. 
6 pp.; 28 figs. $0.25. 

— The Temple of Ramesses I at Abydos. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Papers 5. New York, 1937. 20 pp.; 
5 figs.; 5 pls. $1.50. 
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(Works treating of the monuments of the Greeks and 
the Romans, but not exclusively of either.) 


Balzano (C.) Studi ercolanesi. Torre del Greco nei 
ricordi classici. Torre del Greco, 1937, Bolilla. 


227 pp. 

Bolton Gs Imago Clipeata. Ein Beitrag zur Portrait- 
und Typengeschichte. (Stud. z. Gesch. u. Kultur 
des Altert. 21, 1.) Paderborn, 1937, Schéningh. 
131 pp. 6.80 RM. 

Bulletin de 1’office international des instituts d’arché- 
ologie et d’histoire de l’art. Paris, 1937, Pedonne. 


60 Fr. 

Collart (P.) Philippes ville de Macédoine. (Ecole 
Francaise d’Athénes, Travaux et Memoires, Fasc. 
M A Paris, 1937, de Boccard. I. xi, 558 pp. II. xv 

; 88 pls. 

Corolla ‘Ludwig Curtius zum sechzigsten Geburtstag 
dargebracht. Stuttgart, 1937, Kohlhammer. Text 
and plates. xv, 224 pp.; 72 pls. 75 RM. 

Devambez (P.) Grands bronzes du musée de Stamboul. 
(Coll. mémoires de |’ Institut francais d’archéologie 
de Stamboul.) Paris, 1937, de Boccard. 

Handbuch der Archiologie, edited by Walter Otto. 
(Handbuch d. Altertumswiss. Abt. 6.) Munich, 
1937, Beck. viii, 20, 237 pp.; 11 text-figs.; 36 pls. 
13.50 RM. 

Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, zwélfter Halfband: Timon 
bis Tribus, cols. 1297-2520. Stuttgart, 1937, 
Metzler. 30 RM. 

Rodgers (W. L.) Greek and Roman Naval Warfare. 
A Study of Strategy, Tactics and Ship Design from 
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Salamis (480 B.c.) to Actium (31 B.c.). Annapolis, 
Maryland, 1937, The United States Naval Acad- 
emy; London, Stevens & Brown. xv, 555 pp.; 
text-figs.; 28 maps. 27s. 

Waser (O.) Neuer Fiihrer durch die archiologische 
Sammlung der Universitit Zurich. Teil 2: Modelle, 
Abgiisse u. Nachbildungen von Werken griech. u. 
rém. Kunst. Zurich, 1937. vi, 156 pp. 


GREEK 


(Including titles relating to pre-Hellenic inhabitants 
of Greece and to kindred peoples, and to monuments of 
Greek art wherever found.) 


I, GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Béquignon (Y.) La vallée du Spercheios des origines au 
4. siécle. Etudes d’ archéologie et de topographie. 
(Bibl. des écoles franc. d’Athénes et de Rome, 144.) 
Paris, 1937, de Boccard. xv, 398 pp.; 23 pls. 80 Fr. 

— Recherches archéologiques 4 Phéres de Thessalie. 
Paris, 1937, Les Belles Lettres. 

Blegen (C. W.) Prosymna. The Helladic settlement 
preceding the Argive Heraeum. With a chapter on 
the jewellery and ornaments by Elizabeth P. Blegen. 
Vol. I: Text and Plates in colour; Vol. II: Plates 
and plans. Cambridge, 1937, The University Press. 
XXVi, 7 pp.; 8 pls.; xx pp.; 191 pls.; 52 plans. 
£7.7 

Bossert CH. ) Altkreta. Kunst und Handwerk in Griech- 
enland, Kreta und in der Agiiis von den Anfiingen 
bis zur Eisenzeit. (Die ailtesten Kulturen d. Mittel- 
meerkreises, 1.) Berlin, 1937, Wasmuth. 304 pp.; 
with figs. 12 RM. 

—— The Art of Ancient Crete from the Earliest Times 
to the Iron Age. (The Earliest Cultures of the 
Mediterranean Countries), Vol. I, London, 1937, 
Zwemmer. 

Curtius (L.) Die klassische Kunst Griechenlands. 
Potsdam, 1937, Athenaion. 466 pp.; ill.; 36 pls. 
Diller.(A.) Race Mixture among the Greeks before 
Alexander. (Illinois Studies in Language and Liter- 
ature.) Urbana, 1937, University of Illinois Press. 

187 pp. $2.50. 

Dimitrakos (G.) Demetrios Poliorketes und Athen. 
Dissertation. Hamburg, 1937, H. Christian. 94 pp. 

Dérpfeld (W.) Alt-Athen und seine Agora. Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Entwicklung der iltesten Burg 
und Stadt Athen und ihres polit. Mittelpunktes, 
des Staatsmarktes. Heft 1. Berlin, 1937, Mittler. 
viii, 132 pp.; text-figs.; 8 pls. 6 RM. 

Flaceliére (R.) Les Aitoliens 4 Delphes. Contribution a 
Phistoire de la Gréce centrale au 3e siécle a J.-C. 
(Bibl. d. écoles frang., d’Athénes et de Rome, 141). 
Paris, 1937, de Boccard. xviii, 564 pp.; 1 map. 

Friedel (H.) Der Tyrannenmord in Gesetzgebung und 
Volksmeinung der Griechen. Stuttgart, 1937, 
Kohlhammer. xi, 112 pp. 4.50 RM. 

Fuchs (S.) Die griechischen Fundgruppen der friihen 
Bronzezeit und ihre auswirtigen Beziehungen. 
Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Indogermanisierung 
Griechenlands. (Neue Deutsche Forschungen. 
Abt. Archiologie. 1.) Berlin, 1937, Junker and 
Diinnhaupt. 155 pp.; 12 pls. 8.50 RM. 

Gomme (A. W.) Essays in Greek History and Litera- 
ture. Oxford, 1937, Blackwell. viii, 298 pp.; 2 
maps. 

Hege and (G.) L’Acropole. Paris, 
1937, Hartmann. 125 F 

Karo (G. ) Athen und U: en (Grieben Reisefiihrer 
12.) Berlin, 1937, Grieben. 167 pp.; 7 maps; 11 
figs. 3 RM 
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Klumbach (H.) Tarentiner Grabkunst. (Tiibinger 
Forschungen zur Archiiologie u. Kunstgeschichte, 
13.) Reutlingen, 1937, Gryphius. xii, 99 pp.; 42 
pls. 32 RM. 

Lehmann (H.) Argolis. Book I: Landeskunde der 
Ebene von Argos und ihrer Randgebiete. Athens, 
1937, Deutsches Archiiologisches Institut. xvi, 
150 pp.; 8 pls.; 1 map. 15 RM. 

Mackenzie (C.) Pericles. London, 1937, Hodder. 352 
pp. 18s. 

Niebergall (V.) Griechische Religion und Mythologie in 
der iltesten Literatur der Rimer. Diss. Giessen. 
Limburg, 1937, Vereinsdruckerei. 46 pp. 

Papagiannopulos-Palaios (A.) ‘H dxpiBns 
*Axadjuecas. Athens, 1937. 12 pp.; 1 map. 

Puaux (R.) Nouveau guide de la Gréce. Paris, 1937, 
Malfére. 352 pp. 24 Fr. 

Riiter (H.) Zeit und Heimat der homerischen Epen. 
Berlin, 1937, de Gruyter. 293 pp. 4.80 RM. 

Valmin (N.) Poids préhistoriques grecs de Malthi en 
Messénie. (Bull. de la Soc. Roy. des Lettr. de 
Lund, 1936-37, 2.) Lund, 1937, Gleerup; London, 
Milford. 44 pp. 2s. 

Wikén (E.) Die Kunde der Hellenen von dem Lande 
und den Vélkern der Apenninhalbinsel bis 300 v. 
Chr. nebst e. Skizze d. primitiven Weltbildes d. 
Vorhellenen u. d. Hellenen. Lund, 1937, Ohlsson 
(Gleerup). vii, 210 pp. with figs. 5 Kr. 

Woodward (J. M.) Perseus: A Study in Greek Art and 
Legend. London, 1937, The Cambridge University 
Press; New York, Macmillan. 100 pp.; 33 pls. 
$3.00. 


II. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 
Allen (J. T.) On the Athenian Theatre before 441 B.c. 


(University of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, Vol. I, No. 6.) Berkeley, 1937, Uni- 
versity of California Press. 4 pp. $0.25. 

Boehringer (E.) and Krauss (F.) Das. Temenos fiir 
den Herrscherkult. Prinzessinnen-Palais. Alter- 
tiimer von Pergamon, 9. Berlin, 1937, de Gruyter. 
168 pp.; 46 figs.; 72 pls. 85 RM. 

Bulle (H.) Das Theater zu Sparta. (Sitzungsberichte 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
philosophisch-historische Abteilung, 1937, Heft 5.) 
Munich, 1937, C. H. Beck’schen Verlagsbuch- 
handlung in Komm. 114 pp.; 4 figs.; 7 pls. 

Fiechter (E. R.) Das Theater in Eretria. (Antike griech. 
Theaterbauten, 8.) Stuttgart, 1937, Kohlhammer. 
43 pp.; 36 figs.; 9 pls. 7.50 RM. 

Griffo (P.) I Capitelli della “Basilica” e del tempio di 
Demeter a Paestum. Palermo, 1937, Vena. 30 pp. 

Stevens (G. P.) The Periclean Entrance Court of the 
Acropolis of Athens. (Publication of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens.) Cambridge, 
Mass., 1937, Harvard University Press. x, 78 pp. 
with illustrations. $2.50. 

Szalay (A. von) and Boehringer (E.) Die hellenistischen 
Arsenale. Garten der Kénigen. Altertiimer von 
Pergamon, 10. Berlin, 1937, de Gruyter. 63 pp.; 
8 figs.; 44 pls. 48 RM. 

Vacano (O. W.) Das Problem des alten Zeustempels in 
Olympia. Diss. Naumburg, 1937, Liffert. 63 pp. 


Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 


Antonsson (O.) The Praxiteles marble group in Olympia. 
Diss. Stockholm, 1937. Cambridge, 1937, The 
University Press. 210 pp.; illustrated with 32 
pages of collotype plates. 10s. 6d. 

Bielefeld (E.) Ein attisches Tonrelief. Wiirzburg, 1937. 
12 pp.; 2 pls. 
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Dornseiff (F.) Der sogenannte Apollon von Olympia. 
Greifswalder Beitr. z. Lit. u. Stilforschung. Beiheft 
1.) Greifswald, 1938, Dallmeyer. 43 pp. 

Jantzen (U.) Bronzewerkstitten in Grossgriechenland 
und Sizilien. Diss. (Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archi- 
ologischen Instituts, Dreizehnts Ergiinzungsheft.) 
Berlin, 1937, de Gruyter. 84 pp.; 40 pls. 22 RM. 

Poulsen (V. H.) Der strenge Stil. Studien zur Geschichte 
d. griech. Plastik 480-450. Copenhagen, 1937, 
Levin & Munksgaard. 151 pp. with figs. 

Schuchhardt (W. H.) Griechische Plastik. Berlin, 1938, 
Weise. 10 pp.; 19 pls. 1.80 RM. 


IV. GREEK VASES 


Blinkenberg (C.) and Johansen (F.) Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum. Danemark, Fasc. 5: Copenhague, 
Musée National (Collections des Antiquités 
Classiques). Copenhagen, 1937, Levin & Munks- 
gaard; Paris, E. Champion. 33 pp.; 40 pls. $5.00. 

Dohrn (T.) Die schwarzfigurigen etruskischen Vasen 
aus der zweiten Hiilfte des sechsten Jahrhunderts. 
Diss. Berlin, 1937, Triltsch. 163 pp. 

Lacroix (L.) La Faune marine dans la Décoration des 
Plats 4 Poissons. Etude sur la céramique grecque 
d’Italie Méridionale. Verviers, 1937. 69 pp.; 40 pls. 
50 Frs. belg. 

Mayence (F.) and Verhoogen (V.) Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum. Belgique. Bruxelles: Musées Royaux 
d’Art et d'Histoire (Cinquantenaire). Fascicule 2. 
Brussels, 1937, Pare du Cinquantenaire. 44 pp.; 
48 pls. 26 Belgas. 

Pfitzner (A.) Die Funktionen des landschaftlichen 
Elementes in der streng rotfigurigen griechischen 
Vasenmalerei. Diss. Rostock, 1937. 43 pp. 

Rumpf (A.) Sakonides. Bilder griechischer Vasen, Heft 
11. Leipzig, 1937, Keller. 30 pp.; 32 pls. 28 RM. 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


Dow (S.) Prytaneis. A Study of the Inscriptions honoring 
the Athenian Councillors. (The American Excava-’ 
tions in the Athenian Agora. Hesperia, Supple- 
ment 1.) Athens, 1937, The American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 259 pp. with illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 

Meritt (B. D.) Documents on Athenian Tribute. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1937, Harvard University Press. 
v, 135 pp. 

Poisson (E.) Essai de déchiffrement de deux inscrip- 
tions en caractéres créto-mycéniens. Paris, 1938, 
Maisonneuve. 15 pp. 5 Fr. 

Robert (L.) Etudes anatoliennes. Recherches sur les 
inscriptions grecques de |’Asie Mineure. (Etudes 
orientales publ. par I’Inst. franc. d’arch. de Stam- 
boul. 5.) Paris, 1937, de Boceard. 

Roussel (P.) and Launey (M.) Inscriptions de Délos: 
Décrets postérieurs 4 166 av. J. C. (Académie des 
inscriptions et belles lettres, Fonds d’épigraphie 
grecque, Fasc. IV.) Paris, 1937, Champion. 260 
pp. 350 Fr. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Newell (E. T.) Royal Greek Portrait Coins. New 
York, 1937, Wayte Raymond, Inc. 99 pp.; text- 
figs.; 16 pls. 

Noe (S. P.) A Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards. 
Second Ed. (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
No. 78.) New York, 1937, The American Numis- 
matic Society. 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. 2. The Lloyd Collec- 
tion, Parts 7-8. Syracuse to Lipara. London, 1937, 
Milford. 15 pls. 15s. 
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Szego (P. S.) Collecting Greek Coins. New York, 1937, 
Wayte Raymond, Inc. 15 pp. with figs. 


ROMAN 


(Including titles of works relating to the monuments 
of the Etruscans and other peoples who inhabited Italy 
before or contemporaneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Banti (L.) Luni. Opere sulla civilta etrusca. Gruppo B: 
Citta e necropoli. Florence, 1938, Istit. di Studi 
Etruschi. 202 pp.; 30 pls. 

Beyen (H. G.) Die pompejanische Wanddekoration 
vom zweiten zum vierten Stil. Hague, 1938, Nij- 
hoff. xii, 370 pp.; with text-figs. and 60 pls. 25 
gldrs. 

Boyce (G. K.) Corpus of the Lararia of Pompeii. Me- 
moirs of the American Academy in Rome, 14. 
— 1937, The American Academy. 112 pp.; 
41 pls. 

Brunsting (H.) Het grafveld onder Hees bij Nijmegen, 
een bijdrage tot de kennis van Ulpia Noviomagus. 
Archaeologisch-historische bijdragen der Allard 
Pierson stichting. Amsterdam, 1937, Noord- 
— uitgeveresmaatschappij. vii, 216 pp.; 

pls. 

Calza (G.)” Ostia. (Itinerari dei Musei e Monumenti 
d'Italia.) Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1937. 18 pp. 
with figs. 

Ducati (P.) Le probléme étrusque. Paris, 1938, Leroux. 
207 pp. 40 Fr. 

Gérin-Ricard, Carte archéologique de la Gaule romaine. 
Paris, 1937, Leroux. 31 pp. 80 Fr. 

Ippel (A.) Guss and Treibarbeit in Silber. Untersuch- 
ungen zu antiken Modellabgiissen des Pelizaeus- 
Museums. (Winckelmanns-programm der Archiol. 
Ges. zu Berlin, 97.) Berlin, 1937, de Gruyter. 
58 pp.; 5 pls. 12 RM. 

Jones (A. H. M.) The Cities of the Eastern Roman 
Provinces. Oxford, 1937, The Clarendon Press. 
xv, 576 pp.; 6 maps. 35s. 

Kovrig (I.) A szdszarkori fibul4k féformaéi Pannonidban. 
Die Haupt-typen der kaiserzeitlichen Fibeln in 
Pannonien. Budapest: Inst. f. Miinzkunde u. 
Archiiol. d. P. Pazmdny-Univ. Leipzig, 1937, 

__ Harrassowitz. 130 pp.; 41 pls. 20 RM. 

Limes: Der rémische Limes in Osterreich. Heft 18. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Wien, 1937, 
Hilder-Pichler-Tempsky. 163 pp.; 69 figs. 

Maiuri (A.) Herculaneum. Trans. by V. Priestly. 
Rome, 1937, Libreria dello Stato. 71 pp. 

Malunowicz (L.) De ara Victoriae in curia Romana 
quomodo certatum sit. (Rozprawy i Materjaly, 
9, 2.) Wilna, 1937. 122 pp. 

Poulsen (F.) Probleme der riémischen Ikonographie. 
(Det Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selsk. Archaeol.- 
kunsthist. Medd. 2, 1.) Copenhagen, 1937, Levin 
& Munksgaard. 47 pp.; 47 pls. 8.50 Kr. 

Rizzo (G. E.) and Bartoli (A.) Monumenti della 
Pittura Antica scoperti in Italia. III. La Pittura 
Ellenistico-Romana. Roma. Fasc. I.: Le Pitture 
della “Casa dei Grifi” (Palatino). 30 pp.; 30 text- 
figs; 6 pls. plus 3 in color. 

Schede (M.) and Schultz (H. St.) Ankara und Augus- 
tus. Istanbul, 1937, Archiiol. Inst. d. Deutschen 
Reiches. 68 pp.; 37 figs. 2 RM. 

Sogliano (A.) Pompei nel suo sviluppo storico. Pompei 
pre-romana. Rome, 1937, Athenaeum. viii, 296 
pp.; 24 pls. 40 L. 
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Tackholm (U.) Studien iiber den Bergbau der rémischen 
Kaiserzeit. Uppsala, 1937, Appelbergs Boktryck- 
eriaktiebolag. xiii, 186 pp. 8 Kr. 

Whatmough (J.) The Foundations of Roman Italy. 
London, 1937, Methuen & Co. xviii, 420 pp.; 12 
pls.; 8 maps; 148 figs. 25s. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


Naumann (R.) Der Quellbezirk von Nimes. (Denk- 
miler antiker Architektur, Bd. 4.) Berlin, 1937, de 
Gruyter. 60 pp.; 43 pls. 54 RM. 


III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


Aubert (M.) La sculpture romaine. Paris, 1937, Alpina. 

Durand-Lefebvre (M.) Art gallo-romain et sculpture 
romaine. Recherche sur les formes. Paris, 1938, 
Bonnafous. 384 pp.; illustrated. 125 Fr. 

Richter (G. M. A.) Etruscan terracotta warriors in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. (Papers of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 6.) New York, 
1937, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 18 pp.; 
24 pls. $2.00. 

Starczuk (J.) Ornament Roslinny na ara pacis Augus- 
tae. (Obdita z przegladu klasycznego, 1937, 3, 
5-7.) Lwow, 1937. 422 pp. 


IV. ROMAN POTTERY 
Frothingham (A. W.) Sigillate pottery of the Roman 


empire from excavations in Spain. (Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, Notes and Monographs.) New 
York, 1937. xxx, 61 pp.; 38 pls. $1.00. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Brelich (A.) Aspetti della morte nelle iscrizioni sepol- 
crali dell’impero romano. (Budapest, Istituto di 
numismatica e di archeologia dell’universita 
Pietro Pazmany, Dissertationes Pannonicae, Series 
I, Fase. 7.) Budapest, 1937, Inst. f. Miinzkunde u. 
Arch. 88 pp. 8 Pengé. 

Kriiger (F.) Orient und Hellas in den Denkmiilern und 
Inscriften des Kénigs Antiochos I. von Komma- 
gene. Greifswald, 1937, Dallmeyer. 1.20 RM 

Moran (P. C.) Neue lateinische Inscriften aus Spanien. 
Berlin, 1937, Akad. d. Wiss., de Gruyter in Komm. 
10 pp. 0.50 RM. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 


Barcsay-Amant (Z.) The Hoard of Komin (Antoniani of 
the 3rd century a.D.). Hungarian and English 
texts. Budapest, 1937, Vertrieb ausserhalb Un- 
garns; Leipzig, 1937, Harrassowitz. 62 pls. 20 RM. 

Lewis (N.) A Hoard of Folles from Seltz (Alsace). With a 
supplement on: The Chemical Composition of the 
Folles, by David Lewis. (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 79.) New York, 1937, The Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society. 

Milne (J. G.) The Development of Roman Coinage. 
Oxford, 1937, Blackwell. 22 pp. 1s. 6d. 

Sutherland (C. H. V.) Coinage and Currency in Roman 
Britain. London, 1937, Milford. xii, 184 pp.; 14 pls. 
10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


Baum (J.) La Sculpture figurale en Europe a l’Epoque 
Mérovingienne. Paris, 1937, Editions d’Art et 
d’Histoire. 147 pp.; 80 pls. 180 Frs. 

Bretzler, Aus der Welt der Katakomben. Teil I. Das 
unterirdische Rom. Teil 2.. Das Kredo der christ- 
lichen Grabeskunst. Recklinghausen, 1937, Schu- 
macher. lv, 28 pp.; lv, 31 pp. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS—1937 


Fokker (T. H.) Roman Baroque Art. The History of a 
Style. London, 1937, Oxford University Press, 
Milford. Two volumes. $35.00. 

Geck (F. J.) Bibliography of Italian Gothic Art. (Bib- 
liographies of Italian Art, V.) Boulder, 1937, The 
University of Colorado Press. v, 77 pp. 

Grancsay (S. V.) The Armor of Galiot de Genouilhac. 
(Papers of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 4.) 
New York, 1937, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 36 pp.; frontispiece, 26 pls. $2.50. 

Krautheimer (R.) Corpus basilicarum christianarum 
Romae. Vol. I, Fase. 1. (Monumenti di antichita 
cristiana pubblicati dal Pontificio Instituto di 
archeologia cristiana, series 2, 2.) Rome, 1937, 
Citta del Vaticano. 63 pp.; 47 figs.; 10 pls. 

Nersessian (S. der) L’illustration du roman de Barlaam 
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et Joasaph. Paris, 1937, de Boccard. iv, 250 pp.; 
102 pls. 

Post (C. R.) A History of Spanish Painting, Vol. VII, 
two parts. Cambridge, io. The Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Two volumes boxed, $20.00. 

Richter (G. M.) Giorgio da Castelfranco called Giorgi- 
one. Chicago, 1937, The University of Chicago 
Press. $35.00. 

Strzygowski (J.) Morgenrot und Heidnischweils in der 
christlichen Kunst. Berlin, 1937, Widukind. 117 
pp. Illustrated. 5.40 RM. 

Weisbach (W.) Geschichtliche Voraussetzungen der 
Entstehung einer christlichen Kunst. (Vortrag, 
gehalten in der historischen und antiquarischen 
Gesellschaft zu Basel.) Basel, 1937, Haus zum 
Falken. 2 Fr. 


BIMILLENARY OF AUGUSTUS’ BIRTH 


To commemorate the bimillenary of Augustus’ birth, the following series of lectures will 
be given in Rome from July 7 to August 11, 1938: 
Roman Art from the end of the Republican Age to the end of the first century A.D. Prof. B. 
Pace; 4 lectures, 6 field trips. 
The architectural development of Rome under Augustus and his successors. Prof. G. Lugli; 
3 lectures, 5 field trips. 
The Roman Provinces during the first decades of the Empire. Prof. G. Q. Giglioli; 2 lectures, 
2 visits to the Augustan Exhibition. 
Augustus’ Family. Prof. R. Paribeni; 3 lectures. 
Augustus’ Aides. Lecturer to be announced; 2 lectures. 
Poets and prose writers of Augustus’ circle. Lecturer to be announced; 6 lectures. Four 
collateral lecturers. Lecturers to be announced. 
These lectures will be given in Italian, but a course in English on Roman Archaeology and 
Topography will be given if a sufficient number of students registers for it. 
For further information address Howard R. Marraro, Italian University Bureau, Casa 
Italiana, Columbia University, New York City. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SEMINAR IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


JuNE 25 To Aucust 5, 1938 
Sponsored by Tue AMERICAN CouNcIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The second Summer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies will be held in the Graduate 
College, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., under the directorship of Professor Philip 
K. Hitti, for a period of six weeks beginning Saturday morning, June 25, 1938. The courses are 
open to men and women of graduate standing and are designed to meet the needs of new stu- 
dents as well as those who attended the first Seminar in 1935. Teachers of philosophy and 
religion, Near Eastern and medieval history, Romance languages and fine arts will be offered 
an opportunity to acquire first-hand knowledge of some of the sources in the Islamic phases 
of their respective subjects. 

The courses in the Arabic language and Arab history will be given by Professor Hitti, Dr. 
Nabih A. Faris and Dr. Edward J. Jurji. Those in the Turkish language and history will be 
offered by Dr. Walter L. Wright, Jr., President of Robert College, Istanbul. Professor M. 
Agau-Ogl of the University of Michigan will have charge of the courses in Islamic art. Dr. 
Muhammad Simsar of the University of Pennsylvania will give the courses in Persian. 

Special lecturers will deliver each a series of lectures dealing with different phases of Islamic 
culture in Spain, the Eastern Mediterranean and Central Asia. 

The tuition fee for the Seminar is $40.00. Fees for room and board at the Graduate College 
are $20.00 a week per person. A limited number of grants-in-aid are available for specially 
recommended and qualified students. 

For further information address Dr. Nabih A. Faris, 58 Mercer Street, Princeton, N. J. 


XX° CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES ORIENTALISTES 


Secrétariat: Mustes Royavux p’ArT ET D’HistTorrE, Parc pu CINQUANTENAIRE, 
BRUXELLES, BELGIQUE 


En vertu de la décision prise par le comité du XIX° Congrés des Orientalistes 4 Rome, 
le X,X° Congrés devra se réunir 4 Bruxelles. 

Un Comité s’est formé en Belgique pour organiser la préparation du prochain congrés. 
Ce comité a décidé que le XX* Congrés se réunira 4 Bruxelles du 5 au 10 septembre 1938. 

Le comité adresse cette premiére circulaire aux orientalistes et aux institutions scientifiques 
en les priant de lui accorder leur collaboration, pour que le congrés soit assuré d’une parfaite 
réussite. Le comité se propose de faire paraftre dans quelques mois une seconde circulaire, 
accompagnée de l’invitation définitive pour le Congrés. 

Le Président, Le Secrétaire général, 

Louis DE La VALLEE Poussin JEAN CAPART 


At the beginning of the Oct./Dec. number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
for 1936 a prize was offered for an essay on some archaeological or ethnographical subject 
(not mainly linguistic or literary) connected with Prehistoric or Pharaonic Egypt. 

The Committee reports that it is very gratified at the response, the following ten essays 
having been sent in. They came from England, America, France, Egypt, and the Sudan, and 
are listed in the order in which they were received. 

1. The Lamps of Ancient Egypt. 

2. Some New Light on the Beginnings of Egyptian Civilization. 
. The Labyrinth of Hawara. 
. Ancient Egyptian Agriculture. 
. The Liver’s Significance to the Egyptians, Minoans, and Babylonians. 
. The Rock-Pictures of Lower Nubia. 
. Beekeeping in Ancient Egypt. 
. Prehistoric Steatopygous Figures from Egypt and Elsewhere. 
. The “First Intermediate Period” of Egyptian History. 

An Unusual Insignia. 

The standard was high, and more than one essay was of outstanding merit. One com- 
petitor had not noted the phrase in the advertisement “not mainly linguistic or literary.” 
Several excellent papers were unfortunately too limited in scope to compete with the four 
more important ones. After careful consideration of the subject matter, outlook displayed, 
importance of the results obtained, etc., the prize was unanimously awarded to Essay No. 9, 
The “‘ First Intermediate Period”’ of Egyptian History, which proves to be the work of Mr. 
Theodore Burton Brown. It is hoped the author may be able to publish what is clearly a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of early movements in the Near East. 

K. pE B. CoprRINGTON 
M. A. Murray 
G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


a 


